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ADVERTISEMENT. 



HP HE Character of Dr Cullen's 
Firji Lines of the PraBice of Pbyjic 
is fufficiently eftabliftied ; and its in- 
trinfic value has been long acknowled- 
ged by pradtitioners of every denomi- 
nation. 

The original intention of this work 
was to ferve as a text-book or bafis for 
the ingenious and experienced Author's 
Ledtures in the Practical Chair of the 
Univerfity of Edinburgh. But, as the 
Author is now deceafed, and the book 
is fought after with avidity fry Students, 
i whe 



( vi ) 

who can no longer have an opportuni- 
ty of hearing the Dodor's explanatory 
obfervations, Notes, explaining abftrufe 
points, and accommodating young prac- 
titioners with the formulae and dofes 
of medicine, which are mentioned in 
the text only in general terms, have 
been added to this edition. 



A ftri6t attention has been paid to 

print the Author's Text verbatim from 

1 the lafl edition publifhed before his 

* 

death. 
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THE AUTHOR'S 



PREFACE 



TO THE LAST EDITION PUBLISHED BEFORE HIS 

DEATH. 



* I "O deliver a Syftem of the Do&rines and 
Rules proper for dire&ing the Pra&ice of 
Phyfic is an undertaking that appears to me to 
be attended with great difficulty ; and, after an 
experience of more thai> forty years in that 
pra&ice, as well as after much reading and re- 
fle&ion, it was with great diffidence that I ever 
entered upon fuch a work. It 'was, however, 
what feemed to be my duty as a Profeflbr that 
induced me to make the attempt ; and I was 
engaged M it by the fame fentiments that the 
Vol. I. A illuftrious 
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i 

illutf ribus t)r Boerhaave has exprefled in the fol- 
lowing paflage of the Preface to his Inftitutions : 
Simul enim docendo admotus eram fenji, proprio* 
rum cogitatorum explicatione docentem plus prqfi- 
cere, quamji opus ab alio confcriptum interpretari 
fufcipit. Sua quippe optime intelligit, fua cuique 
prae caeteris placent, unde clarior fere docirina, 
atque animata plerumque fequitur oratio. £>tfi 
vero flenfa alterlus exponit, infelicius faepenumero 
eadem ajfequitur ; quumquefuo qui/que fenfu vibun- 
dat, multa refutanda frequenter invenit, unde gra- 
vem frujlra labor em aggravate , minufque incitata 
dittione utitur. It is well known, that a Text- 
book is not only extremely ufeful, but neceflfary 
to ftudents who are to hear Ledtures : And from 
the fame confiderations that moved Dr Boer- 
haare; I alfo wifhed to have one for myfelf ; 
while, at the fame time, from fome peculiar cir- 
cum (lances in my fituation, I had fome addi- 
tional inducements tQ undertake fuch a work. 

Before I was eftablifhed as a Profeffor of the 
Pra&ice of I*hyfic in this Univerfity, I had been 
employed in giving Clinical Ledtures in th$ 
Royal Infirmary 5 ; and upon that occafion had 
delivered, what, in my own opinion, feemed 

a ' • moft 
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moft juft with regard to both the natpre and the 
cure of the difc^fes of which 1 had occafion to 
treat. But I foon found that my dodrincs were 
taken notice of as new, and peculiar to myfelf ; 
and were accordingly feverely critipifed by thofe 
who, having long before been trained up in th<? 
fyftem of fioerhaave, had continued to think 
that that fyftem neither required any change, 
nor admitted of any amendment. I found, at, 
the fame time, that my do&rines were frequent- 
ly criticifed by perfons who either had not been 
informed of them corredlly, or who feemed not 
to underftand them fully ; and therefore, as foon 
as I was employed to teach a more! complete 
fyftem of the Pradjcie of Phyfic, I judged it ne» 
ceflary to publifh a Texc-book, not only for the 
benefit of my hearers, but that I might alfo have 
an opportunity of obtaining the opinion of the 
Public more at large, and thereby be enabled 
either to vindicate my doftrines, or be taught 

1 to corredt them. Thefe were the motives for 
my attempting the Volumes I formerly publish- 
ed ; and how, from many years experience of < 

. their utility to my hearers, ast well as. from tjhe, 
favqurable reception tjhey havje iqet with from 

the Public ?r&ffl ^PFf4.tefi v , c . a npw edition 
V A z of 
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of this Work, not only as I hope, more corre<J£ 
in many parts, but alfo more complete and com- 
prehensive in its general extent* 

\ 

Artte firft publication of this Work, it was 
intended chiefly for the ufe of thofe Gentlemen 
who attended my Ledtures ; although, eVea 
then, for the reafons 1 have mentioned, it was 
rendered more full than Text-books commonly 
are ; and, in the repeated editions I have fince 
had'occafion to give, I have been conftantly en- 
deavouring to rencjer it more full and compre- 
henfive. • In thefe refpe&sy I hope the prefent 
Edition will appear to, be rendered more fit for 
general ufe, and better calculated to afford fa- 
tisfa&ion to all thofe who think they may (till 
receive any iaftrir&ien from reading on this fub^ 
jetf. * * 

While I~ thus ddiver my Work 1 in its now 
more improved Hate, with the hopes that it may- 
be of ufe to others as well as to thofe who hear- 
my Ledtures, I mull at the fame time obferve, 
that it prefents a fyftem which is in many re- 
fpedte new ; and therefore I apprehend it to be* 
not only proper, but neceffary, that J Ihould ex~ 

i. , plain. 
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.plain here upon what grounds, and from what 
confiderations, this has been attempted. 



In the firft place, I apprehend that, in every 
branch of fcjence with refpedt to which new 
fads are daily acquired, and thefe confequently 
giving occafion to new refle&ions, which correct 
the principles formerly adopted, it is neceffary, 
irom time to time, to reform and renew the 
whole fyftem, with all the additions and amend- 
ments which it h^s received and is then capable 
of. That at prefent this is requifite with regard 
to the fcience of Medicine, will, I believe, rea- 
dily occur tb every perfon who at all thinks for 
himfelf, and is acquainted with the Syftems x 
which have hitherto prevailed. While, there- 
fore, I attempt this, I think it may he allow- ■ 
able, and .upon this occafion even proper, that I 
fliould offer feme remarks oft the principal Sy- 
ftems of Medicine which have of late prevailed 
in Europe, and that I fhould take notice of the 
prefent ftate of Phyfic as it i§ influenced by 
thefe. Such remarks, I hope, may be of fome 
ufe to thofe who attempt to improve their know- 
Jedge by the reading of books. 



A3 
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Whether the Ptaftite of Pfeyfic fhonld ad- 
mit of reafoning, orfae entirely tefted Upon ex- 
perience, has long been, and may (till be, a mat- 
ter of difpute. I fhall not 1 , however, at prefent 
enter upon the difcuffion of this ; becaufe I can 
venture to affert/that, &t ahnoft all times, the 
pra&rce has beei), and ftill is, with every per- 
fon, fopnded taore br lefs upon certahl princi* 
pies eftabfifhed by reafoning : And therefore, in 
attempting to offer fome view of the prefent 
Jiate of Phyfic, 1 muft give an account of thofe 
fyftems of the principles of the fcience which 
fr&ve lately prevailed, or may be fuppofed ftill 
to preyail in Europe. 

V 

When, after many' ages qf darkiifefe; which 
had deftroyed almoft fb$ whole of aftctent lite- 
rature, learning was again reftored in* the fif- 
teenth century; fo, 'from caufes* which are 

well 



* At 'this period the medical knowledge of Europe was 
chiefly, atfd, indeed, folely, filch as had1>feen derived from 
the Arabians. At the conqueft of Cpnffentinople by the 
Turks, about the middle of the fifteenth century, feveral 
of the Greeks fled into Italy, and the people of Europe, 
Communicating with them, found them to be intelligent, 

and 
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well knfcwn,: it was the fyftern of Galen alone 
that the phyficians cf thofe : 4ays,bjecame ac- 
quainted with ; and during the qoiirfe of the 
.fifteenth century, the ftudy of Phyficians was 
almoft foiely employed %n explaining and fQU- 
firming that fyft&tb . '^arly, indeed, in the fif- 
teenth century, the noted Faraoelfus * had laid . 

A4 ■ s ih$ 

and fome of them even learned men : The Europeans 
were thence lead to. ftudy the Greek, language, in order to 
' read the^ valuable bQQt*s, which thefe fugitives Jiad fo much 
extolled ; and among other works, thofe of Galen parti- 
cularly 1 attracted : tbe^nqtice of the Phyficians, which, to 
their great aftonifhment, contained all the medical know- 
ledge that . had been, attributed to the Arabians. To 
•the Greek writers,, . therefore, the Phyficians of thofe 
times clofely applie4 their, attention, thinking thefe books 
the only true fountains, of medical knowledge ; and thus 
it was that the Galenical dofhines became prevalent all 
oyer Europe* 

* * ' * 

i • r 

• » tr 

* The*remafkable -eifceumft&nce* in the life of , Auxscv 
lus Philrppus TheoplMtftu^ Bombaftus Faracelfus de Ho* 
henheim, as he called himfelf, are toohnum&oiis for infer- , 
rioii in the narrow limits Allotted to %hefe notes. He Was 
bornat "the village* of Emfidlen, about' 2 German mifcs 
from Zurick, in the - year* 495/ - *' At • 3- years old he was • 
made an enimch by an accident ^Hfe^a^elkd all' over 

the 
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the foundation of a Chemical Syftem which was 
in dire& oppofitron to that of Galen ; and, by 
the efficacy of the nfcdicme9 employed by Pa- 
ratelfus and His followers, their, fyftem came to 
be received by many : But the fyftematic Phyfi- 
cians continued to be chiefly Gfclfcnifts, and kept 
pbfleffion of the School* fJ till' thrf oniddle of the 
feventeenth century. It is not, however, necef- 

x fary 






the continent of Europe, to obtain knowledge in chemi- 
itry and phyfic, and then travelled about the country prac- 
tifing what he had learned.' His chief remedies were 
opium and mercury, and his great fuccefe increafed his ce- 
lebrity. He cured the famous printer Frobenius of Bafil 
of an inveterate difeafe ; this cure brought him acquaint^ 
ed with Erafmus, and made him known to the magiftracy 
jof" Bafil, who elefted him Profeflbr in 1527. He leftu- 
red two hours every day. While feated in hk chair, he k 
burnt, with great fojemnity, the writings of Galen and 
Avicenna; and declared to his audience, that if God 
would not impart the fecrets of phyfic, it was not only al- 
lowable, but even juftifiable to eonfult ^he devil. He foon 
left. Bafil, and continued rambling about the country, ge- 
nerally intQ&icated, and never changing his cloaths, or 
even going to bed*. He died after an illnels of a few 
dajfe, in an iflfi, at §3ltflmrg, in 15^1, in his forty-eighth 
year* though he had promifed himielf that, by the ufe of 
hi* elixir, he ihpuW ]pfe to the -age of Methu&lem, 



V 
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-fary.here to enter into any further detail refpec- 
ting the fate of thofe two oppofite fefls ; for 
the only circumftance concerning them, which 
I would wifh at prefent to point out, is, that in 
the writings of both, the explanations they fe- . 
veraliy attempted to give of the phefoojnena of 
health! or ficknefs fl turned very entirely upon the. 
ftate of the fluids of. the body. 

Such was the: ftate of the fcience of Phyfic 
till about the middle of the feventeenth century, 
wbfen the circulation of the bipod came to be 
generally" known and admitted ; and when this, 
together with the difcovery of the receptacle. of; 
the chyle, and of the j thoracic dudl, finally ex- 
ploded the Galenic fyftem. About the fame 
period, a confiderable-revolution had taken place 
in the fyftem- of Natural Philofophy. In the 
courfe of the feventeenth/ century, Galileo, had 
introduced mathematical reafoning ; and Lord 
Bacon having propofed the method of indu&ion t 
had; thereby excited a difpofltion to obferve i 
fads, and to make experiments. Thefe new 
njpdes of philofophifing, it might be fuppofed, . 
\HPuld foon have had fome influence on the ftate 
of medjcine j but the progrefs of this was flow. 
_ » •;. . The' 
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TTte knowledge of the circulation did ( indeed 
necefiarily • lea5 to the consideration as well as to 
a clearer .view off the Organic Syftem in animal 
bodies; 7 which again led to the application of 
the mechanical ^philofophy towards explaining 
the phenomena of the animal oeconomy ; and it 
was a j>pliied ; accordingly, and continued, till ve- 
ry lately, to be the fafhkmable mode of reafon- 
ing on the fubjeft. Such reafoning, indeed, 
muft ftill in feveral refpe&s continue to be ap- 
plied:. But it would be eafy to ihow, that it 
neither could, nor* ever can be, applied to any 
great extent in explaining the animal oeconomy ; 
and we muft therefore look 'for' other circum- 
ftonces which had a greater fharfc in modelling 
the Syftem of Phylic. / 

* 

With this vi,ew it may be remarked, that, 
tfll the period jtfft nfcw *ncmioned, every Phy- 
fiei&n, whether Galenift or Chemift, had been 
fc nVuch accilftomed to confider theftate and 
condition of the fluids, both* as the caufe of dif- 
eafe, and as the -foundation for explaining the 
operation of tpedicines^that what we may te*in 
an Humoral Pathology ftill continued to 
nteke a great part of every fyftem. In thefe 

circum- 
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circiimffiances it Vas- tbori perceived, that ehe- 
niiftry promifed a riiticfc better explanation than 
the Galenic br Ariftofelianphil6fophyh^d<k)fie; 
arid, therefore, Miile the latter was etoirely'laid 
afide, a chemical * itaforiing was every whfere 
received. Lord Bacon, ^ith hifc ufual fagacity, 
had eariy ofoferved,' that chemiftry promifed a 
greater number of fads, and he thereby gave it 
credit; whilft the C*rpu(cukrian pbilafophy, 
reftored by Gaflendi, readily united wkh the 
reafomrigs of the chetirifts ; and the phiio&phy 
of Des Cartes readily united with both. From 
all tbefe circumftances, an Humoral, and chief- 
ly a Chemical Pathology, came to prefaij v$ry 
much till the end of i the laft; century ; x and h^* 
indeed continued to have a "• great ihare in -our N 
fyftems^ down to the ptefent time. 

It is proper now,* however, to obferve, that 
about the bfegfamng of the ptefent century; when 
every part b£ fcienee came to tee»on.aniare:^im- ^ 
proved and cbrreft footing,' there appeared in the 
writings of SfrAHL, of H6tfnvtAK, and of ftoza- 
haave, thtee ftew, and confide* ably different, 
%ftems of Phyfic yivMch, Jtave^ever fitideJhad a 
"• j *■ great 
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gr^at ihare in dire&ing the pra&ice of.it. In or- 
der, therefore, to give a nearer view of the pre- 
sent 'ftate of Phy fie, I {ball. offer fome remarks 
uppp thefe different fyileras ; endeavouring to 
point out the advantages as well as the difad van- 
tages of each, and bow far they (till prevail; or, 
according to my judgment, deferve to do fo. -, 



. * t 



. I shall begin, with confiderkig that of IXr 
Stahl, which I think appeared firft, and for a 
leng time afterwas the prevailing fyftem in Ger- 
many. 






^The chief and leading principle of this fyftem 
is, that the national foul of man governs the 
whole oeconomy of his body. At all times, 
Phyficians have obferved, that the animal oeco- 
nomy has in itfelf a power or condition, by 
which, in many instances, it refills the injuries 
which threaten it ; and by which it alfo, on ma- 
ny occafions, corrects or jremoves the diforders 
induced, or arifing in it. This power, Phyfi- 
cians very anciently attributed, Hinder a vague 
idea, to an agent in the fyftem,which they call- 
ed nature ; and the language of : a vis confer- 
matrix et me die at rix naturae, has continued in 

the 
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tfte fcliools of medicine from- the moft ancient 
times to v the prefent. 



Dr. Stahl has explicitly founded his fyftenr 
oh the fuppofition,' that the power of nature, fi> 
much talked o£ is entirely in the rational foulV 
He fuppofes, that, upon many occafions,, the 
foul ads independently of the ftate of the body ; 
and that, without any phyfical neceflity arifing* 
from that ftate, the foul, purdy in confequence 
of its intelligence; perceiving the tendency of 
noxious powers threatening, or of diforders any- 
wife arifing in the fyftenr, immediately excites 
fuch motions in the body as are fuited to obviate 
the hurtful or pernicious confequences \vhicli 
might otherwife take place. Many of my read- 
ers may think it was hardly neceffary for me to. 
take notice of a fyftenr founded upon fo fanciful 
an hypothefis : But there is often fo much feem*- 
rng appearance of intelligence and defign in the 
operations of the animal oeconomy, that many 
eminent perfons, as Perrault in France, Nichols 
and Mead in EJngland, Porterfield and Simfom 
In Scotland, and Gaubius in Holland, have ve- 
ry much countenanced the fame opinion, and it 
Is therefore certainly entitled to fome regard. It 
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is not, however, neceflary for me here to enter 
into any refutation of it. Dr Hoffman has done 
this fully, in his Cotnmcntarius de differentia inter 
Hoffmanni dodrinam medico mechanic am et G. E. 
Stablii medico organkam ; and both fioerhaave 
and Haller, though no favourers of materialifm, 
have maintained a do&rine very oppofite to that 
of Stahl. 

In my Phyfiology I have offered £bme argu- 
ments againft the fame ; and I * (hall only add 
How, that whoever confiders what has been 
faid by Dr Nichols in his Oratio de Anima Me- 
dica, and by Dr Gaubius in £bme parts of his 
Pathology, mud perceive, that the admitting of 
fuch a capricious government of the animal oe- 
conomy, as thefe authors in fome inftances fup. 
pofe, would at once lead us to reject all the phy- 
fical and mechanical reafoning we might employ 
concerning the human body. Dr Stahl bimfelf 
feems to have been aware of this ; and there- 
fore, in his Preface to Juncker's Conf pectus The- 
rapeits Specialise has acknowledged, that his ge- 
neral principle was not at all neceflary ; which 
is in effeft faying that it is not compatible with 
any fyftem of principles that ought to govern 

our 
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our practice. Upon this footing, I might have 
at once reje&etf the Stahlian principle : but it is 
even dangerous to bring any fuch principle into 
view ; for, after all Dr Stahl had faid in the 
pafiage juft now referred to, I find, that, in the 
whole of 'their pra&ice, both he and his follow- 
ers have been very much governed by their ge- 
neral principle. Trailing much to the conftant 
attention and wifdom of nature, they have pro- 
pofed the Art of curing by expectation; have 
therefore, for . the mod part, propofed paly very 
inert and frivolous remedies ; have zealoufly,op- 
pofed the ufe of fome of the mod efficacious, 
fuch as opium and the Peruvian bark ; and are 
extremely referved in the ufe of general reme- 
dies, fuch as bleeding, vomiting, &c. 

■ 

Although thefe remarks, upon a fyftem 
which may now be confidered as exploded or 
ne gle&ed, may feem fuperfluous ; I have been 
willing to give thefe ftridures on the Stahlian 
fyftem, that \ might carry my remarks a little 
farther, and take this opportunity of obfervtng, 
that,- in whatever manner we may explain what 
have been called the operations of nature, k 
appears to me, that the general do&rine of 

Nature 
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Nature curing tlifeafes, the fo much vaunted.'//*^*- 
pocratic method o£ curing, has often had a very 
baneful influence on the pra&ice of Phyfic ; as 
either leading Phyficians into, or continuing 
them in, a weak and feeble pra&ice j and at the 
fame time fuperfeding or difcouraging all the at- 
tempts of art. Ihr Huxham has properly obser- 
ved, that even in the hand? of Sydenham it had 
this eflfeft, Although it may fometimes avoid 
the rtiifchiefs of bold and rafh pra&itioners, yet 
it certainly "produces that* caution and timidity 
which have ever oppofed the introdu&ion of 
new and efficacious remedies. The oppofition 
to chemical medicine's in the fixteenth and fe- 
venteenth centuries, and the noted condemna- 
tion of Antimony by the Medical Faculty of 
Paris, are to be attributed chiefly to thofe preju- 
dices, which the Phyficians of France did not 
entirely get the better of for near an hundred 
years after. We may take notice of the referve 
it produced in Boerhaave, with refpedfc to the ufe 
of the 'Peruvian Bark. We have had lately pu- 
blifhed, under the title of Ctnflitutiones Epide- 
mictf, notes of the particular praftice of the late 
Baron Van Swieten ; upon which the editor 
very properly obferves, That the ufe of the 

bark 
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bark, in intermitting fever9, appears very rarely 
in that pra&ice ; and we know very well where 
Van Swieten learned that referve. 

I might go farther, and fliew how much the 
attention to the Autocrateia, allowed of, in one 
fhape or other, by every fed, has corrupted the 
practice among all phyficians, from Hippocrates 
to Stahl. It niuft, however, be fufficiently ob- 
vious, and I fhall conclude the fubjecl with ob- 
fcrving, that although the vis medicatrix naturcc 
muft unavoidably be received as a fad ; yet* 
wherever it is admitted, it throws an obfcurity 
upon our fyftem ; and it is only where the im- 
portance of our art is very manifeft and confi- 
derable, that we ought to admit of it in prac- 
tice 

To finifh our remarks upon the Stahlian Sy- 
ftem, I fhall fhortly obferve, that it did not de- 
pend entirely upon the Autocrateia, but alfo fup- 
pofed a ftate of the body and difeafes, that ad- 
mitted of remedies, which, under the power and 
dire&ion of the foul, a&ed upon the organiza- 
tion and matter of the body, fo as to cure its 
difeafes. Upon this footing, the Stahlian pa- 
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thology turned entirely upon Plethora and 
Cacochymy. It was with refpefl: to, the former 
that they efpecially applied their do&rine of the 
Autocrateia in a very fanatical manner ; and, 
with refpeft to the latter, they have been invol- 
ved in a humoral pathology as much as the 
fyftematic phyficians who had gone before them, 
a«d with a theory fo incorreft 'as not to merit 
now the fmalleft attention* After all, I ought 
not to difmifs the confideration of the Stahlian 
Syftem, without remarking, that* as the follow- 
ers of this fyftem were very intent upon obfer- 
ving the method of nature, fo they were very 
attentive in obferving the phenomena of difeafes, 
and have giyen us in their writings many fadts 
not to be found elfewher£ 

WHiLE v the dodlrines of Stahl were, prevail- 
ing in the Univerfity of Halle,. Dr Hoffman *, a 

profeffor 

♦Frederick Hoffman was bprn at Hall, in the year 
*66o. He graduated in phyfic in 1681, was made pro- 
feffor of phyfic there in 1693, and filled that chair till his 
death in 1742. A very remarkable circumftance of his 
life is, that he never took fees from his patients, but was 
content with his '(Upend. He was in high repute as at 
practitioner, and curing the Emperor Charles VI. and 

Emprefefc, 
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Jirofeflbr in the fame univerfity, propofed a fy- 
item that was very different. He received into 
his fy ft?m x a great deal of the mechanical, Car- ; 
telian, and chemical dodlrines of the fyftem9 
which had appeared before : But, with refpedb 
to thefe, it is of no confequence to obferve id 
what manner he modified the do&rines of his 
predeceflbrs, as his improvements in theft re- 
ipelis were^ nowife confiderable, and no part 
of them now remain ; and the real value of 
his works, beyond what I am juft now going to 
mention, reds entirely on the many fads they 
Contain. The merit of Dr Hoffman and of his 
Work is, that he made, or , rather fuggefted, an 
Addition to the fyftem, which highly deferves 
bur attention. , Of this t cannot give a clearer 
account than by giving it ill the author's own 
words. In his Medic in a Rationalis Syjlematicd t 
Tom. III. § i. chap. 4. he has given his Genea- 

' B 2 logia 

Einprds, and Frederick I. of Pruffia of inveterate dif- 
fcafes, greatly increafed his reputation His works are 
fcolle&ed in fifc volumes folio, publiflied at different times 
from 1748 to 1754. They abound with many ufeful 
pra&ical directions ; but at the fame time contain ^many 
frivolous remarks, and an abundance of conjectural 
theory. 
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log ia morborum ex turbato folidorum et fiuidorum 

mecbanifmo ; and in the 47th and laft paragraph 

of this chapter, he funis up his do&rine in the 

following words : Ex bifce autem omnibus uberius 

ba&enus excuflis, perquam dihcide apparere, arbi- 

tror quodfolus spasmus etjimplex atonia, aqua- 

bilem, liberum, ac proportionatum fanguinis omnif- , 

que generis fluidorum motum, quibus excretionum 

fuccejffus et integritas funBionum animi \ et corporis 

proxime nititur, turbando ac pervertendo f uniroer- 

famvitalem ceconomiam fubruant ac dejlruant; at- 

que bine, univerfa patbologia longe re&ius atquc 

facilius ex vitio motuum micro&micorum in 

SOLIDIS, JWM EX'VARHS AFFECTIONIBUS VI- 

tiosorum humorum, deduci atque exphcari pof- 
Jit 9 adeoque omnis generis agritudines interna, ad 

PR^ITERNATURALES GENERIS NERV0SI AFFEC- 

tiones Jint referenda.. Etenim lajis* quocunque 
rtodch, vel nervis per corpus difcurrentibus, vet 
membranous quibufvis nervofis partibus^ illico mo- 
tuum anomalia 9 modo leviores, mode gratAores* 
fubjequuntur. Deinde at tent a ob/ervatio docet, mo- 
tus quo/vis morbojbs, principaliter fedem fgere et 
tyrannidem exercere in nervojts corporis partibus, 
. cuju genens prater omnes; canales 9 qui fyjlaltico 
'et diaftaltko moiu pallentes y contentos Juccos tra~ 

3 dunty 
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dunt, univerfum nimirum intejlinorum et ventriculi 

-ab cefopbagd ad anum canalem, totumfyjlema vafo- 

rum arterio/orum 9 dufluum biliariorum % Jalivalium f 

1 urinariorum et Jitbcutaneorum 9 funt quoque mem- 

brana nerveomufculares cerebri et medulla fpi- 

nails, prafertim bac % qua dura mater vacatur, 

organis fenforiis obdutta, nee non tunica illa'ac 

ligament a y • qua ojfa cingunt artufque finnant. 

Nam nullus dolor , nulla inflammation nulluf fpaf* 

muj, nulla motus et fen/us impotentia f nulla Jebris. 

nut bumoris illius excretio % acridity in qua non. ba 

partes patiantur. Potro etiam omnes, qua morbos 

gignunt caufiz, operationem fuam potiffimam per- 

Jkiunt in partes motu et fenfu praditas, et canales 

£x his coagmentatoSf eorum motum, et cum bocfluu 

dorum curfum f pervertendo ; ita tamen, ut Jicuti 

njaria indolis Junt y fi etiam varie in ncrveas par* 

tes agant, iifdemque noxam affricent. Demum t 

omnia quoque eximia virtutis medicamehta, non tarn 

in partes fluid as y earum crqfin ac intemperieni cor- 

rigendo, quam potius iri folidas et nervofas^ ea- 

rundem motus alter ando ac moderando 9 fuam edunt 

operationem : De quibus tamen omnibus f ' in vuU 

jrari ufque eo recepta morborum dottzincy altum 

eft Jilcntium. \ , 
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It is true that Dr Willis* had laid 3 founda- 
tion for this dodtririe, in his Patbologia Cerebri e$ 
Nervorum; and Baglivi had propofed a fyftern 
of this kind in his Specimen de fibra motriei et 
morbofa. But, in th^fe writers, it was either not 
extensively applied to difeafes, or was ftill lb in- 
volved in many phyfiological errors, that they 
had ^ttradted little attention ; and Dr Hoffman 
was the firft who gave any tdleraole fimple and 
clear fyftem on the fubjeft, or pointed out any 
extenfive application of it to the explanation of 
difeafes. 



/ 



There 

. j .* . ... 

v* This illuftrious phyfician was born at Great Bed win 
in Wiltfliire in 162 1. He took the degree of Matter of 
Arts in 1642 at Oxford, where he .was made profeflbr of 
natural philofophy in 1660 •, and that fame year he took 
the degree of M. D. ' His jpradHce was extenfive and 
jfuccelsFul ; he Was one of the firft members of the Royal 
Society in London, whither he removed in 1666; and 
foon'made his name as illuftrious' by his writings, as he 
had already done by his pra&ice. His works had been 
often printed feparately ; but they were not colle&ed till 
after his death, which happened on the nth of Novem- 
ber 1675. One edition was publifhed at Geneva in 1676, 
and another at Amfterdam in 1682, both in .quarto. 
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There can be no fort of doubt that the pher 
nomena of the animal oeconotny of health and 
in ficknefs, can only be explained by confider- 
ing the ftate and afFe&ions of the primary mo- 
ving powers in it. It is to me furprifing that 
phyfieians were fo long of perceiving this, and 
I think we are therefore particularly indebted to 
Dr Hoffman for putting us into the proper tram 
of investigation ; and it every day appears that 
phyfieians perceive the neceffity of entering 
more and more into this inquiry/ ' It wa^ this, 
I think, which engaged Dr Kaaw fioerhaave to 
publifh his work, intitled Impetum faciens ; as 
well as Dr Gaubius to give the Pathology of 
tfre Solidum vivunu Even the Baron Van Swie- 
ten has, upon the fame view, thought it necef- 
fary, in at lead one particular, to make a very 
confiderabie change in the dodtrine of his ma- 
iler, as he has done in his Commentary upon the 
755th Aphorifm. Dr Haller has advanced this 
part of fcience very much by his experiments 
on irritability and fenfibility. In tbefe and in , 

.many other inftances, particularly in the wri- 
tings of Mr Barthez of R^ontpelier, of fome 

. progrefs in tbe ftudy of the afFedlions of the 
jNervous Syftem, we muft perceive how much 
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we are indebted to Dr Hoffman for his fo pro- 
perly beginning it. The fubjelt, however, ( is 
difficult : The laws of the Nervous Syftera, in 
the various circumftances of the animal oecono- 
roy, are by no means afcertained ; and, from 
want of attention and obfervation with the view 
to a fyftem on this fubjedt, the bufincfc appears 
to many as an inexplicable myftery. There is 
no wonder, therefore, that, on fuch a difficult 
fubjeft, Dr Hoffman's fyftem was imperfect and 
jncorred ; and has had lefs influence on the 
writings and pra&ice of phyficians fince his 
time than might have been expeded. He him- 
felf has not applied his fundamental do&rine fo 
extenfively as he might have done ; and he has. 
every where intermixed an Humoral Pathology, 
as incorreft and hypothetical as any other. 
Though be differed from his colleague Dr Stahl 
in the fundamental do&rines of his fyftem, it is 
but too evident that he was very much infeded 
with the Stahlian do&ines.of Plethora and Ca- 
cochytny, as may be obferved throughout the 
whole courfe of his work ; and particularly in 
his chapter De morborum generatione ex nimia 
fanguinis qmntitate et humor umimpur it ate. 



But 
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But it is heedlefs for me to dwell any longer 
lipon the fyftem of Hoffman: And I am next 
to offer fome remarks on the fyftem of Dr Boer- 
haave, the cotemporary of both the other Syfte- 
matics, and who, over all Europe, and efpecial- 
ly in this part of the world, gained higher re- 
putation than any others. 

Da Boerhaave * was a man of general eru- 
dition ; 



* Voorhoot, a fmall village about two miles from Ley- 
den, gave birth to this eminent phyfician on the laft day 
of the year 1668. He was educated at Leyden, and 
look his firjft degree in philofophy in 1690. . His thefis on 
this occafipn was a confutation of the dodrines of Epicurus, 
Hobbes, and Spinofa, ii* which he ihewed great ftrength of 
genius and argument. Although he was at this time well 
qualified to enter into' the church, which was his father's 
intention, yet he was diffident of his abilities, and chofe 
to attend the le&ures of divinity longer. His patri- 
aony was Jiowever now exhaufted, and he fupported 
iimfelf at the univerfity by teaching mathematics, while 
he profecuted his theological ftudies, This conaud was 
much approved by the eminent men both of the univer- 
fity and city, and procured for Boerhaave the friendship 
of Mr Vandenburg the burgomafier of Leyden. Under 
the patronage, and at the perfuauon of this gentleman, 

Boerhaave 
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dition ; and, in applying to medicine, he' had 
carefully ftudied the auxiliary branches of ana- 
tomy, 



Boerhaave applied himfelf to the ftudy of phyfic with 
great ardor and indefatigable diligence. In a fhort tune 
he became a proficient in anatomy, chemiftry, and the 
materia medica, which indeed are the bafes of phyfic. 
Leaving Leyclen, he went to the univerfity of Harderwick 
in Guelderland, and there took his degree of Do&or of 
Phyfic in July 1693. On his return to Leyden he ftill 
perfifted in his intention of entering into the miniftry, 
which luckily, for the lake of phyfic, was fruftrated by 
the following adventure : In a paflage-boat where Boer- 
haave was, a difcourfe was accidentally darted about the 
do&rines of Spinofa, as fubverfive of religion ; and one 
of the paffengers, with vague inveftives of blind zeal, op- 
poled this philofopher's pretended mathematical demon- 
ftration. Boerhaave calmly afked him if he had read 
Spinoff's work, which he had fo much derided* The bi- 
got was fuddenly ftruck dumb, and became fired with fi- 
lent refentment. As foon as he arrived at Leyden, h$ 
fpread abroad a rumour that Boerhaave was become 1 
Spinofift. Boerhaave finding thefe prejudices to gaii 
ground, thought it more prudent to purfue the fcience of 
phyfic, than rilk the refufal of a licence for the pulpit. He 
how joined the pra&ice of phyfic to the theory. On the 
1 8th of May 1701 he commenced his leftures on the In- 
ftitutes of Phyfic. In 1709 he was created Profeffor of 
Medicine and Botany-, and in 17x8 he fucceeded Le 
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tomy, chemiftry, and botany, fo that he excel- 
led in each. In forming a Syftem of Phyfic, 
he feems to have ftudied diligently all the feve- 
ral writings of both ancient and modern phyfi- 
cians ; and, without prejudice in favour of any 
former fyftems, he endeavoured to be a* candid 
and genuine eccle&ic. Pofleffed of an excel- 
lent fy Hematic genius, he gave a fyftem fuperior 
to any that had ever before appeared. As in 
the great extent, and feemingly perfedt confif- 
tency, of fyftem, he appeared to improve and 
refine upon every thing that had before been 
offered ; and as in his leftures be explained his 
do&rines with great clearnefs and elegance, he 
fbon acquired a very high reputation, and his 
fyftem was more generally received than any 
former had been fince the time of Galen. Who- 
ever will confide r the merits of Dr Boerhaave, 
and can compare his fyftem with that of former 
writers, mud acknowledge that he was very 

juftly 

Mort in the Profeflbrflrip of Chemiftry. In Auguft 172a 
he was feized with the gout, and was obliged to refiga 
his profeflbrfhips of Chemiftry and Botany in 1729. He 
continued for fome time to pradice, but was at length 
obliged to quit that alfo ; and he died on the 23d of Sep- 
tember 1738. 2 
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juftly efleemed, and gave a fyftem which was at 
that time defervedly valued, 



i 



But, in the progrefs of an inquifitive and jn- 
duftrious age, it was not to be expe&ed that 
pny fyftem Ihould laft fo long as JJoerhaave's 
has doner The elaborate Commentary of Van 
Swieten on Boerhaave's fyftem of pradtice, has 
been only finifhed a few years ago ; and though 
this commentator has added many facts, and 
'made fome corredtions, he has not, except in 
?he particular mentioned above, made any im- 
provement in the general fyftem. It is evcin 
furprifing that Boerhaave himfelf, though he 
lived near forty ye^rs after he had firft formed 
his fyftem, had hardly in all that time made any 
corre&ions of it, or additions to it : The follow- 
ing is the molt remarkable. In aphorifm 755, 
the words forte et nervoji, tarn cerebri quam cere- 
belli cordi dejtinati inertia, did not appear in any 
edition before the fourth ; and what a difference 
of fyftem this points at, every phyfician mud 
perceive. 



When I firft applied to the ftudy of Phytic, 
I learned only the fyftem of .Boerhaave ; and 
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even when I came to take a Profeffor's chair in 
this Univerfity, I found that fyftem here in its 
entire and full force ; and as I believe it ftill 
fubfifts in credit elfewhere, and that no other fy- 
ftem of reputation has been yet offered to the> 
world, I think it neceflary for me to point out 
particularly the imperfe&ions and deficiencies of 
the Boerhaavian fyftem, in order to fhe'w the 
propriety and neceffity of attempting ii new one. • 



To execute this, however, fo fully as I might, 
would lead me into a detail that can hardly be 
admitted of here ; and I hope it is not necefla- 
ry, a^I think, that every intelligent perfon, who 
has acquired any tolerable knowledge of the 
prefent ftate of our fcience, muft, in many in- 
fiances, perceive its imperfe&ions. I (hall there- 
fore touch only upon the great lines of this 
fyftem j and from the remarks I am to offer, 
truft that both the miftakes and deficiencies 
which run through the whole of his works will 
appear. / 



Dr Boerhaave's treatife of the difeafes of 

i 

the fimple folids, has the appearance of being 
very dear and confident, and was certainly con- 

fidered 
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fidered by him as a fundamental doftrine : Buty 
in my apprehenfion, it is neither corred, nor 
cxtenfively applicable. Not to mention the ufe* 
lefs, and perhaps erroneous, notion of the com- 
pofition of earth and gluten ; nor his miftake 
concerning the ftru&ure of compound mem- 
branes ; nor his inattention to the ftate of" the 
cellular texture ; all of them circumftances 
-which render his do&rine imperfeft ; I (hall in- 
fill only upon the whole being very little appli- 
cable to the explaining the phenomena of health 
or ficknefs. The laxity or rigidity of the limple 
folid does indeed take place at the different 
periods of life, and may perhaps, upon other oc- 
cafions, occur as the caufe of difeafe : But' I pre- 
fume, that the ftate of the limple folid is, upon 
few occafions, either changeable or ad u ally 
changed ; and th^t, in ninety-nine cafes of art 
hundred, the phenomena attributed to fuch a 
change, do truly depend on the ftate of the fo- 
lidum vivum ; a circumftance which Dr Boer- 
haave has hardly taken notice of in any part of 
his works. How much this fhews the deficiency 
and imperfe&ion of his fyftem I need not ex- 
plain. The learned work of Dr Gaubius, above 
referred to, as well as many other treatifes of 

late 
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late authors, point out fufficiently the defedh 
and imperfections of Boerhaave on this fub- 

i 

After Dr Boerhaave has confidered the dif- 
eafes of the folids, he, in the next place, at- 
tempts to explain the more fimple difeafes of 
the fluids; and there, indeed, he delivers a 
more correct do&rine of acid and alkali . than 
had been » given before : But, after all, he has 
done it very imperfe&ly. We have, indeed, 
fince his time, acquired m6re knowledge upon 
the fubjeft of digeftion ; and fo much" as to 
know, that a great deal more is yet neceffary to 
enable us to underftand in what manner the ani- 
znal fluids are formed from the aliments taken 
in. And although Dr Boerhaave has fallen in- 
to no confiderable error with refpedt to a mor- 
bid acidity in the ftomach, he could not pofli- 
bly be complete upon that fubjedt ; and his no- 
tion of the effects of acidity in the mafs of blood 
feems to have been entirely miftaken, and is in- 
deed not confiftent with what v he himfelf has 
delivered elfewhere. 

His doftrine of alkali is fome what better 

founded. 
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founded, but it is probably carried too far ; and 
the ftate of alkalefcency and put re fad ion, as 
well as ajl the other changes which can take 
place, in the condition. of animal fluids, are par- 
ticulars yet involved in great obfcurity, and are, 
therefore ftill fubjedh of difpute. 

Th^re is another particular, in which Boer- 
haave's dodtrine concerning the fluids appears to 
me imperfeft and unfatisfa&ory ; and that is, 
in his dodrihe de Glutinofo fpontaneo. The 
caufes which he has affigned for it are by no 
means probable, and the adtual exiftence of it 
is feldom to be 'proved. Some of the proofs 
adduced for the exiftence of the phlegma call- 
dum, are,manifeftly founded on a miftake with 
refpeft to what has been called the inflammatory 
cruft, (See Van Swieten's Commentary, page 
96.) ; and the many examples given by Boer- 
haave, of a glutinofum appearing in the human 
body, (Aph. 75-^are all of them nothing more 
than inftances of collections or concretions found 
out of the courfe of the circulation. 

If, then, we confider the imperfection of-Di* 
Boerhaave's dodtrine with refpedt to the ftate 

» and 
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and various ^condition .of tte animal fluids ; 
and if at the fame tknc we xefle& how frequent- 
ly he and his followers <faay.c employed the i&rp* 
pofition ^f an acrimony or /leotar of the fluids, 
as caufes of difeafe, and for directing the prao 
tice ; we mud, as I apprehend, be fatisfied, that 
hi* fyftem is not only deficient and inqoa^f fete, 
bttt fallacious and apt to m iflead. Although k 
cannot he defied, that the fluids of the humap 
iwfcly./ttfes various morbid changes ; atnd tfeat 
upo& thfffe, diieafes may primarily depend ; y«t 
I ,muft k£g le^ve to maintain, tliat the qatqre 
(ptf ftby^fe changes is {bldom understood, and 
inore felfiom flill is it Jqiown when they have 
Jaksn |4aqe : That pur ^reafoniiigs concerning 
themha&e been, for the waft part, ; purely hy- 
pothetical* have therefore contributed nothing 
to improve, aad have often milled, the practice 
of pbyfic In this, particularly, they have bees 
hurtful, that they have withdrawn our attention 
. from, and. prevented our iLudy of, the motions 
cf the animal fyftem, upon the itate of which 
the phenomena trf idifeafes do more certainly. 
ai)d generally depend. Whoever, then, ihali 
confider the almoft total negle& of the ftate of 
the moving powers of the animal body, and the 
Vol. I. C prevalence 
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prevalence of an hypothetical humoral patholo- 
gy, fo confpicuous in every part of 'the Boer- 
haavian Syftem, mud be convinced of its very' 
great defe&s, and perceive the neceflity of at- 
tempting one more ,corre&. 



\ , 



After giving this general view, it is not re* 
quifite to enter into particulars : But, I believe, 
there are vefry few pages of his aphorifms in 
which there does not occur fome error or dfe* 
fed ; although, perhaps, not to be imputed to 
the fault of Boerhaave, fo much as to this, that 
fince his time a great colle&ion of new fads 
has been acquired by obfervation and experi- 
ment. This, indeed, affords the beft and moft 
' folid reafon for attempting a new fyftem : For, 
when many new fa&s have been acquired, it 
becomes requifite that thefe fhould be incorpo- 
rated into a fyftem, whereby not only particu- 
lar fubjedts may be improved, but the whole 
may be rendered more complete, confident, and 
ufeful. Every fyftem, indeed, muft be valuable 
in proportion to the number of fads that it 
embraces and comprehends ; and Monf. Quef- 
ney could not pay a higher compliment to the 
3 fyftem 
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fjftem of Boerhaave, than by ikying that it ex- 
hibited La medicine collective. 

But here it will, perhaps, be fuggefted to 
file, that the only ufefhl work on the fubjed of 
Phyfic, is the making a collection of all the fads 
that relate to the art, and therefore. of all that 
experience has taught us with refped to the cure 
of difeafes. I agree entirely in the opinion ; 
but doubt if it can ever be properly accomplifii- 
ed, without aiming at fome fy ftem of principles, 
by a proper indud ion and generalifation of fads: 
At lead I am perfuaded that it can be done not 
'only very fafely, but xnoft ufefully in this yay. 
This, however, muft be determined by a trial. 
I know that the late Mr Lieutaud has attempted 
a work on the plan of colleding fads without 
imy reafoning concerning their caufes : And 
< while I am endeavouring to give fome account 
.of the prefent ftate of Phyfic, I cannot difmift 
the fubjed without offering fome remarks upon 
the promifing Synopjis univirfie medicines, com-? 
£o&d by the firft phyfici^n of a learned and 
ingenious natiofi. 



Ik this work there are ijiany fads and much 
observation frQin the Author's oyfa experience, 

Ca . wbiclr 
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which may be ufeFiil to thofe who have other- 
wife acquired fome knowledge and difcerrunent ;; 
but, throughout the whole work, there- is fuch 
total want of method, arrangement, fyftera A ,or 
cteciGon, that, in- my humble opinion, it can be- 
of little ufe, and may prove very perplexing, to 
thofe who are yet to learn. Ttoe diftin&ion of 
the genera of difeafes, the diftin&ion of the fpe-t 
bits of each, and often even that of the varieties,. 
I bold to be aneceffary foundation of every plat* 
of Phyftc, whether Dogmatical or Empirical.- 
Bat very little of this diftindion is to be found 
in the work of Mr Lieutaud ; and in his preface 
he tells us, that he meant to negle& fuch argute* 
fcdulitas. And indeed his method of managing; 
his fubjeft mull certainly interrupt and retard 
all methodical nofology. His arrangement of 
difeafes is according to no affinity, but that o§ 
the flighted and uninftru&ive kind, the place i£ 
the body wliith-they happen to affeift. His G^- 
tier alia et incepta fedis, have hardly any connpe** 
tion at all ; the titles, Rbeumatifmus, Hypocbon^ 
driqfis, Hydrops^ follow . ona another. When 
he does attempt any general do&rine, it is not 
till long after he has treated of the widely^fcat- 
tered particulars. Under each particular title: 

which* 
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which he aflumes, he has endavouced to eniu 
raerate the whole of the fy mptoms that ever ag« 
peared in a difeafe under that title; and -this 
without aiming at any.diftio&ion between the 
eflfential and accidental fymptoms, or marking 
the' feveral combinations under which thefe 
fymptoms do for the mod part fteadily appeajr.. 
From the concurrence of accidental fymptoms. 
the variety of the fame difeafe k frequently con- 
ficterable, a circumstance necefiarily perplexing 
and diftra&ing to young pra&itioners ± but it ' 
feems ftrange to me, that an experience of thirty 
years, in eonfiderable pra&ice, coiftld do nothing 
to relieve them. 

* * 

Mr Lieutaud has aft the fame time increa^- 
led the confufion that miift arife from this want 
oi diftin&ion, by his Corrfidering as primary 
- difeafes, what appear to me to be the fymptoms, 
effects, and feqhels, of other difeafes only. Of 
this I think the MJtus rnorbofur^ Virium exolutio, 
Dolores, Stagnatiofdnguinis^ Purulentia, %remor % 
Pervigilium^ Rauado, Suffbcatio, Vomiw* Empye- 
ma, Singultus, Vomitus, Dolor Stotnachi, Tttuf- 
mus, all treated of under feparate titles, are ex- 
jaraptes* A general 'SyjaptG*natologia, may be a 

C 3 - very 
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vfcry ufeful work, with a view to a Syftem of 
Pathology ; but/ with a view to pradice with* 
oat any Syftem, it mull have had effeds, as 
leading only to a palliative pra&ice, and divert- 
ing from the proper efforts! towards obtaining a 

* 

radical cure. Mr Lieutaud, indeed, has endea- 
voured to exhibit the fymptoms above mention* 
ed as fo many primary difeafes : But he has fel- 
dom fucceeded in this ; and, in delivering the 
pradice, he commonly, finds it neceflary to con- 
fider them as fymptoms, and that not without 
fome theory, implied or exprefied, with reipeft 
to their proximate caufe§. His title of Dolores 
may be taken as an example of this ; and from 
which it may he readily perceived how far fuch 
treatifes can be really ufeful, 



Ik eftabliflaing a proper pathology, there is 
nothing that has been of more fervice than the 
pifie&ion of morbid bodies. Mr Lieutaud has 
been much and moil commendably employed ;q 
this way, and in this Synopfis he has endeavour- 
ed to communicate his knowledge on the fuh- 
je<a ; but, in my humble opinion, he has fejj 
dom done it in a manner that can be ufeful. In 
the fame way that he has delivered the fymp- 
toms 
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toras of difeafes without any inftru&ive arrange- 
ment ; fo, on the fubjedt of the appearances af- 
ter death, he has mentioned every morbid ap- 
pearance that had ever been obferved after the 
difeafe of which he is then treating : But thefe 
appearances are 'ftrangfely huddled together, 
without any notice taken of thofe which belong 
to one fet of fymptoms or to another ; and, with 
regard to the whole, without any attempt to di- 
ftinguilh between the caufes of difeafes and the 
caufes of death ; although the want of fuch di- % 
ftinftipn is the well-known ground of fallacy 
upon this fubjedl. I take for v an example, the 
appearances mentioned as having been obferved 
after dropfy. Here morbid appearances, found 
in every part of th^.body, in every cavity of it, 
arid ip every vifcus contained in thefe cavities, 
are enumerated ; but which of thefe morbid 
Hates are . fnore frequent or more rare, and 
which had .been more particularly conne&ed 
with the different caufes, or with the different 
ftate of fymptoms previoufly recited, we are not 
informed, nor has he enabled us to difcover. 
In fliort, the difle&ion of morbid bodies has 
been, ^nd may be, highly ufeful ; but in order 
tQ be fQ f it muft be under a different manage - 

C 4 xnent 
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ment from what we fmd, cither in t&re Synop- 
sis, or eyetr in the Hijloria Anatomfco-mdiea. 



.\ 



1 cannot difmifs this fubjedl without re- 
marking, that the difleftion of morbid bodies, 
h chiefly valuable upon account of its leading - 
trs to difcover the proximate caufes of difeafes : 
Arid the great and valuable work of the itlu- - , 
ftrious Morgagni, is properly intitled De fedibus 
et Gausis. It may well feem furprifing, then, 
that Lieutaud fhould find the whole of proxi- 
mate caufes atra cdRgine merfas ; apd that he 
fhould never have thought of applying his dif- 
fetfions towards the afcertaining at leaft fome 
of thefe. 

/ 
i 

But let me now proceed to confider the im- 
portant part of every practical wojk, and of 
this Synopjis univerfae medicina ; th^t is, the me- 
thod of curing jlifeafes. 

\ • 

i 

Here, again, upon the fame plan as in gi- ■ 

ving the hiftories of difeafe, the method v of cure 

is delivered* by enumerating the whole of the 

remedies that have ever been employed in a di£. 

, vm under the title prefixed ; without affigning 

the 
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. the fpecies, or the circumftances to which the 
remedies, though of a Very different and fome- 
times - oppoffte, nature, are peculiarly adapted. 
On the fubje& of Afthma, he* very juftly bb- 
ferves, that phyficians have been to blame in 
confounding, under this title, almoft all the 
fpecies of Dyfpnoea ; and he himfelf very pro- 
perly conftders Afthma as a difeafe diftinft 
from all the other cafes of Dyfpnoea. Still, 
however, he cbnfiders Afthma as of many dif- 
ferent fpecies, arifing from many different 
caufes, which, till we underftand better, we 
cannot attempt to remove. Notwithftanding 
all this,' he proceeds to deliver a very general 
cure. Paritm aheft, fays he, quin fpecifici titufo 
gaudeant pe&oraKa, vulneraria, et incidentia ! 
But from fiich language I receive no clear idea ; 
nor can I obtain s any clear diredlion from the 

• enumeration of his medicines. Bacca juniperi, 
gummi tragacantbum vel ammoniacum, fapo, aqua 
picea, terebmthina^ &c. qua tamen baud indiferi- 
minatim funt ufurpanda, fed pro \re not a, deleBu 
opus eft. Very juftly indeed, deleftu opus eft ; 
but here, as in many other inftances, he gives us 
do fort of affiftance. 

% From 
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From bis endeavours, though not always fuc- 
cefcful, to negled all fyftem, bis pra&ice is ge- 
nerally delivered in a very indecifive manner ; 
or, what has the fame effed, in a way fo condi- 
tional as will render it always difficult, and of- 
ten impodible, for a young pra&itioner to fol- 
low him* Let us take, for example, his cure of 
Dropfy. " The cure may be begun by blood- 
" letting in certain conditions ; but, in others, 
" it cannot be employed without danger. It gives ' 
"' relief in difficult breathing ; but, after it is 
" praftifed, the fymptoms are aggravated, and 
rendered more objlinate. It is not to be. con- 
cealed that fome perfons have been cured by 
repeated blood-lettings, or fpontaneous he- 
morrhagies ; but it is at the fame time known, 
tbatfucb a remedy inopportunely employed, has 
in many in/lances bafiened on the fatal event" 
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In the fame manner he treats of vomiting, 
purging, fweating, and the ufe of mineral wa- 
ters :~ But I mud confefs, that he has no where 
removed any of .my doubts pr difficulties, and 
indeed he has fometimes increafed them. He 
fays, that hepatics, or aperients, fuch as the tin* 
gua cervina y berbes capillares y &c. deferve com- 
mendation ; 
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mendation $ but that, when the difeafe has ari- 
fen to a certain degree, they have been, for the 
mq/i part , found to be ufekfs. He obferves, that 
the- powder of tO&ds given in wine, to the quan- 
tity of a fcruple or more, has fucceeded with fe~ 
veral. 

* 

t 
. Suchl are, commonly, the methods of cure 

delivered by Mr Lieutaud, longxori ei forte Jeli- 

cijjima praxi edoclus. 

It would be tedious to enter further into that 

detail, which a criticifm of this immethodical 

and uninftru&ive work might lead me into ; 

but, if the bounds proper for this preface did 

not prevent me, I would particularly fhow that 

the work is far from being free from thofe rea- 

fonings which the author pretends to avoid, and 

would afFed even to defpife. He ItiH holds the 

dodrines of the concoction and critical 

evacuat*6n of morbific matter; dodrines 

depending upon fubtile theories, and which, in 

my opinion, can in no wife be afcertained as 

matters of fad. Mr Lieutaad likewife is dill 

very iriach upon, the old pl£h of following na- 

tPRB, and therefore gives often what I confi- 

der 
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<ler as a feeble and inert pra&ice. The bumec- 
tantia, diluentia, demulcentia, et iempcrantia, are 
with him very univerfal remedies, and oftea 
thdfe which alone are to be employed* 



The mention of tfaefe medicines might Itead 
me, to take notice of Mr Lieutaud's fecond vo- 
lume, in which, ab infula remediorum farragine 
dliennSy he promifes* a great reformation upon 
the fubjed : But this falls fo far fhort of the 
idea of Btitifh phyficians; that I need not make 
any remarks upon it. With refpeft to his iift 
of fiimples, or Emporetica, as he is pleafed to 
terrii them, an Englifh apothecary would fmile 
at it ; and with refpedt to his officinalia, I belief e 
they are to be found'no where but in the Codex . 
Medicament arius of Paris ; and in his MagiJIra- ? 
lia his dofes are generally fuch afe the tiioft timid 
pra<&itioner in this country would hardly de- * 
fceiid to, and fuch as none of our practitioners ; 
of experience would depend upon. Jn fhort, 
the whole of the work both with refpeft -to the 
theories with which it abounds, and to the fadts 
whidh it gives, will not, in my apprehenfion, - 
bear any ferious criticifm. But I muft con T 
elude, and ftiall Only fay further, that filch as I 

, have 
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have reprefented it, is this work, executed by a 
man of the firft rank in the profeffion. It is in- 
deed for that reafon I have c ho fen it as the ex- 
ample of a work, upon the plan of giving f&6U 
only r and of avoiding the ftudy or even the no- 
tice of the proximate caufes of difeafes : And 
with \Vhat advantage fuch a plan is purfued, I 
{hall leave my readers to qonfider.. 



In tiie following Treatife I have followed a dif- 
ferent courfe. I have endeavoured to collect 
the fe&s relative to the difeafes of the human 
body, as fully as the nature of the work and 
the hounds neceflarily prefcribed to it would ad- 
mit : But I have not been fatisfied with giving 
the fads, without endeavouring to apply them 
to the inveftigation of proximate caufes, and 
upon thefe to eftablHh a more fcientific and de- 
cided method of cure. In aiming at this, I flat- 
ter myfelf that I have avoided hypothefes, and 
what have been called theories. I have, indeed, 
endeavoured to eftablifh many general do&rines, 
hoth phyfiological and pathological ; but I trufl: 
that thefe are only a generalifation of fads, or 
conclusions from a cautious arid full induction : 
And if any one fliall refufe to admit, or dirfeft- 
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ly {hall oppofe, my general dodrines, he muft 
do it by fhewing that I hare been deficient or 
miftaken in afliiming and applying fads. * I 
have, myfelf, been jealous pf my being fome- 
times imperfed in thefe refpe&s ; but I havtf 
generally endeavoured to obviate thfe confe- 
quences of this, by proving, that the proximate 
caufes which I have affigned are true in fad, as 
well as deductions from any reafoning that I 
may feem to have employed. Further, to ob- 
viate any dangerous fallacy in propofing a me- 
thod of fcure, I have always been anxious to 
fuggeft that which, to the beft of my judgment, 
appeared tt> be the method approved of by ex- 
perience, as much as it was the confequence'of 
fyftem. 

/ Upon this general plan I have endeavoured 
to form a fyftem of phyfic that fhould compre- 
hend the whole of the fatts relating to the 
fcience, and that will, I hope, colledfc and arrange 
them in better order than ha$ been done before, 
as well as point out in particular thofe which 
are ftiH wanting to eftablifh general principles. 
This which I have attempted, may^ like other 
fyftems, hereafter fufFer a change ; but I am 

confident, 
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confident, that we are at prefect in a better 
train of inveftigation than phyficians were in 
before the time of Dr Hoffman. The affedions 
of the motions and moving powers of the ani- 
mal (Economy, muft certainly be the leading 
inquiry in confidering the difeaies of the human 
body. The inquiry may be difficult ; but it 
muft be attempted, or the fubjed muft be de- 
ferted altogether. I have, therefore, affumed 
the general principles of Hoffman, as laid down 
in the pafiage which I have quoted above : And 
if I have rendered them more corred, and more 
exteniive in their application ; and, more par- 
ticularly, if I have avoided introducing the ma- 
ny hypothetical do&rines of the Humoral Pa- 
thology, wliich disfigured both his and all the 
other fyftems which have hitherto prevailed ; I 
hope I ftiall be excufed for attempting a fyfterfi, 
which upon the whole may appear new. 

Edin. Nov. 1783. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

i 

i.TN teaching the Practice of P**y- 
X sic, we endeavour to give inftruc- 
tions for difcerning, dijlinguijhing, pre- 
venting, and curing difeafes, as they ocr 
cur in particular perfons. 

2. The art of discerning and di- 
stinguishing difeafes, tnay be beft at- 
tained by an accurate and complete ob- 
fervation of their phenomena, as thefe 
occur in concourfe and in fucceffion, 
and by qonftantly endeavouring to di- 

D 2 # ftipguifh 
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ftinguifh the peculiar and infeparable 
concurrence of fymptoms, to eftablifh 
a Methodical Nosology, or an ar- 
rangement of cUfeafes according to 
their genera and fpecies, founded upoq 
obferyation alone, abftra&ed from all 
reafoning. Such an arrangement I 
have attempted in another work, to 
which, in the courfe of the prefent, J 
ftiali frequently refer. 

3. The Prevention of diffeafes de* 
pends upon the knowledge of theip re«p 
mote c&ufes*, which is partly deliver- 

ed 



* Remote caufes are of two kinds, vi%. the pre- 
o*ifpofing and the exciting, or,: 9s it is fometimes call- 
ed, the occafional. The predifpoiing is that which 
renders the body liable or capable of being afFefted 
by difeafe, when the exciting caufe is applied. No 
dtfeafe* can exift without an occafional caufe ; yet it 
is ncceflary, that, at the fame time, the Hate of, the 
body be fuch -as to admit that caufe to take, effed, or 
a£b The predifpofing caufe is inherent in the body ; 
hut it may nevertheless be induced or changed by an 
external caufe flill more remote; Thus pletbora mtj • 

bo 
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ed in the general Pathology, and part- 
ly to be delivered in this Treatife.. . 

4. The Cure of difeafes is. chiefly, 
and almojft unavoidably , founded in the 
knowledge of their proximate caufes *. 
This requires an acquaintance with 
the Inftitut ions of; Medicine; that is, 
the know&dge of the ftru&ure,, adion, 
and functions of the human body ,5 of 
the feveral changes which it may un- 
dergo 5 and of the feveral powers by 
whfch it can be changed. Our . know- 
ledge of thefe particulars, however, is 

D3 ftiil 

be the predifp6fing caufe of rnaay difeafes, yet that 
fame plethora may be induced by various caufes pre- 
Vioufly ac"ofig on the body. 

The prevention of difeafes is to avoid the exciting 
caufe, and to corred that ftate of the body, whicji 
renders it capable of being affected by the. exciting 
caufe. 

« 

* Proximate caufes are thofe which immediately 
produce the difeafe, and whofe removal cures the d#- 
cafe* . > 
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ftrll incomplete, i* in many refped* 
doubtful, and has been often involved 
in miftake and error. The do&rine, 
therefore, of proximate caufei, found- 
ed upon that knowledge, muft be fre- 
quently precarious and uncertain. It 
is, however, poffible for a judicious 
phyfician to avoid what is vulgarly 
called theory > that is, all reafoning 
founded upon hypothecs, and thereby 
many of the errors which have former- 
ly taken place in the Inftitutions of 
Medicine. It is poffible alfo for a per- 
ion who has an extenfive knowledge 
of rhe fa&s relative to the animal ceco- 
nomy in health and in ficknefs, by a 
cautious and complete indu&ion, to 
eftablifh many general principles which 
may guide his reafoning with fafety ; 
and while, at the fame time, a phyfi- 
cian admits, as a foundation of prac- 
tice, thofe reafonings only which are 
fimple, obvious, and certain, and for 
the mod part admits, as proximate 
1 caufes > 
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caufes, thofe alone that are eftablifhed 
as matters of fad rather than as deduc- 
1 tio x ns of feafbning, he may with great 
advantage eftablifh a fy ft em of pra&ice 
chiefly founded on the do&rine of 
proximate caufe$. Bm; when, thU can- 
not, be done with fu&cient certainty f 
the judicious and prudent jrfiyfkian 
will have recourfe to Expedience a- 
lone j always, hpiwever, aware of the 
hitherto incomplete and falljaeipus ftate 
of Empiricifm. 

5„ "With a ftr i<$ attention to thcfe 
considerations in the whole of the fol- 
lowing Treatife, I proceed to treat of* 
particular difeafes in the order of my 
Methodical NoCology. 
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PART 1. 

OF PYREXIA, OR FEBRILE 

DISEASES. 

■ 

& p>YREXf^E f of febrile difeafes^ 
IT are diftingiiiftied by the fol- 
lowing appearances. After beginning 
with: fome degree of c6ld fhivering, 
they fhetv fbtne iiicrfeiafe of heat, and 
an hicreafed frequency of pulfe, with 
the interruption and difdrder of feve- 
ral fundions, particularly fome dimi- 
nution of ftrength in the Animal func- 
tions. 

• * ■ 

7. Of thefe Pytexisfe I have fotified 
a clafs, and have fubdivided it into the * 
five orders of Fevers, Inflamma- 
tions, Eruptions, Hemorrhagies > 
and Flukes. See Synopfis Nofologae 
Methodicae, Edit. 3. 1780. 

1 

BOOK 



BOOK I. 
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CHAP. I. 
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C^f the Phenomena of Fevers. 

8. TPHOSE difeafes are more ftridly 
l called fevers, which have the 
general fymptoms of pyrexia, without 
having alongft with them any topical 
affe<3ion that is eflential and primary, 
inch as the other orders of the Pyrexiae 
always have. 

9. Fevers, as differing in the number 
and variety of their fymptoms, have 
been very properly confidered as of di- 
ftirift genera and fpecies. But we fiip- 

pofe r 
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pofe, that there are certain circumfb*- 
ces in common to all the difeafe$ com- 
prehended under this order, which are 
therefore thbfe eflentially neceflary to, 
and properly conftituting the nature of 
fever. It is bur bufinefs efpecially, and 
in the firft place, to inveftigate theie £ 
and I expert to find them as they occur 
in the paroxyfm or fit of an intermit- 
tent fever, as this is moft commonly 
formed. 



i o. N The phenomena to be obferved in 
fiich a paroxyfm are the following: 
The perfon is affe&ed, firft with a lan- 
guor or fenfe of debility , a fluggilhnei^ 
in motion, and fome uneafinefs in ex* 
erting it, fc with frequent yawning and 
ftretching. At the fame time, the face 
and extremities become pale ; the fea- 
tures fhrink 5 the bulk of every exter- 
nal part is diminished } and the fkin, 
over the whole body, appears confirm- 
ed, as if cold had been applied to it* 

At 
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Xt the coming on of thefe fymptoms, 
Come coldnefs of the extremities, though 
little taken notice of by the patient, 
may be perceived by another perfon. 
At length the patient himfelf feels a 
fenfation of cold, commonly fir ft in his 
back, but, from thence, paffing Over the 
whole body ; and now his fkin feels 
warm ix> another perfon. The patient's 
fenfe of cold increafing, produces a 
tremor- in all his limbs, with frequent 
fuccuffions or rigors of the trunk of the 
body* When this fenfe of cold, and its 
efle&s, have continued for fome time, 
they become left violent, and are al- 
ternated with warm flufliings. By de- 
grees, the cold goes off entirely ; and 
a heat, greater than natural, prevails, 
and continues over the whole, body. 
With this heat, the colour of tjie fkin 
returns, and a preternatural rednefs ap- 
pears, efpecklly in the face. Whilft 
the heat and rednefs come on, the {kit* 
is, relaxed and fmoothed, but, for fome 

time, 
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time, continues dry. The features or 
the face, and other parts of the body> 
recover their ufual fize, and become e-* 
yen more turgid. When the heat, red- 
nefs, and tufgefcence have increafed 
and continued for fome time, a.moi* 
fture appears upon the. forehead, and by 
degrees becomes a fweat, which, gradu- 
ally extends downwards Over the whole 
body. As this fweat continues to flow, 
the heat of the body abates j the fweat p 
after continuing fome time, gradually 
ceafesj the body returns to its ufual 
temperature j and moft of the fuiuftions 
are reftored to their ordinary ftate *• ; 

ii. This feries of appearances gives, 
occafion to divide the paroxyfm into 
three different ftages, which are called 

the 

* This defcriptioii of a paroxyfin is truly admi- 
rable. The fymptoms are moft accurately defcribed, 
and the order of their fucceffion moft ftridly attends 
ed to by the author. s 
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the Cold., the Hot, and the Sweating 
Stages or Fit**: 

In the courfe of thefe, confiderable 
changes happen in the Hate of feveral 
other fundions, which are now to be 

mentioned. 

# 

12. Upon the firft approach of lan- 
guor, the pulfe becomes fometimes 
flower, and always weaker than before. 
As the fenfe of cold comes pn, x the 
pulfe becomes fmaller, very frequent, 
and often irregular. As the eold a- 
bates, and the heat comes on, the pulfe 
becomes more regular, hard, and full ; 
and, in thefe refpe&s, incrfeafes till the 
(weat breaks but. . As the fweat flows, 
the pulfe becomes fofter and lefs fre- 
quent, till, the fweat ceafing altoge- 
ther, it returns to its ufual flate. 

13.. The refpiration alfo (uffers fome 
phanges. During the cold ftage, the 

refpiration 
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refpiration is (frail, frequent, and an- 
xious, and is fometimes attended with 
a cough : As the hot ft age comes on, 
the refpiration becomes fuller and more 
free ; but tjontinues ftill frequent and 
anxious, till the flowing* of the fweat 
relieves the anxiety, and renders the 
breathing lefs frequent and more free* 
With the ceafing of the fweat 9 the 
breathing 1 returns to its ordinary Hate. 

I4» N The natural functions alio fuffer 
a change. Upon the approach of the 
cold ftage, the appetite for food ceafes^ 
and does not return till the paroxylm 
be over, or the fweat has flowed for 
feme time* Generally ,, during the whole 
of the paroxyfm,. there is not only a 
want of appetite, but an averfion from 
all folid, and efpecially animal food. 
As the cold ftage advances, there fre- 
quently comes on a ficknefs and nau- 
fea, which often increafes to a vomit- 
ing 



•>, 
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ing of fc matter that is for the molt part 
bilious. This vomiting commonly puts 
an end to the cold ft age, and brings on 
the hot. . As the hot ft age advances, 
the naufea and vomitirtg abate; and 
when the fweat breaks out, they gene- 
rally ceafe altogether. 

15. A confiderable degree of thirft is 
commonly felt during the whole courle 
of the paroxy fin. During the cold ft age, 
the thirft feems to arife from the dry- 
neli and clammynefsof the mouth and 
fauces, but, during the hot ftage, from 
the heat which then prevails over the 
whole body ; and, as the fweat flows, 
the mouth becomes moifter, and the 
thirft, together with the heat, gradu- 
ally abates *• 

16. In 

* The diirft in the cold and hot ftages of the pa- 
roxylm feems to be a provident defign of nature, and 
two been held forth as an argument for the exiftence 
tA the 91 1 mtdicatrix nature. The paroryftn coou. 

chubs 
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1 6. In the courfe of a paroxyfiii. there 
isoftenaconfiderable change in the ft ate 
of the fecretions. The circumftan- es 
jufl: now mentioned fliew it in the te- 
cjretion of the faliva and mucus of the 
mouth ; and it is ftill more remarkable 
with refped to the urine. During the 
cold ft age, the urine is almoft colour- 
lefs, and without cloud or fediment. 
In the hot ftage, it becomes high co~ 
loured, but is ftili without fediment.* 
After the fweat has flowed freely, the 
urine depofites a fediment commonly 
lateritious, and continues to do fo for 
fome time after the parpxyOn is! oven 



*f 



17. Excepting in certain uncommon 
cafes, which are attended throughout 
with a diarrhoea, {tools fe}dom occur 

till 



eludes with a profufe fweat ;' the produflion of this 
fweat requires an additional quantity of fluidity ; and 
nature, by means of the thirft, feems anxious to fup- 
ply the quantity of fluid matter neceffary for the per- 
Ijpiraaon^that is requifite to remove the difeafe. 
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till towards the end of a paroxyfin, 
when commonly a ftool happens, and 
which is generally of a loofe kind ** 

1 8. Analogous to thefe changes in 
the Hate of the fecretions, it frequent- 
ly happens, that the tumours fubfifting 
on the furface of the body fuffer, du- 
ring the cpld ftage of fevers, a fudden 
and confiderable detumefcence ; but 
generally, though not always, the tu- 
mours return to their former fize du- 

Vol.-L E ring 

* The Other's expreffion here is fomewhat auk- 
ward ; the meaning of the paflage is, that (tools fel- 
dom occur in the two firft ftages of a paroxyfin, ex- 
cept in peculiar cafes attended with diarrhoea ; and if 
a ftool happens about the end of the paroxyfin, it is 
generally of a loofe kind. 

A fpontaheofes diarrhoea always increafes tljfc vio- 
lence of the fymptoms, and the obftinacy of the dif- 
eafe. Hence the abfurd pradice of prefcribing pur* 
ges in agues, which never fail to' exacerbate the pa- 
roxyfms, and prolong their continuance. If any un- 
ea£heis arifes from accumulated faeces in the colon 
or re£tnsn, they may be removed by emollient gly- 
fters. 
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ring the '(wearing \ftage. In like man- 
ner, ulcers are fometimes dried up du- 
ring the cold ftage, and return again 
to difcharge matter during the Sweat- 
ing ftage, or after the paroxyfm is 



over. 



'y\u. 



19. Certain changes appear alfo in 
fenfation and thought. During the 
cold ftage, the fenfibility is often great- 
ly impaired; but when the hot ftage 
is formed, the fenfibility is recovered, 
and often confiderably increased. 



20. With refped to the intellectual 
fun&ians, when the cold ftage comes 
on, attention and recollection become 
difficult, and continue more or lefs fo 
during the whole paroxyfm. Hence 
fome confufion of thought takes place, 
and often arifes to a dilirium, which 
fometimes comes on at the beginning 
of the cold ftage, but more frequently 
i*ot till the hot ftage be formed. 

2I« It 
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21. It belongs alfo to this place to 
remark, that the cold ftage fometimes 
comes on with a drowfinefs and ftupor, 
wjiich often increafe to a degree that 
may be called comatofe or apople&ic. 

• 

22. We have ft ill to add, that fome* 
times, early in the cold ftage, a head- 
ach comes on } but which, more com- 
monly, is not felt till the hot ftage be 
formed, and then is ufually attended 
with a throbbing of the temples. The 

.headach continues till the fweat breaks 
out J but as this Aovfs more freely, that 

, gradually goes off* At the fame time 
with.the headach, there are Commonly 
pains of the back, and of fome of the 
great joints ; and thefe pains have the 

. fame courfe with th$ headach. 



, 23. Thefe are nearly the whole, and 
jure at leaft the chief of the phenomena 
which more conftantly appear in the 
paroxyfm of an intermittent fever ; and 

£ 2 we 
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We hare pointed out their ordinary con- 
courfe and fuceeffion. With refpe& to 
the, whole of them, however, it is to 
be obferved, that, in different cafes, 
the feveral phenomena are in different 
degrees ; that the feries of them is more 
or Iefs complete ; and that the feveral 
parts or ftages, in the time they occu- 
py, are ill a different proportion to oae 
another. 

24. It is very (eldora that a fever 
confifts of a fingle paroxyfm, fuch as 
we have now delcribed ; and it more 
generally happens, after a certain 
length of time has elapfed from the 
ceafing of the paroxyfin, that the fame 
ferres- of phenomena again arifes, and 
obferves the famecourfe as before j ami 
thefe ftates of Fever and Apyrexia 
often continue to alternate with one 
another for many times. In fiich cafes,, 
the length of time from the end of oqe 
paroxyfm to the beginning of another, 

Z • J* 
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is called an Intermission; and the 
length of time from the beginning of 
one paroxyfin to the beginning o an- 
other next iuccceding, is called an In- 
terval. . 

25. When the difeafe confifts of a 
number of paroxyfms, it is generally 
to be pbferved, that the intervals be- 
tween them are nearly equal; but thefe 
intervals are of different lengths in dif- 
ferent cafes. The moll ufual interval! 
is that of forty-eight hours, which is\? 
named the Tertian period. The 
.next moll common is that ,of fevcnty- 
two hours, and is named the Quartan 
period. Some other intervals alfo are 
obferved, particularly one of twenty- 
four hours, named therefore the Quo- 
tidian ; and the appearance of this is 
pretty frequent. But all other inter- 
vals longer than that of the quartan 
are extremely rare, and probably are 
E 3 only 
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only irregularities of the tertian o* 
quartan periods *. 

i 

26, The paroxyfins of pure inters 
mittent fevers are always finished in 
lefs than twenty-four hours ; and though 
it happens that there are fevers which 
confift of repeated paroxyfins, without 
any entire intermiflion between them J 
yet in fuch cafes it is obferved, that 
though the hot and fweating ftages 6£ % 

the 



* Of the quotidian, tertian, and quartan intermit- 
tent there are many varieties and forms ; as, The 
double tertian, having a paroxyfm every day, 'with 
the alternate paroxyfms fimilar to one another. The 
doubje tertian, with two paroxyfins every other 4ay, 
The triple' tertian, with two paroxyfins on one day, 
and another on the next. The double quartan, with 
two paroxyfins on the firft day, none on the fecond 
and third, and two again on the fourth Qay. The 
double quartan, with a paroxyfm on the firft day, ano- 
ther on the fecond, but hone on the third. The triple 
quartan, with three paroxyfms every fourth day. 
The triple quartan, with a paroxyfm every day, eye* 
j-y fourth paroxyfm being fimihu\ 
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the paroxy fin do not entirely ceafe be- 
fore the tweijty-four hours from their 
beginning have expired, they fuffer, 
however, before that time, a confider- 
able abatement or Remission of their 
violence; and, at the return of the 
quotidian period, a paroxyfm is in 
fome fhape renewed, which runs the 
fame courfe as before. This confti- 
tutes what is called a Remittent Fe- 



- . # » X 

VET*. 



27. When in thefe remittents the re- 
miffion is confiderable, and the return 
of a new paroxyfm is diftin&ly mark- 
ed by the fymptoms of a cold fliage at 
the beginning of it, fuch fevers retain 
ftri&Iy the appellation of Remittents. 
But when it happens, as it does ia cer- 
tain cafes, that the remiffion is not con- 
fiderable, is perhaps ^without fweat, and 
that the returning paroxy flh is not 
marked by the mod ufual fymptoms of 
a cold ftage, but chiefly by the aggrar 

JE 4 vatioij 
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vation or Exacerbation of a hat 
ftage, the difeafe is called a. Continued 
Fever. 

28. In fome cafes of continued fever, 
the remiffions and exacerbations are fo 
inconfiderable as not to be eafily ob- 
ierved or diftinguifhed ; and this has 
led phyficians to imagipe, that there 
is a fpecies of fever: fubfif^ing for fever- 
ral days together, and feemingly con- 
lifting of one paroxyfm only. This 
they haye called a Continent Fever $ 
but, in a long courfe of pra&ice, I have 
not had in opportunity of pbferving 
fiich a fever. 

29. It is, however, to be obferved 
here, that the fevers of a continued 
form are to be diftinguifhed from one 
another ; and that, while fome of a 
very continued fonqa do ftill belong tp 
{he fe&ion of intermittents, there are 
pthers which, though ftill confifting of 

fepar^te 
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feparate and repeated paroxyfms, yet, 
as different by their caufes and circum- 
fiances from intermittents, are to be 
diftinguifhed from the whole of thefe, 
and are more ftri&ly to be called and 
confidered a$ Continued *• Such are 
mofi of thofe which have been com- 
monly fuppofed to be Continent ; and 
thofe which by moft writers have been 
iimply named Continued, and which 
term I have employed as the title of 
3, fe&ion, to be diftinguifhed from that 
of Intermittent, 

I fhall here s^dd the marks by which, 
in pra&ice, thefe different continued, 
fevers may be diftinguifhed from one 
another. 

Thofe fevefs of a continued form, 
which, however, ftill belong to the 

fe&ion 

• 

* This paflage is very obfcure : The author's 
Cleaning is, that fome continued fevers put on the ap- 
pearence of intermittents; but, being different, in 
fome peculiar and material circumftances, from inter* 
jnittents, are not to be claffed with them. 
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fe&ion of intermittents, may be di- 
itinguifhed by their having pafled from 
an intermittent or remittent form, to 
that of a continued ; by their fhewing 
fome tendency to become intermittent, 
or at leaft remittent ; by their being 
known to hare been Occafioned by 
niarfh miafmata; arid, for the moft 
part, by theiir having but one paro- 
Xyftn, or one exacerbation and remi£ 
fion, in the courfe of twenty-four 
hours. 

On the other hand, Continued Fe- 
vers, to be more flridtly fo called, may 
be diftinguifhed by their fhowing little 
tendency to become intermittent or 
remittent in any part of their courfe, 
and efpecially after the firft week of 
their continuance j by their being oc- 
cafioned by human contagion, at leaft 
by other caufes than the marfh miaf- 
mata j and by their having pretty con- 
ftantly an exacerbation and remiffion 
twice jn the courfe of every twenty- 
four 
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four bouts. In both cafes, the know- 
ledge of the nature of the epidemic fo?' 
the titide prevailing, may have a great? 
ihare in d£terininin£ the nature of thfe 
particular feVer. 

30. With ref^d to : the form, 6? 
Type, of fevers, this further iriiy be 
obferved, That the quartan, while it 
has the longeft interval, has', at the 
fame time, the longed and moft violent 
cold itage| but, upon the whole, the 
fliorteA pafoxyfin : That tfte tertian, 
having afhofter interval thafr^the qtrnt- 
t&ri, has, at the fame time, a fhorteif 
arid lefs violent cold ftage; biit a long- 
er parbxyfm: Andlaftly, that the quo- 
tidian, with the fhorteft interval, has 

» 

the leaft of a coW flage, but the long- 
eft paroxyfm. 

31. The type of fevers is fometimes 
changed in their courfe. When this 
jiappens, it is generally in the follow- 

ing 
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ing manner: Both tertians and quartans 
change into quotidians, quotidians into 
remittents, and thefe laft become often 
of the moil continued kind. In all thefe 
cafes, the fever has its paroxyfms pro- 
traded longer than ufual, before it 
changes into a type of more frequent 
repetition. 

32. From all this a prefumption a- 
rifes, that every fever confifts of re- 
peated paroxyfms, differing from others 
chiefly in the circumftapces and repe- 
tition of the paroxyfms 5 and, therefore, 
that it was allowable for us to take the 
paroxyim of a pure intermittent as an 
example and model of die whole. - 
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CHAP. II. 
Or the Proximate Cause os Fever. 



33. 'THHE proximate caufe * of fever 
X feems hitherto to have eluded 
the refearch of phyficians ; and I (hall 
not pretend to afcertain it in a manner 
that may remove every difficulty ; but 
I fhall endeavour to make an approach 
towards it, and fuch as I hope may be 
of ufe in conducing the practice in this 
difeafe : While, at the fame time, I 
hope to avoid feveral errors which have 
formerly prevailed on this fubjeih 

3.4- As 

* The author, in this chapter, delivers his favou- 
rite doflrjne of univerfal fpafm. It is by no means 
new, as he himfeif confeffes in the preface, but bor- 
rowed from Hoffman. The author, however, great- 
ly improved the original idea, and brought the fyftem. 
to a greater degree of perfecTion than it had before. 

lliat 
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34. As the hot ftage of fever is fb 
conftantly preceded by a cold ftage, we 
prefume that , the ; latter is the caufe of 
the former; and, therefore, • that the 
caufe of the cold ftage is the caufe of 
all that follows in the courfe of the pa- 
roxyfin. See Boerh, Aph. 756* 

35< To difcover the caufe of the cold 
ftage of fevers, we may obferve, that 
, it is always preceded by ftrong marks 
of general debility prevailing in the 
fyftem. The fmallnefs and weaknefe 
of the pulfe, the palenefs and coldnefs 
of the extreme parts, with the fhriiik- 
ing of the whole body, fufficiently fhew, 
that the a&ipp of the heart and larger 
arteries is r for the time, extremely 

weakened. 

That .there arc weighty obje£Hoas a^gainft it,. cannot, 
indeed, be denied. ; it contains, however, much in- 
gemrity j and Dr Cullen, by introducing it into this 
TJniyeriity, r^iijd his name high in the annals of me- 

.dfcaj&me. 

*■ - ■ ■ ■ - 
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weakened. Together with this, the lan- 
guor, ina&ivity , and debility of the a- 
nimal motions, the imperfed fenfations, 
the feeling of cold, while the body is 
truly warm, and fpme other fymptoms, 
all ihew that the "energy of the braiu 
is, on this occafion, greatly weakened"; 
and I preface, that, as the weaknefs of 
the a&ion of the heart can hardly be 
imputed to any other caufe, this weak- 
nefs alio is a proof of the diminiihed 
energy of the brain, 

• 36* I ihall hereafter endeavour to 
•ihew, that the mcjft noted of the remote 
caufes of fever, as contagion, miafma- 
ta^cqld, and fear, are of a fedative 
nature, aijd therefore render it proba- 
. ble that a debility is induced. Like- 
wife, when the paroxyfms of a fever 

■ 

have ceafed to be repeated, they may 
again be renewed, and are moft com- 
monly "renewed by, the application of 

debilitating 
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debilitating powers *. And further, the 
debility which fubfifts in the animal mo- 
tions and other fun&ions through the 
whole of the ferer, renders it pretty 
certain that fedative or debilitating 
powers have been applied to the body* 

37. It is therefore evident, that there 
are three Hates which always take place 
in fever ; a .ftate of debility, a ftate of 
cold, and a date of heat ; and as thefe 
three ftates regularly and conftantly fi*£> 
ceed each other in the order we have 
mentioned them, it is prefumed that they 
are in the feries of caufe and effed with 
refpedi to one another. This vre hold 
as a matter of fad, even although We 
fhould npt be able to explain in what 
manner, or by what mechanical means, 

thefe 

* .A purge adminifiered fix or feven days after the 
appearance of any paroxyfm, has frequently occafion- 
ed a relapfe, and is a practice that ought to be care- 
fully avoided. I have generally found that purges 
given in the beginning of the difeafe, increafe the di£ 
ficulty of curing it. 
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thefe flates feverally produce each o- 
then 

38. How the ftate of debility produ- 
ces fome of the fymptoms of the cold 
flage, may perhaps be readily explained; 
but how it produces all of them, I can- 
not explain otherwife than by referring 
the matter to a general law of the 
animal ceconomy, whereby it happens, 
that powers which, have a tendency to 
hurt and deftroy the fy ftem, often ex- 
cite fuch motions as are {Luted to ob- 
viate the effedb of the noxious power. 
This is the vis medicatrix naturje, 
£b fampus in the fchools of phyfic $ and 
it feems probable, that many of the. mo- 
tions- excited in fever are the efieds of 
this power. 

~3$. That the increafed adlion of the 

heart and arteries, which takes place in 

the hot ftage of fevers, is to be confi- 

dered as an effort of the vis medicatrix 

Vol* It F natura, 
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natur<t> has been long a common opi- 
nion among phyficians ; and I am dif^ 
pofed to aflert, that fome part of the 
cbid ftage may be imputed to the feme 
pbwer, I judge fo, becaufe the cold 
flage appears to be univerfally a means 
of producing the hot ; becaufe cold ex* 
t6rftally applied has very often fimilar 
6ffe6b ; and more certainly ftill, be^ 
caufe it feems to be in proportion to 
the degree of tremor in the cold ftage, 
that the hot : ftage proceeds mote 6r lefs 
quickly to a termination of tke pa- 
roxyfm, aiid to a more complete folu- 
tion and longer intermiilion; See 30* 

« 

40. It is to be particularly bbferved, 
that, during the cold ftage of fever, 
there feems to be a fpafm induced every 
where on the extremities of the arte- 
ries, and more efpecially of thofe upon 
the furface of the body. This appears 
from the fuppreffion of all excretions, 
fcnd from the fhrinking of the extertial 

parts :' 
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parts : And although this may perhaps 
be frnputed, in, part, to the weaker at> 
- tiotl of the heart, in propelling thft 
blood into the extreme veflels ; yet, as 
-thefe fymptoms often continue after the 
&&ion of the heart is reftored, there is 
i*eafbn to believe, that a fpafmodic con- 
ftri&ion has taken place ; that it fub- 
fills for fome time, and fupports the hot 
flage; for this ftage ceafes with the 
flowing of the fweat, and the return of 
othef excretions, which are marks of 
the relaxation of veflels formerly con* 
-ftri&ed. Hoffman. Med, rat. Syftem. 
*JTom. 4. p. 1. fed. 1. cap.'i. art. 4. 

41. ^The idea of fever, then, may be, 
that a>fpafin of the extreme veflels, 
however induced, proves an irritation 
to the heart and arteries ; and that this 
continues till the fpafm is relaxed or 
overcome. There are many appear- 
alices which fupport this opinion ; and 
there is little doubt that & fpafm does 

F 2 take 
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take place, which proves an irritation 
to the heart, and therefore may be con- 
fidered as a principal part in the proxi- 
mate caufe of fever. It will ftill, howe- 
ver, remain a queflion, what is the caufe 
of this fpafin ; whether it be dire&ly 
produced by the remote caufes of fe- 
ver, or if it be only a part of the ope- 
ration of the vis medicatrix natura. 

42. I am difpofed to be of the litter 
opinion, becaufe, in xhtfirjl place, while 
It remains ftill certain that a debility 
lays the foundation of fever, it is not 
obvious in what manner the debility 
produces the fpafin, and, what feems tx> 
be its efRdfc, the increafed adtion of the 
heart and arteries j and, ftcondfy, be~ 
caufe, in almofl all the cafes in whick 
an effort is made by the vis medicatrix 
natura, a cold fit and a fpafin of the ex- 
treme veflels are almofl always the be- 
ginning of fuch an effort. See Gax*h~ 
Pathol. Medicin. art. 75 o r 

43. It 
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4.3. It h therefore prefumed, that 
liich a cold fit and fpafm at the begin- 
ning of fever, is a part of the operation 
of the vis medicatrix; but, at the fame 
time, it feems to me probable, that 'du- 
ring the whole courfe of the fever, 
there is an atony fubfifting in the ex- 
treme vefiels, and that the relaxation 
^f the fpafm requires the reftoring of 
the tone and adion of thefe. 

44, This it may be difficult to ex- 
plain ; but I think it may be afcertain- 
ed as a fad, by the confideration of 
the fymptotns which take place with 
refpe& to the fimQions of th6 ftomach 
in fevers, fuch as the anorexia, naufea, 
and vomit inf , {tfl.) 

From many circtaiftances it is fuffi- 
ciently certain, that there is a confent 
betweex^ the ftomach and furfkce of the 
body 3 and in all cafes of the confent 
of diftant parts, it is prefumed to be by 
the coone&ion of the nervous fyftem, 

F3 an4 
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and that the confent which appears 
between the fentient and, moving fibres 
of the one part with thofe of the other, 
is fucji, that a certain condition pre- 
vailing in the one part occafions a fi- 
milar condition in the other. 

In the cafe of the ftomach and fur- 
face of the body, the confent parties 
larly appears by the connexion which 
is obferved between the {late of th$ 
perfpiration and the ftate of the appe- 
t tite in healthy perfons } and if it may 
be prefumed that the appetite depends 
upon the ftate of tone in the mufcular 
fibres of the ftomach, it will follow, 
that the connedion of appetite and 
perfpiration depends upon a confent be- 
tween the mufcular fibres of the fto- 
mach, and the mufcular fibres of the 
extreme veflels, or of the organ of per- 
fpiration on the fiirface of the body. 

It is further, in proof of the connect 
tion between the appetite and perfpira- 
tion, and at the feme time of the cir- 

cumftances 
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cumftances on which it depends, that 
cold applied to the fiirface of thcbody, 
when it does not ftop perfpiration, but 
proves a flimulus to it, is always a 
powerful means of exciting appetite* 

Having thus eflablifhed the connec- 
tion or confent mentioned, we argue, 

■ that as the fymptoms of anorexia, nau- 
fea, and vomiting, in many cafes, ma- 
nifeftly depend upon a ftate of debility 
or lofs of tone in the mufcular fibres 
of the ftomach ; fo it may be prefu- 
med, th^it thefe fymptoms in the begin- 
ning of fever, depend upon an atony m 
communicated to the mufcular fibres 
of the ftomach from the mufcular fibres 
of the extreme vefiels on the furface of 
the body. 

That the debility of the ftomach 

. which produces vomiting in the begin- 
ning of fevers actually depends upon 
an atony of the extreme veflels on the 
furface of the body, appears particu- 
larly from a fa& obferved by Dr Sy»- 

F 4 denham/ 
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denham. In the attack of the plague, 
a vomiting -happens, which prevents 
any medicine from remaining on the 
flomach : And Dr Sydenham tells us, 
that in fiich cafes he could not over- 
come this vomiting but by external 
means applied to produce a fweat; that 
is, to excite the adfcion of the veflels on 
the fiirface of the body. N 

The fame connexion between the 
ftate of the ftomach and that of the 
extreme veflels on the fiirfaceof the 
body, appears from this alfo, that the 
vomiting, which fo frequently happens 
in the cold ftage of fevers,, commonly 
ceafes upon the copiing on of the hot, 
and very certainly upon any fweat's 
coming out, (14). It is indeed pro^ 
bable, that the, vomiting in the cold 
flage of fevers, *is one of the means 
employed by nature for reftoring the 
determination to the furface of the bo- 
dy; and it is a circumftance affording* 
pjoof, both of this, and of the general 

connect iqft 
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connexion between the ftomach and 
furface ,-of the body, that emetics 
thrown into the ftomach, and operating 
there, in the time of the cold ftage, 
commonly put an end -to it, and bring 
on the hot ftage. 

It alfo affords a proof of the fame 
conne&ion, that cold water taken into 
the ftomach produces an increafe of 
heat on th6 iiirface of the body, and is 
▼ery often a convenient and effectual 
means of producing fweat. 

From the whole we have now faid 
on this fubje£fc, I think it is fufficiently 
probable, that the fymptoms of ano- 
rexia, nausea, and vomiting, depend 
upon, and are a proof pf, an atony fub- 
lifting in the extreme veflels on the 
ibrface of the body > and that this a- 
tony, therefore, now afcertained as a 
matter of fa6t ? may be confidered as a 
principal circumftance in the proximate 
caufe of fever. 

45. This 
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45 # This atony we fuppofe* to de- 
pend upon a diminution of the energy 
of the brain; and that this diminution 
- takes place in fevers, we conclude, not 
only from the debility prevailing in £b 
many of the fun&ions of the body, 
mentioned above, (35), but particularly 
from fymptoms which are peculiar to 
the brain itfelf. Delirium is a fre- 
quent fymptom of fever : And as from 
the phy fiology and pathology we learn, 
that this fymptom commonly depends 
upon fome inequality in the excitement 
of the brain or intelledual or/gan; we 
hence conclude, that, in fever, it de- 
notes fome diminution in the energy 
of the brain. Delirium, indeed, feenis 
often to depend upon an increafed im- 
petus of the blood in the veflels of the 
brain, and therefore attends phrenitis. 
It frequently appears alfo in the hot 

ftag^e 

/ 

* The reader will perceive, that the whole of the 
doctrine delivered in this chapter is hypothetical. 
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ftage of fevers, accompanied with a 
' heada,ch and throbbing of the temples. 
But as the impetus of the blood in the 
veflels of the head is often confiderably 
increafed |>y exercife, external heat, 
paffion's, and other caufes, without oc- 
cafioning any delirium; fo, fuppofing 
that the fame impetus, in the cafe of 
fever, produces delirium, the" reafon 
muft be, that at the fame time there is 
fbine caufe which diminiflies the ener- 
gy of the brain, and prevents a free 
cqmmunication between the parts con- 
cerned in the intelle&ual fundions. 
Upon the fame principles, alfo, I fup- 
pofe there is another fpecies of deli- 
rium, depending more entirely on the 
.^diminifhed energy of the brain, and 
• which may therefore arife when there 
is no unufual increafe of the impetus 
of the blood in the veflels of the brain. 
Such feems to be the delirium -occur- 
ring at the beginning of the cold ftage 
of fevers, or in the hot ftage of fuch 

fevers 
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fevers as fhew ftrong marks of debility 
in the whole fyflem. 

46. Upon the whole, Our do&rine of 
fever is explicitly this: The remote 
caufes (36.) are certain fedative powers 
applied to the nervous fyftem, which, 
diminifhing the energy of the brain, 
thereby produce a debility in the whole 
of the functions, (3$.) and particularly 
in the a&ion of the extreme veflels, 
(43. 44.)* Such, however, is, at the 
fame time, the nature of the animal 
ceconomy, (38.) that this debility 
proves an indirect ftimulus to the fan- 
guiferous fyftem j whence, by the in- 
tervention of the cold ftage, and fpafin 
conne&ed with, it, (39. 40.) the atStion 
of the heart and larger arteries is in- 
creafed, (40.) and continues fo (41.) 
till it has had the effed of reftoring 
the energy of the brain, or extending 
this energy to the extreme veflels, of 
reftoring therefore their a&ion, and 

thereby 
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thereby efpecially overcoming* the 
fpafm affecting them ; upon the remo* 
ving of which, the excretion of fweat, 
and other marks of the relaxation of ' 
excretories, take place* 

47. This do&rine will, as I fiippofe, 
ferve to explain not only the nature of 
fever in general,, but alfo the various 
cafes of it which occur* Before pro- 
ceeding, however, to this, it may be 
proper to point out the opinions, and, 
as I apprehend, the miftakes, which 
have formerly prevailed on this fob- 

48. It has been fuppofed, that a Ien- 
tor or vifcidity prevailing in the mafs 
of blood* and ftagnating in the ex- 
treme veflels, is the caufe of the cold 
ftage of fevers and its confequences- 
But there is no evidence of any fuch 
vifcidity previoufly fubfifting in the 
fluids 3 and, as it is very improbable 

- that. 
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that fuch a ftate of them can be very 
quickly produced, fo the fiiddennefs 
with which paroxyfms come on, ren- 
ders it more likely that the phenomena 
depend upon fome caufe ading upon 
the nervous fyftem, or the primary 
moving powers of the animal cecono- 
my. . See Van Swieten apud Boerh^ 

Aph. 755- , 

49. Another opinion, which has beec: 
almoft univerfally received, is, that -a 
noxious matter introduced into, or ge= 
nerated in, the body, is the proxm 
mate caufe of fever ; and that the i 
creafed action of the heart and art 
ries, which form fo great a part of 
difeafe, is an effort of the vis meditr^ 
trix natura to expel this morbific m^ 
ter; and particularly to change or cot 
co6t it, fo as to render it either alt: 4 
gether innocent, or, at leafl, fit 
being more eafily thrown out of t 
body. This do&rine, however, 

thoug" 
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though of as great antiquity as , any of 
tjhe records of phyfic now remaining, 
and although it has been received by 
dlmoft every fchool of medicine, yet 
appears to me to reft upon a very un- 
certain foundation. There are fevers 
produced by cold, fear, and other 
c ^.nfes, accompanied with all the eflen- 
ti^l circumftances of fever, and termi- 
nating by fweat; but, at the fame 
***ne, without any evidence or fufpi- 
c I cm of mdrbific matter. 

There have been fevers fuddenly 
c vired by a hemorrhagy, fo moderate 
*s could not carry out any confidera- 
b Ie portion of a matter diffufed over 
*He whole mafs of blood : nor can we 
Conceive how the - morbific matter 
c t>uld be colle&ed or determined to 
P^fs by fuch ah outlet as in that cafe 
* s opened. 

Even fupjiofing a morbific matter 
^^re prefent, there is no explanation 
Si^ven in what manner the conco&ion 

of 
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of it is performed ; nor is it fhewn 
that any.fuch change does in fad take 
place. In certain cafes it is indeed evi- 
dent, that a noxious matter is intror 
duced into the body, and proves the 
caufe of fever: But, even in thefe 
cafes, it appears that the noxious mat- 
ter is thrown out again, without ha- 
ving fufFered any change ; that the fe- 
ver often terminates before the matter 
is expelled 5 and that, upon many oc- 
cafions, without waiting the fiippofed 
time of conco&ion, the fever can be 
cured, and that by remedies which do 
not feem to operate upon the fluids, or' 
to produce any evacuation. 



50. While we thus reafon againft the 
notion of fever being an effort of na- 
ture, for concoding and expelling a 
morbific matter, I by no means intend 
to deny that the caufe of fever fre- 
quently operates tipon the fluids, and 
particularly produces a putrefcent Hate 

of 
3. 
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of them. I acknowledge th»t this is 
frequently the cafe : Biit, at the fame 
time, I maintain that fiich 3 change 
of the fluids is n6t.coihxa.only the caufe 
of fev er ; that very often it is an ef- 
fect only ; • and that there is no reafon 
to believe the termination of the fever 
to depend upon, the expulfion of the 
putrid matter. » 






51; Jllnother opinion which has pre- 
vailed, remains ftill to be mentioned. 
In intermittent fevers, a great quanti-. 
-ty of bile is cbmfnonly thrown out by 
vomiting ; and this is fb frequently the 
v cafe,' that many have fappofed an unu- 
fiial quantity of bile, and perhaps a 
peculiar quality of it, to be the caufe 
of intermittent '-fevers. This, how- 
ever, does not appear to be well founds 
ed. Vomiting, by whatever means ex* 
cited, if often repeated,, with violent 
{training^ feems to be powerful in 
emulgingi the biliary du#s, and com- 
- Vol. I. G ' monly 
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monly thtdws crut T a great deal of 
This will bappeff efpfeciaily in the cafe 
of intermittent fevers : For, as in the 
itateof debility and cold ftage of thefe 
fevers, the blood is not propelled ia 
the fcfoai quantity into the extreme 
veiiels, and particularly into thofe on 
the furface of the body, but is accu- 
mulated in the vefiMs of the internal 
parts, and particularly in the vena por-v 
tarun^i fb this may qccafion A more 
copious fecretibn of bile* 

Thefe confiderations will, ia fome 
meafure, account for the appearance 
of an unufual quantity of bile in inter- 
mittent fevers ) but the circumilance 
which chiefly occafiom the appearance 
of bile in thefe cafes,, is the influence 
of w^i^n climates and feafons. Thefe 
feldomfail to produce a ft ate of the 
human, body, in which the bile is dif-> 
pofed to pais off, by its fccretories, in 
greater quantity than ufual ; and per- 
haps 4lio changed in its quality, as ap- 

pears 
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pears from the difcafe of 
which fix frequently occurs m warm 
feafons* At the fame time, this dif- 
eafe occurs often without fever ; and 
we fhall hereafter render it fiifficiently 
probable, that intermittent fevers, for 
the moft part, arife from another caufe, 
that is, from marfh effluvia ; while, on 
the other hand, there is no evidence 
of their ariiing from the Hate of the 
bile alone* The marfh effluvia, how* 
ever, commonly operate moft power* 
fully in the fame feafon that produces 
the change and redundance of the bile; 
and therefore, confidering the vomit- 
ing, and other* circumftances of the 
intermittent fevers which here concur, 
it is not furprifmg that autumnal inter* 
mittents are fo often attended with e£> 
fuiions of bile* 

This view of the fubje£ does not 
lead us to confider the ftate of the bile 
as the caufe of intermhtents, but mere* 
ly as a circumftance accidentally con- 

G 2 ■ * curring 
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Currmg with them, : from the ftate of 
the feafoh in which they arife. What 
attention this requires in the conduct 
of the difeafe, T fliall^cojifider here- 
after. :-. 



j > * 




52* From this viewof the principal 
hypothefes which have hitherto beeik 
maintained with refped to the proxi- 
mate caufe of fever, it will appear, that 
fevers do not arife from changes in the 
ftate of the fluids ; but that, on the 
contrary, almoft the whole of the phe- 
nomena of fevers lead us to believe, . 
that they chiefly depend upon changes- 
in the ftate of the moving • powers of 
the animal fyftem.. Though we fliould 
not be able to explain all the circum- 
ftance£ qf the. difeafe, it is at leaft of 
fome advantage to be Jed into the pro- 
per train pf. invefttgation f I have at- 
tempted to purfue it, aiid fhall now en- 
deavogrjtp apply, the. dad rine already 
4elivered f towards explaining * the- dj- 
ver^tyr of fevers* ,-. ; - 

CH4P, 
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Of TftE DEFERENCE OF FjVEftS AKJ) 

•■.' ' i tf */.::;• • a-.-'- . ..-; rij ■'. .•■ .* 

.-_ i - ■ - .' -'i ■ ■■ "* ' i • '» i "* • ■ m f Tift * 

*" „ <■ , ■_"-l.V.-_4- «... . i . J .Hi 4 I 

'53*/* | XX afcertain : thm difference! of 
?i /; Jl :.<< fevers, . I fhinkrt orocelTary to 
' qbfttrv^, in the firft plac^ tfaattrcw?- fifr 
vecrbf irfore than one day ;> di&gti/>0> 
4 «onfifts of :# repeated, ; and ia 6we mear 
&Srer(epfcrate^ parosyfms \ <a&d {bat thi 
difference: of feyjewtfaken: notice of.*- 
-jjoije ^frbm 2 5*:; to. 30.) appears: to* con* 
3&ftin the different ftate of . paroxyfin$, 
and , in the different circumftai^es of 
their repetition. 

54. TBat fevers- generally confiftof 
diftirift, and, in Tome meafure, fepa- 

Q 3 " rately 
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rately repeated, paroxyfms, I hare al- 
leged above to be a matter of fk€t ; but 
I ihall here endeavour to confirm it» 
by afUgning the caufe. 

55. In every fever, in which we cats 
diftin&l£ *hferve any number of fepfc 
rate paroxyfm$ r weoonftantly, find that 
each paroxyfm is- fini&ed in lefs than 
twenty-four hours ; but as 1 cannot per-* 
reive any thing in the caufe of fevers 
determiiriag to this* I ranft pre&tme it 
«► depend <&« feme general law * of the 
d&ittuit <a?conomy^ Such a f*w Teems 
ta be^hafc which fvbje<fts the oeconoroy > 
faraany tt£\>e<3t$y to a diurnal revofe**- 
rfon. Whether this depends upon the 
original conformation of the body, or 
upon certain powers confbmtly applied 
to & f *ftd inducing & habit, I cannot 

positively 
% 

* The reader *i& find entertafaitent in admiring 
the ingenuity of the author, in contriving fcveral ar- 
tifices for maintaining his do&rine* One hypotheSs 
filed on die top of anothef, almoft without tnd^ 
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jfcfitivfeiy determine : But the returns 
of fleep and watching, of appetites and 
excretions, and the changes which re- 
gularly -occur in the flate of the pulfe, 
&ew fufficiently, that in the human 
body a. diurnal revolution takes place. 



$6. It as tins *UunuL revolution, 
whteb, I ftippofe;: determines die du- 
ration of the paroxysms of fevers ; and 
the lonftant and iwiverfal limitation of 
4htife ptotosyfiftsi, (an* obferved 1$ 55.) 
whili no cfcher caufe of it can be af- 
figtied, renders k Efficiently p3p6bable 
"that ! their duration depends upQii, and 
ii determined by, the .revolution men- 
tioned* And that thefe patoxyfms ar£ 
eonneded , with that diurnal revolu- 
tioto, appears further from this, that 
though the intervals of parosyfms are 
different hi different cafes, yet the 
times of the acceflion of paroxy fras are. 
generally fixed to one time of the day ; 
fb that quotidians come on in the* 

.Q:±. • morning, 
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moming, < tertians at noon, and Quartans 
rathe afternoon; ci:: -.-u . y;>.; c v - : ; -v 

; . - : / . . < • -■' ; :-$i ■■.■-. •■■: . "X; 

. ' - 57. It remains' to be. remarked, that 
as quartans and tertians are apt to be- 
come quotidians, tbefe to pafs inta thfe 
ftate of remittants, and thefe lafl to 

become. £E>ntinQe$U aald thattfevea i» 
the oontiajjcd -frtjnj^i (ri^tjly exftfe&ba- 

'Obferyed; u So , all , tiwiifbe*w&ffc>r snuch- 
'the fi&Wwi^'cdw^^fei^^hifti^n^ithffct 
-whf*,f«fe cej-ffttn^jftfgSir J^4t> d&*l JJifiJfr- 

i&wiky cdifting^edj.. $9. ,mayr : £#1 $$& 
-i^e, : .ti^ii.th^ge^r t ^:tea4en^ : 9ftjje 
xecQnojB^r-prevfta^/ t&afe t&e dife.a/&Tg #1 

cqnfifts'i^.repe^ i*ffl»cjfoferin& 
r upon,i£e .w]^e,^b*v.itheFe if jao &ci 
^dtfeai^ -a& th0rwluch.tbei<;hQois.ha¥e 

^alled^apeoi^iniied.jfiByerv X.expe^ 
«that thjfr^do&rine ^U^.con^medJ^ 
^what-.;! ibplf fay hereafter concerning 

»•»? JEM TO ' 3--. .. : i.-*:;i4V.i. ".) SRffl W' 
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the. . periodical r ; n»veiaetttsi.obfejfsed;ia 
iconthtoed fever** ■;*;■'■ -(-*.. vj> k, ,:.<.:;;; 

■«..'. . -;.i , .< ■ „' t'. ,jj..»f^ . J- > v ill * . J a, »**■■_ 

0:^8. It being .thus pf0yedtf&bat_efce~ry 
.£e»er> of paore^ha^ one 4ay'.$-dv<ration, 

■t 

je&nfifts -of Kepe^estpmojfyto-; iV/e^in 

-tfae ne^ place, rreiiwsfex^jc 3^6; repe- 

tUion of parqjyftn*. depends i|pon the 

ci^eumilaftces.-Qf.tbcfarfrxyrm?. which 

have already taken place. -From what 

^^■p^ferYSAi^ #>• «Rd*jil* »t appears, 

-that iita.1 l$*git:npar/»xy^n|>: fWJ .r P?o- 

:JW*6}«<hof fee# Jff e*fte j&qoer .Tjfpfiated ; 

4^,^B^fi>r^^sfee,c*ure p^^tbe fre- 

"l^ieBf jTtfip?$ipiffa xi isi t«o-J#,&ttght^<>r in 

the caufe.^ffitl^KOftia^o^ftlj'parp- 

xyfins. 

o 59- -Agrseable.Jp- what is.l&df down 
*ji 4$. $n$oX<i tftft opiniou/aJT ipoft part 

•©f : pbry%ia»?i I: fopp<?fe> £*»*»: & <?ve- 
ry fevje*, . tfeere £ is, ;*.-po^efv f> appiied to 
tl|e body^cjyhH^ fcasr a ^tende#cy : to 
hurt, and deflroy if, %nd-pr^duces : ip it 
.certain n9^£Q9^ ^ w^ich . deviate from 
.->-■. * the 
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the natural ftate; and, a* the iamc 
time, in every fever which; has its foil 
courfe, I fuppofe, that, in confequence 
of the conftitutkto of the animal o&c<wo- 
my, there are ctotiitt motions excited, 
which have A- tendency to obviate the 
^ffe&s -of the noxiotis power, or to cc#- 
reft aqd remove them. Both thefe ki^ds 
of motion are fc^nfidered as constitu- 
ting the dtfeafe/ u/ . 
But the former n perhaps &ti&\y 
the morbid ftate, white the> lat&tr Is to 
be confidered as tfce ^<#*tiort^*he 
«/ medic at rik > natura, <>£ (altftary. ten- 
dency, and whicfc I fhatl hereafter <x£l 
the reaction of the fy^em. 



60. Upon the fhppofition that thefe 
two ftates take place in every paro- 
-xyfin of fever, it Will appear to be 
chiefly in the time of the hot ftage ithat 
the rea&ion operates in removing- the 
morbid ftate; and therefore, as thia 
operation fiicceeds more or lefs quick- 
ly, the hot ftage of paroxyfms w*ll be 

ihorter 
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Sorter or longer* But as the length 
of parofcylm depends chiefly upon the 
duration of the hot fiage, So the long- 
er duration of this Snd of paroxyfms, 
mxift be totoing -either to the afcflinacy 
of xcfiftance in the morbid ilai:e r jav 
So the weaknefs of the . falutary re- 
adion; and it is probable chat ihme- 
times the one andfometimes the other 
«F thefe circtfarftarice* takes place. 



'". . ! •!:. »i- 



t$r; It feqms'xo be only by the flate 
of the fpafm, that we ~can judge of 
the refinance of the morbid flate of 
fever : And tritfc refpeft to this fpafm, 
-I ©bferve, that either the caufe exci- 
ting it may be different in different 
cafes j «■>*, though the caufe (hould be 
the fame in different perfons, thef dif- 
ferent * degree of Irritability in each 
may give occafion to a greater or lef- 
ier degree of fpafm; and therefore, 
the rea&ion in fever being given, the 
continuance of the hot ft age, and of 

the * 
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. the- whole ; paroSy fmp,inay xbe^ longer 
ok ihortery according too thfcf degcqe tof 
IpaftrL thai has been formed^ /ioij*nub 

v . 62/_ r 0ne- caufe of :thc:dhftin.ac^L r .trf 
fpairn; in fereers mayjbe; dearly :|w:cei- 
vedv dn ihflammat6ry difeaies 1 / there is 
andiadiefis phlogUtica : prevailing- 'ua 
the body, and this diathefis wefuppoffe 
to conii^chi^aQ^inGffeafeitDr^e of, ffoe 
whole arterial fyftem. When, there- 
fore, *his;diafchcfi*{ art^oropstiiejs fe?rer, 
as it: fqmetimes. doe$$ \kimqy brijfilp- 
4>ofedltd,igreeiiocifafiRn ttorJhe febc#e 
fpafms being -farmfdri5«K)|pe;^rdn^, 

a»d thm-eby.vtfo j>r<$Ufi$m9 r $>pT&$&&' m 

edip^rox^fm^ -A&ofdiEtygJgfr wp €#£, 

rthaJblail . inflamimt^y f«yd?s ^ of;&k£ 
6onti&u$dd&n<k$ and. that a Jl thfc/<ja«&s 
o£ the; diathefifi iphiogiilic^: haveift .tpft- 
dency to change JmePe&ittejifeijDito c&n- 

winded fevers* Gontiftuigd feY€t^ r 5thef|, 
being; jnft^n atteiried !wi$i .the diathfc- 

"lis ^phlggiftica* we iwaclude,, that,: in 
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many cafes; thiols the catfe of their ' 
continued forfiFJ 



«"»*"» •■■*■• *■* *• 



~ 6'3i- Pn' matfjr'-ffitirs-,* however/ there 
is W^vMenVeojF any diathefis phiogi- 
ft?&a J bSWg ; ^prefeht^ nor of aiiy other 
catrfe oFmofe'cinfeferable fpafin; and, : 
m ficfh ^ca(esi' therefore/ we muft im- 
pritfe^heprotfadfitti dfparoxyfms, and 
the <cbifcihued form of the 1 fever, to" 
the vite&knefs « of reaftion. : : That this 
caufe- tikes' place, we conclude from 
hence, that, -in 'ttiahy cafes of 'fever, 
■wherein the feparatie paroxyfms "are the 
longed iprotraaed;'' ahd- fchfe * inoft dif- 
ficulty Wert^Wtfndthe'nibft con- 
fidefl$te fyitip*&ms*of a' general debi- 
lity^ -' Anditherefor'e *e' infer; that, in 
&<& 'cafte, t^e ^pret'fhdled' parbxyFms, 
afi^-cctoi*ftfe«a!'ft;i»m, depend upon a 
We8feei«'feaQ!ion ; | 'otoirig' either to the 
paufe^of i ae r btlitry applied having been 
pf^^niferfe-pawerful kind-, or from cir- 

cumftances 
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cumilances of the patknt^s, constitution 
favouring their operation* . -■ ... 

64* Upon thefe principles v?e maj^e 
a Hep towards explaining i& gene* 
ral, with fame probability, the diffe- 
rence of fevers;. hamuli own, that 
there is much dfiiabt apd difficulty in 
applying the do#rine to particular 
cafes. It applies tolerable well to ex- 
plain the different dates of intermit- 
tents, as they are more purely fuch, or 
as tbey approach more and more t<* 
the continued form : But feveral diffi- 
culties dill remt^n with refpe# to i$a- 
ny circumstances 6f tntftpat ttents 5 find 
more ftill with re(pe& to the difference 
of thofe continued fevers, which we have 
difHnguifhed in our Nofology as dif- 
ferent from intermittent^, and as mpre 
efpedially intitled to the appellation of 
Continued, (fee Syn. No£ Meih. part. 5. 
ch. 1. fed. 2.)* and explained mdfre 
fully above. 

3 $5* From 
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6g+ Frpm $wj view given (63. and 
64.) of the caijfe, of the protradion 
of paroxyfins, and therefore, of the 
form of continued fevers, ftritfly fo 
called, it feems probable, that the re* 
mote caufes of thefe operate by occa~ 
fioning either a phlogiftic diathefis, or 
a weaker readipn > for we can obferve, 
' that the xno& obvious difference of 
continued fevers depends upon the pre- 
Talence of one or other of thefe ftates, 






66* Continued fevers have been ac- 
counted of great diverfity ; but phy- 
iicianf have not been fuccefsful in 
max&qg thefe. differences, or in re- 
ducing them to ; any general heads. 
The diftiodions made by the ancients 
are not well underiiood; and, fo far as 
either they or the modern nofologifts 
have diftiaguiihed continued fevers by 
a difference of duration, their diftinc- 
tjpns are pot well founded, and do not 
apply in fuch a manner as to be of any 
ilfe f We think it agreeable to obfer* 

ratiofl, 



f 
t 



1 

• 



vation/ and v to the principles above 
laid down; (63. H64.) fo l diftingaifli K cbn^ 
dnued ; Tev^rs" according' 'asf they ihew 
eithfer aii mflairiipkt#ry ifriftrtion, or a 
weaker rcadion. 0x - Gcl: i - A - :i - 






6jl l This drftmdib'nlis the fame with- 
ttiat of ffevertf 7 into* the Inflamm a- 
tor^ : and' NERTot/si' the : diftiiHaioW 
at perferit tHoflr*gc?netaHy v r^dved'iri 
B : ritam^ : 1?o'thri ft firft,' as^^^mis^I 
have given the name of Synocha \ to 
the fecond, thkt of Typhtis ; afnd lit- 
tle ftudious whether thefe names b$ 
authorifed by the arictent ufe df the 
fameterths; I depend nj^n % Aei? bein^ 
underftood by -the characters* annex- 

> - ■ ■*•■ ri1 ' • ed . 






• '• Thefe characters ar e f ' '■« . .* "- *: !\ > 

v Synocha. \ Calor plurimUm. . audus. j fjulfus ■ fr$f 
quens validly, e$ durus y urina rubra ; fenforii fun&io- 
pes j>arum turbatae. r . 

typhus: ~ Morbus' contagioraaT^aiorparttfe audft'-, 
pulfus parvus, <iebilis, pkruincfut ftequfciia J-u*itMi paj. 
cum mutata \ fehfbm-fundriqnes pli^^ 
vires. multum imminutae. 
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ed to then) in our Nofology, which I 
apprehend to be founded on obferva- 
tion. 



68. By thefe chara&ers I think con-< 
tinued fevers may in practice be diftin* 
guifhed ; and if that be the cafe, the 
principles above laid down will be con- 
firmed. 

« 

69. Befide thefe differences of con- 
tinued fever, how mentioned, I am not 
certain of having oSferved any other 

that can be confidered as fundamental. 

* 

But the moll common form of conti- 
nued fevers, in this climate, feems to 
be a combination of thefe two genera 5 
and I have therefore given fuch a ge* 
Hus a place in our Nofology, under the 
title of Synochus. At the fame time, 
I think that the limits between the Sy- 
nochus and Typhus will be with diffi- 
culty affigned j and 1 am diipofed to 
believe, that the Synochus arifes from 
VM..U H the 
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the fame caufes as the Typhus, and is 
therefore only a variety of it. 

70. The Typhus feems to be a genus 
comprehending fever al fpecies. Theie, 
tiowever, are not yet well afcertained 
by obfervation ; and in the mean time 
we can perceive, that many of the dif- 
ferent cafes obferved do not imply any 
fpecific difference, but feem to be mere- 
ly varieties, arifing from a different 
degree of power in the camfe, fronaf. 
different circumftances of the climate 
or feafon in which they happen, or 
from different circumftances in the 
eonftitution of the perfons affe&ed. 

.7*. Some of the effe&s"arifing from 
thefe circumftances require to be par- 
ticularly explained. 

One is, an unufual quantity of bile- 
appearing in the courfe of the difeafe. 
This abundance of bile may poflibly 
attend ibme continued fevers,, ftridly 
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To called ; but, for the reafon* abovfe 
explained, it more commonly attends 
intermit tents, and, we believe, it might 
have been enumerated (29.) among the 
marks diftinguifhing the latter kind of 
fevers from the former* But, though 
an unufual quantity of bile fiiould ap- 
pear with continued fevers, it is confi- 
dered in this cafe, as in that of inter- 
mittents, to be in coincidence only, 
owing to the flate of the feafon, and 
producing no different fpecies or fun- 
damental difiindtion, but merely a va- 
riety of the difeafe. I think it propey 
to obferve here, that it is probable that 
the moft part of the continued fevers 
named Bilious, have been truly fuch 
as belong to the f^dion of Intermit-* 
tents. 



72# Another effect of the circum- 
flances occafionally varying the ap^ 
pearance of typhus, is a piltrefcent 
ftate of the fluids. The ancients, and 

H 2 J ike wife 
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likewife the moderns, who are in gene* 
ral much difpofed to follow the for* 
mer, have diftinguifhed fevers as putrid 
and non-putrid: But the notions of 
the ancients on this fubje& were not 
fufficiently correct to deferve much no- 
tice ; and h is only of late that the 
matter has been more accurately ob- 
ferved, and better explained. 

From the diflblved ftate of the bloody 
as it prefents itfelf when drawn out of 
the veins, or as it appears from the red 
blood's being difpofed to be effttfed and 
run off by various outlets, and from 
feveral other fymptoms to be hereafter 
mentioned, I have now no doubt, how 
much foever it has been difputed by 
fome ingenious men, that a putrefcen* 
cy of the fluids to a certain degree 
does really take place in many cafes of 
fever* This putrefcehcy, however* of- 
ten attends intermittent, as well a* 
continued fevers ; and, of the conti- 
nued kind, both the fynochus and ty- 
phus/ 
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pkus, *nd alLof them in very different 
degrees; fo that, whatever attention 
ittoay deferve in practice, there is no 
fixing fuch limits jto it as to admit of 
eftablifhing a fpecies under the title of 
Putrid. 

73. Befide differing by the circum- 
ftances already mentioned, fevers dif- 
fer alfo by their being accompanied 
v/ith fymptoms which belong to difea- 
fes of the other orders of pyrexiae. 
This fometimes happens in fuch a man- 
ner,- as to render it difficult to deter- 
mine which of the two is the primary 
difeafe. Commonly, however, it may 
be afcertained by the knowledge of the 
remote caufe, and of the prevailing 
epidemic, or by obferving the Series 
and fucceffion of fymptoms. 



74. Moft of our fyftems of phyfic 
bave marked* as a primary one, a fpe- 
cies of iever under the title of Hec- 

H 3 tiC; 
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tic ; but, as it is defcribed, I hate ne- 
ver feen it as a primary difeafe. I have 
conftantly found it as a fymptom of 
fome topical affe&ion, moft commonly 
of an internal fuppuration; and as 
fuch it fhall be confidered in another 
place. 

75. The diftin&ion of the feveral 
cafes of intermittent fever I have not 
profecuted here ; both becaufe we can- 
not aflign the caufes of the differences 
whicih appear, and becaufe I apprehend 
that the differences which in fact oc- 
cur may -be readily underftood from 
what is faid above (25. 26. and 27.) 
and more fully from our Methodical 
J^ofology, CI. 1. fed. 1. 



CHAP, 
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CHAP. IV. 



Of the Remote Causes of Fevejl 



76. A S fever has been held to confift 
l\ chiefly in an increafed a&ion 
of the heart and arteries, phyficians 
have fuppofed its remote caufes to be 
certain dirfrSt ftimulants fitted to pro- 
duce this increafed a&ion. In many 
cafes, however, there is no evidence of 
fiich ftimulants being applied $ and, in 
thoie in which they are applied, they 
either produce only a temporary fre- 
quency of the pulfe, which cannot be 
conlidered as a difeafe; or, if they 
do produce a permanent febrile ftate, 

H 4 it 
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it is by the intervention of a topical 
inflammation, which produces a difeafe 
different from what is ftri&ly called 
fever. (8.) 

77. That dire& ftimulants are the 
remote caufes of fever, feems farther 
improbable; becaufe the fuppofition 
does pot account for the phenomena 
attending the acceffion of fevers, and 
becaufe other remote caufes can, with 
greater certainty be affigned. 

78, As fevers are fo generally epi- 
demic, it is probable, that fome mat- 
ter floating in the atmofphere, and ap- 
plied to the bodies of men, ought to 
be confidered as the remote paufe of 
fevers : And thefe matters prefent in 
the atmofphere, and thus a&ing upon 
men, may be confidered, either as 
Contaqions, that is, effluvia arifing 
diredly or originally from the body of 
a mail w4er a particular difeafe, and 
_ exciting 
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exciting the fame kind of difeafe in 
the body of the perfon to whom they 
are applied; or Miasmata, that is, 
effluvia arifing from other fubftances 
than the bodies of men, producing a 
difeafe in the perfon to whom they are 
applied. 

jg. Contagions have been fuppofed 
to be of great variety ; and it is pof* 
fible this may be the cafe : But that 
they truly are fo, does not appear clear- 
ly from any thing we know at prefent. 
The genera and fpecies of contagious 
difeafes, of the clafs of pyrexiae, at 
prefent known, are in number not very 
great. They chiefly belong to the or- 
*ier of fevers, to that of exanthemata, 
or that of profluvia. Whether there 
be any belonging to the order of phleg- 
njafiae, k doubtful ; and though thete 
ihould, it will not much increafe the 
number of contagious pyrexiae. Of the 
contagious exanthemata and profluvia, 

the 
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the number of fpecies is nearly afcer- 
tained; and each of them is fo far of 
a determined nature, that though they 
have now been obferved and diftin- 
guifhed for many ages, and in many 
different parts of the world, they have 
been always found to retain the fame 
general character, and to differ only in 
circumftances, that may be imputed to 
ieafon, climate, and other external 
caufes, or to the peculiar conftitutions 
of the feveral £erfons affe&ed. It 
feenis, therefore, probable^ that, in 
each of thqfe fpecies, the contagion is 
of one fpecific nature ; and that' the 
number of contagious exanthemata or 
profluyia is hardly greater than the 
number of fpecies enumerated iu the 
fy Items of nofology, 

80. If, while the contagious exan- 
themata and profluvia are thus limited, 
we fhould fuppofe the contagious py- 
xexiae to be ftill of great and unlimiu 

ed 
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ed variety, it mull be with refped ,to 
the genera and fpecies of continued 
fevers. But if I he right in limiting, 
as I have done, the genera of thefe fe- 
vers, (67. — 70.) it will appear likely 
that the contagions which produce 
them are not of great yariety ; and 
this will be much confirmed, if we can 
render it probable that there is one 
principal, perhaps one common, fource 
of fuch contagions. 

81. To this purpose it is now well 
known, that the effluvia conftantly a- 
rifing from the living human body, if 
long retained in the fame place, with- 
out being diffufed in the atmofphere, ac- 
quire a lingular virulence ; and, in that 
ftate, being applied to the bodies of 
men, become the cauf$ of a fever 
which is highly contagious. 

The exiltence of fuch a caufe is ful- 
ly proved by the late obfervations on 
jail and hofpital fevers 3 And that the 

fame 
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feme virulent matter may be produced 
in many other places, mull be fuffici- 
ently Obvious : And it is probable that 
the contagion arifing in this manner, 
is not, like many other contagions, 
permanent and conflantly exifting ; but 
that, in the circumftances mentioned, 
it is occafionally generated. At the 
fame time, the nature of the fevers 
from thenpe, upon different occafions, 
arifing, renders it probable, that the 
virulent ftate of human effluvia is the 
common caufe of them, as they differ 
only in a ftate of their fymptoms ^ 
•which may be imputed to the circum- 
ftances of feafon, climate, &c. concur- 
ring with the contagion, and modify- 
ing its force. 

82. With refpedfc to thefe contagions, 
though we have fpoken of them as of 
a matter floating in the atmofphere, it 
is proper to obferve, that they are ne- 
ver found to ad but when they are 

near 
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near to the fources from whence thejr 
arife ; that is, either near to the bo- 
dies of men, from which they imme- 
diately iflue ; or near to fome fiibftan* 
ces which, as having been near to the 
bodies of men, are imbued with their 
effluvia, and in which fubftances thefe 
effluvia are fometimes retained in an 
*<5ive ftate for a very long time. 

The fubftances thus imbued with an 
a£tive and infe&ious matter, may be 
called Fomites ; ai)d it appears- to me 
probable, that contagions, as they arife 
from fomites, are more 'powerful than 
as they arife immediately from the hur 
man body. 



83. Miafmata are next to be con*- 
lidered. Thefe may arife from various 
fources and be of different kinds ; but 
we know little of their variety, or of 
their feveral efie&s. We know with 
certainty only one fpecies of miafma, 
which can be confidered as thacaufe 

of 
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of fever ; and, from the univerfality of 
this, it may be doubted if there bt- 
any other. 



84. The ^miafma, fo uhiverfally the 
caufe of fever, is that which arifes 
from marfhes or moift ground, aded 
upon by heat. So many obfervations 
have now been made with refpedfc to 
this in fo many different regions of the 
earth, that there is neither any doubt 
of its being in general a caufe of fe- 
vers, nor of its being very univerfally 
the caufe of intermittent fevers, in all 
their different forms. The fimi^arity 
of the climate, feafon, and foil, in the 
different countries in which intermit- 
tents arife, and the fimilarity of the 
difeafes, though arifing in different re* 
giotts, concur in proving, that there is 
one common caufe of thefe difeafes, 
and that this is the maxfh miafma. 

What is the particular nature of this 
miafma, we know not ; nor do we cer- 

tainly 
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tainly know whether or not it differs 
in kind : But it is probable that it does 
not ; and that it varies only in the de- 
gree of its power, or perhaps as to its 
quantity , in a given fpaee* 



8j^It has been-now rendered probable* 
that the remote caufes of fevers (8.) 
are chiefly contagions or miafmata, and 
neither of them of great variety. We 
have fuppofed that miafmata ai*e the 
caufe of intermittent s, and contagions 
the: caufe of continued fevers, flri&ly 
fi> named ; but we cannot with pro- 
priety employ thefe general terms. For, 
as the caufe of continued fevers may 
arife from fomites, and may r in fuch 
cafes, be called a raiafma ; and as other 
tniafinata alfo may produce contagious 
difeafes, it will be proper to diftinguifh 
the caufes of fevers, by ufing the terms 
Human or Marjh Iffiuvia y rather than the 
general ones of Contagion or Miaf^ffy 

' 86.. T<* 
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86. To render our do&rine of fever 
c'onfiflent and complete, it is neceflary 
to add here, that thofe remote caufes 
of fever, human and marfh effluvia, 
feem to be of a debilitating or fedative 
quality. They arife from a piitre- 
fcent matter. Their production is fa- 
voured, and their power increafed, by 
circumftances which favour putrefac- 
tion, and they often prove putrefa&ivor 
ferments with refpedt to the animal , 
fluids. As putrid matter, therefore, is 
always, with refpe& to animal bodies, 
a powerful fedative, fo it can hardly be 
doubted, that human and marfh effluvia- 
are of the fame quality ; and it is con- 
firmed by this, that the debility which id 
always induced, feems to be in propor- 
tion to the other marks that appear of 
the power of thofe caufes. 



87. Though we have endeavoured to 
fhfcw that fevers generally, arife from 
marfh or human effluvia, we cannot, 

witk 
3 
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with any certainty, exclude fome other 
remote caufes, which are commonly 
(uppofed to have at leaft a fhare in pro- 
ducing thofe difeafes. And I proceed, 
therefore, to enquire concerning thefe 
caufes j the firfl of which that merits 
attention, is the power of cold applied 
to the human body. 

88. The operation of cold on a li- 
ving body, is fo different indifferent cir- 
cumfiances, as to be of difficult expla- 
nation > it is here, therefore, attempted 
with fome diffidence. 

The power of cold may be confider- 
ed as abfolute or relative. 

The abfolute power is that by which 
it can diminish the temperature of the 
body to which it is applied. And thus, 
if the natural temperature of the hu- 
man body is, as we fuppofe it to be, 
that of 98 degrees of Farenheit's ther- 
mometer*; every degree of tempera- 

Vol. I. I ture 

* In every inftance of our mentioning degrees cf 
heat or cold, we ihall mention them by the degrees in 

Farenheit's 
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ture lefs than that, may be confidered 
as qold with refpeS to the human bo- 
dy ^ and, in proportion to its degree,, 
will have a tendency to diminifh the 
temperature of the body. But as the 
living human body has in itfelf a power 
of generating heat, fo it can fuftain 
its own proper heat to the degree a- 
bove mentioned, though furrounded by 
air or other bodies of a lower tempe- 
rature than itfelf > and it appears from 
obfervation, that r in this climate, air y 
or other bodies applied to the living 
man, do not diminifh the temperature 
of his body, unlefs the temperature of 
the body applied be below. 62 degrees* 
From hence it appears, that the abso- 
lute power of cold in this climate, does 
not ad upon the living human body, 
unlefs the cold applied be below the 
degree juft now mentioned. 

It 

Farenheit's fcale \ and the expreffion of higher or lowei 
fhsll always be according to that fcale.— Author. 
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It appears alfb, that the human bo* 
dy's being furrounded by air of a ldw- 
er temperature than itfeif, is necefiary 
to Its being, retained in its proper tem- 
perature of 98 degrees : For, in this 
climate, every temperature of the air 
above 62 degrees, applied to the hu- 
man body, though ftill of a lower tem- 
perature than itfelf, is found to increafe 
the heat of it. And from all this it 
appears, that the abfolute power of cold 
with refpedfc to the hu»an body, is very 
different from what it is with rdpe& 
to inanimate bodies* 



89. The relative power of cold with 
refped to the living human body, is 
that power by which it produces a fen- 
fation of cold in it > and with refpedk^ 
to this, it is agreeable to the general 
principle of fenfation, that the fenfa- 
tion produced, is not in proportion to 
the abfolute force of impreflion, but 
according as the new impreffion is 

la ftronger 
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ftronger or weaker than that which 
had been applied immediately before. 
Accordingly, with refpedfc to tempera- 
ture, the fenfation produced by any de- 
gree of this, depends upon the tempe- 
rature to which the body had been im- 
mediately before expofed ; fo that what- 
ever is higher than this feels warm, 
and whatever is lower than it, feels 
cold ; and it will therefore happen 
that the oppofite fenfati'ons of heat and 
cold may on different occalions arife 
from the fame temperature, as marked 
by the thermometer, 

With refpedt to this, however, it is 
to be obferved, that though every de- 
gree of temperature gives a fenfation 
of cold or heat, as it is lower or high- 
er than the temperature applied imme- 
diately before,, the fenfation produced 
is in different cafes of different dura- 
tion. If the temperature at any tinue 
applied is under 62 degrees, every in- 
creafe of temperature applied will -give 

a 
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a fenfation of heat ; but if the increafe 
of temperature does not arife to 62 
degrees, the fenfation produced will 
not continue long, but be foon changed 
to a fenfation of cold. In like manner, 
any temperature applied to the human 
body, lower than that of the body it- 
felf, gives a fenfation of cold j but if 
# the temperature applied does not go 
below 62 degrees, the fenfation of cold 
will not continue long, but be foon 
changed to a fenfation of heat. 

It will appear hereafter, that the ef- 
fects of the fenfation of cold will be 
very different, according as it is more 
permanent of tranfitory. 

90. Having thus explained the ope- 
ration of cold as abfolute or relative 
with refped: to the human body, I 
proceec^to mention the general effedls 
of cold upon it. 

1. Cold, in certain circumflances, 
has manifeftly zfedative power. It can 

I 3 extinguish 
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extinguifh the vital principle entirely, 
either in particular parts, or in the 
whole body ; and considering how much 
the vital principle of animals dfepends 
upon heat, it cannot be doubted that 
the power of cold is always more or 
lefs dire&ly fedative. 

This effe& may be faid to take place 
from every degree of abfolute cold$ 
and, when the heat of the body has 
upon any occafion been preternaturally 
increafed, every lower temperature may 
, be ufeful in diminilhing the a&ivity of 
the fyftem ; but it cannot diminifh the 
natural vigour of the vital principle, till 
the cold applied is under 62 degrees ; 
nor even then will it have this effect, 
unlefs the cold applied be of an intenfe 
degree, or be applied for fomp length of 
time to a large portion of the body. 

2. It is equally manifeft, that, in 
pertain circumftances, cold proves a 
Jlimidus to.the living body, and particu- 
larly to the fanguiferous fyftem. 

it 
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It is probable, that this effed: takes 
place in every cafe in which the tem- 
perature applied produces a fenfation 
of cold ; and this, therefore, as de- 
pending entirely on the relative power 
of cold, will be in proportion to the 
change of temperature that takes place. 

It appears to me probable, that eve- 
ry change of temperature, from a 
higher to a lower degree, will prove 
more or lefs ftimulant j excepting when 
the cold applied is fo intenfe, as imme- 
diately to extinguifh the vital principle 
in the part, 

3. Befide the fedative and ftimulant 
powers of cold, it is manifeftly alfo a 
powerful aJiringent % cwi{irig2L contradtion 
of the veflels on the furface of the bo- 
dy, and thereby producing a palenefs 
of the fkin and a fuppreffion of perfpira- 
tion ; and it feems to have fimilar ef- 
fects when applied to internal parts. It 
is likewife probable, that this conftric- 
tion ; as it takes place especially in con- 

I 4 iequence 
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fequence of the fenfibility of the parts 
to which the cold is applied, will in 
fome meafure be communicated to* o- 
ther parts of the body j and that there- 
by the application of cold proves a 
tonic power with refpedt to the whole 
fyftem. 

Thefe effe&s of tonic and aftringent 
power feem to take place both from 
the abfolute and relative power of cold; 
and therefore every application of it 
which gives a fenfation of cold, is, in 
its firft effeft, both aftringent and ftimu? 
lant, though the former may be often 
prevented from being either confider- 
able or permanent when the latter inv- 
mediately takes place, 

91. It will be obvious, that thefe fe T 

vend effe&s of cold cannot all take 

place at the fame time, but may in fuc* 

ceflion be variously combined. The fli- 

mulant power taking place obviates the 

pffedts, at leaft the permanency of the 

effects, 
1 
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efle&s, that might otherwife have a- 
rifen from the fedative power f That 
the fame ftimulant power prevents thefe 
from the aftringent, I have faid above ; 
but the ftimulant and tonic powers of 
cold are commonly, perhaps always, 
conjoined. 

92. Thefe general effe&s of cold 
now pointed out are fom* -times faluta- 
ry, and frequently morbid ; but it is the 
latter only I am to confider here f and 
they feem to be chiefly the following. 

1. A general inflammatory difpofi- 
tion of the fyftem, which is commonly 
accompanied with rheumatifm or other 
phlegmafise. 

2. The fame inflammatory difpofi- 
tidn accompanied with catarrh. 

3. A gangrene of particular parts. 

4. A palfy of a fingle member. 

5. A fever, or fever ftri&ly fo call- 
ed, (8.) which it often produces by 
i£$ own power alone j but more com- 
monly 
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monly it is only an exciting caufe of 
fever, by concurring with the opera- 
tion of human or marfh effluvia. 

93. Cold is often applied to the hu- 
man body without producing any of 
thefe morbid effe&s, and it is difficult 
to determine in what circumftances ft 
efpecially operates in producing them. 
It appears to me, that the morbid e£- 
feds of cold depend partly upon cer- 
tain circumftances of the cold itfelf f 
and partly on certain circumftances of 
the perfon to whom it is applied. 

94. The circumftances of the cold 
applied, which feem to give it effedfc, 
are, 1. The intenfity or degree of the 
cold 5 2. The length of time during 
which it is applied ; 3. The degree of 
moifture at the fame time accompany- 
ing it ; 4. Its being applied by a wind 
or current of air ; 5. Its being a vicif- 

fitude, 
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fimide, or fudden and considerable change 
of temperature, from heat to cold. 

95. The circumftances of perfons 
rendering them more liable to be af-_ 
feded by cold, fqem to be, 1. The 
weaknefs of the fy ft em, and particular- 
ly the leflened vigour of the circula- 
tion, occafioned by failing, by evacua- 
tions, by fatigue, by a laft night's de- 
bauch, by excefs in venery, by long 
watching, by much ftudy, by reft im- 
mediately after great exercife, by fleep, 
and by preceding difeafe. 2. The bo- 
dy, or its parts, being deprived of their 
accuftomed coverings. 3. One part of 
the body being expofed to cold, while 
the reft is kept in its ufual or a greater 
warmth. 



/ 



V 



? 



I 



96. The power of thefe circumftan- 
ces (95.) is demonftrated by the cir- 
cumftances enabling perfons to refift 
pold. Thefe are, a certain vigour of 

conftitution, 
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conftitution, e^ercife of the body, the 
prefence of a&iVe paffions, and the ufe 
of cordials. 

Befides thefe, there are other circum- 
ftances which, by a different opera- 
tion, enable perfons to refift cold act- 
ing as a fenfationj fuch as, paffions 
engaging a clofe attention to one ob- 
ject, the ufe of narcotics, and that ftate 
of the body in which fenfibility is great- 
ly diminifhed, as in maniacs. To all 
which is to be added, the power of ha- 
bit with refpedt to thofe parts of the 
body to which cqld is more conftantly 
applied, which both diminifhes fenfibi- 
lity, and increafes the power of the ac- 
tivity generating heat. 

97. Befide cold, there are other 
powers that feem to be remote caufes 
of fever; fuch as fear, intemperance 
in drinking, excefs in venery, and o- 
thcr circumflanccs, which evidently 
weaken the fyfiem. But whether any 

^ of 
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of thefe fedative powers be alone the 
remote caufe of fever, or if they only 
operate either as concurring with the 
operation of marfh or human effluvia, 
or as giving an opportunity to the ope- 
ration of cold, are queflions not to be 
pofitively anfwered : They may poffi- 
bly of themfelves produce fever j but 
moft frequently they operate as con- 
curring in one or other of the ways 
above mentioned, 

98. Having now mentioned the chief 
of the remote caufes of fevers, it may ' 
be further obferved, that thefe will a- 
rife more or lefs readily, according as 
miafmata and contagions are more or 
lefs prevailing and powerful, or as 
thefe are more or lefs favoured by the 
concurrence of cold and other fedative 
powers. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP- V. 



Of the Prognosis of Fevers* 



99. A S fevers (by 60.) confift of 
x\. both morbid and falutary mo- 
tions and fymptoms, the tendency of 
the difeafe to a happy or fatal iffiie, or 
the prognoftic in fevers, has been efta- 
blifhed by marking the prevalence of 
the morbid or of tjie falutary fymp- 
toms 5 and it might be prpperly fo efta- 
bli&ed, if we could certainly diftin- 
guifh between the one and the other of 
thefe kinds of fymptoms : But the ope- 
ration of the reaction, or falutary ef- 
forts of nature in/curing fevers, isjlili 
involved* in fo much obfcurity, that I 

cannot 
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cannot explain the feveral fymptoms of 
it fo clearly as to apply them to the 
eflablifhing prognoflics j and this, I 
think, may be done better by marking 
the morbid fymptoms which fhew the 
tendency to death in fevers. 

100. This plan of the prognostics in 
fevers, mull proceed upon our know- 
ledge of the caufes of death in general, 
and in fevers more particularly. 

The caufes of death, in general, are 
either dired or indirect. 

The firft are thofe which diredly at- 
tack and deftroy the vital principle, as 
lodged in the nervous fyftem ; or de- 
ftroy the organization of the brain im- 
mediately neceflary to the adion of 
that principle. 

The fecond or the indirect caufes of 
death, are thofe which interrupt fuch 
fun&ions as are neceflary to the circu- 
lation of the blood, and thereby necef- 

fary 
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fary to the due continuance and fup- 
port of the vital principle. 

101. Of thefe general caufes, thofe 
which operate more particularly in fe- 
vers feem to be,y?r/?, The violence of re- 
aEtion ; which either, by repeated vio- 
lent excitements, deftroys the vital 
power itfelf \ or, by its violence, de- 
ftroys the organization of the brain 
neceflary to the a&ion of that power > 
or, by the fame violence, deftroys the 
organization of the parts more im- 
mediately x neceflary to the circulation 
of the blood. 

Secondly, The caufe of death in fe- 
vers may be a pcifon y that is, a power 
capable ofdeftroying the vital princi- 
ple ; and this poifon may be either the 
miafma or contagion which was the 
remote caufe 6f the fever, or it may be 
a putrid matter generated in the courfe 
of the fever. In both cafes, the ope- 
ration of fuch a power appears either 

as 
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:#s a&ing chiefly on the nervous fy- 
ftcm, inducing the Fymptoms of debili- 
ty ; or as adting upon the fluids of the 
body, inducing a putrefcent flate in 
them. 

102; From all this it appears, that 
the fyn^ptoms Ihewing the tendency to 
death in fevers, may be difcovered by 
their being either the fymptoms 

Of violent reaEtion ; 

Of great debility j 

Or, of a Jlrong tendency to putrefadtion 
in the fluids. 

And, upon this fuppofition, 1 .! proceed 
now to mark thofe fymptoms more par- 
ticularly*. 

Vol. L K 103. The 

• Noupart of medical knowledge is fo ferviceable 
in the practice of phyfic as prognoftics. It wonder- 
fully affifts in the cure of all difeafes, but more efpe- 
cially fevers, and other acute diforders. The young 
seader, therefore, ought to be particularly attentive to 
jfihis part of the work. What the author advances is 

very 
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103, The fymptoms vbich denote 
the vielence of reaBhon, are, i. The in- 
creafed force, hardnefs, and frequency, 
of the pulfe. 2. The increafed heat of 
the body. 3. The fymptoms which are 
the marks of a general inflammatory 
diathefis, and more Specially of a ^ par- 
ticular ideterminatiou to the brain, 
lungs, or other important vjfcera* 
4. The fymptpms which are the marks 
of the caufe of violent readHont that 
is, of a ftrong ftimulus applied, or of a 
ftrong fpafm formed, the latter appears 
ing in a confiderable fuppreffioir of the 
excretions, 

IC54. The fymptoms which denote a 
great degree of debility, are, 

In 



very different frojn what has gone before. We have 
here no hypothefis or fancies— no fuppofkioris unlup«» 
ported by fads •, but on the contrary, truths dsdutiai 
from a careful observation of nature, aad arntagedia- 
a diftmft and perfpicuou^ ififanner. 
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In ti« Animal FcjwtiOKs: 1. The 
weakneA of the voluntary motions ; 
a. The irregularity of the voluntary 
motions, depending on their debility $ 
3. The wedknefs of fenfation; 4. The 
weakiiefs and irregularity df the intek 
le&u&l operations. 

In the Vital Functions: 1. The 
TOakflefe of the pulfe ; 2. The cftld- 
uefs or Shrinking of the extremities ; 
3^ The tendency to a deliquium animi in 
an ere& pofttire j 4. The ^reaknefs of 
refpiration/ 

In the Natural Functions : 1. The 
weaknefs of the ftomach, as appearing 
in anorexia, naufea, and vomiting; 
2. Involuntary excretions, depending 
upon a palfy of the fphindters \ 3. Dif- 
ficult deglutition, depending upon a 
palfy of the mufcles of the fauces. 

v 105* Laftly, The fymptoms denoting 
if* fatrefctntflate of the fluids, are, 

K 2 1. With 
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1. With refpe#: to the ftomach ; -the 
loathing of. animal food, naufea, land 
vomiting, great thirft, and a defii^fei of 
acids. ; . . .;;:.-■ 

2. With refpe£ to the fluids 5 i# The 
blood drawn out of the veins not coar 
gulating as ufual j 2. Hemorrhagy from 
different parts, without marks of in- 
cre^fed hppetus; 3. EfFufionis udder 
the ftiQ-9? cuticle, formipg petechiae, 
maculae, and vibices; 4. Effufions of a 
yellow ferum under the cuticle.' 

3. With refpeft to the ftate.of the 
excretions j foetid breath, frequent, 
loofe, and foetid ftools, high-coloured 
turbid urjne, foetid fweats, and the 
foetor and liyid colour of bliftered 
places. 

4. The cadaverous , finell of the 
whole body. 

* .. 

106. Thefe feveral fyinptoms have 
very offen, each of them fingly, a ihare 
in determining the prognoftic : But 

more 
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tnore fefpecially by their cbncufrfende 
and cdmbiiiition with erne ariothfci-, 
particularly thdfe of* debility with 
thofd of putrefcertcy *. 

* • ■ 

i 

107! On the fubjed of ttife pri)gno- 
fti'c, it is proper to obferve, that many 
phyficians hate been of Opinioh there 
is fomething in the nature* of fevers 
which generally determines thfem to 
be of a certain duration j and there* 
foTfc that their tferniinatipns, whether 
falutary or f^tal, happen at certain pe- 
riods t>f the difeate rather than at 

K3 others. 

* It may not be amifs to explain this circumftance 
a little mote fully. Coldnefs of the extremities. may 
alone be fufficient to induee the practitioner to think 
the iffue of the difeafe fatal ; yet if this fymptom be 
combined with a weakness and irregularity of the 
intellectual operations, and thefe two accompanied 
with involuntary, loofe, and foetid evacuation? of Jftool, 
and of urine, death may be pronounced to be at no 
great diftance. 
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others. Thefe periods are called the 
Critical Days ; parefully marked by 
Hippocrates and other ancient phyfi- 
cians, as well as by many modems of 
the greateft eminence in practice; 
while at the fame time many other mo- 
derns, of no inconfiderable authority, 
deny their taking plape jn the fevers 
of thefe northern regions which we in- 
habit, 

v ■* 

io8. I am of opinipn that the doc- 
trine of the ancients, and particularly 
that of Hippocrates, on this fubjed:, 
was well founded y and that it is appli- 
cable to the fevers of our climate. 

109** I am of this opinion, j%rjl y Be- 
caufe I obferve that the animal (Econo- 
my, both from its own coiiftitution, 
and from habits which are eafily pro- 
duced in it, is readily fubje&ed to.peri- 
odical movements. Secondly, Becaufe, 
in the difeafes of jhe human body, I 

obferve 
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obferve periodical movements to take 
place with . great eonftancy and exa&» 
nefs ; as in the cafe of intermittent fe- 
vers, and many other difeafes. 

no. Thefe considerations render it 
probable, that exa& periodical move- 
ments may take plgce in continued fe- 
vers; and I think there is evidence 
of fuch movements actually taking 
place. 



• 1 



in;. ^The critical days,' orthofe on 
which we fuppofe the termination of 
continued fevers efpeciaily to happen, 
are, the third, fifth, fcventb, ninth, eleventh, ' 
fourteenth, feventtentb, and twentieth. We 
mark none beyond this laft ; becaufe, 
though fevers are fometimes protrac- 
ted beyond this period, it is, however, 
more rarely 5 fo that there are not a 
ilifficient number of observations to af« 
certain the coijrfe of them j su*d fur- 
ther, becaufe it is probable that, in fe- 

K 4 vers 
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vers. long protracted, the movements l>e^ 
come Ids exacft and regular, andthere- 
fore,lefs,eafily obferved* 



■ . f * 



1 1 2. That the days now mentioned, 
are the critical days, feems to"' he pro- 
ved by the . particular fatfts which are 
found in the writings of Hippocrates. 
From thefe fa<fts f as;coU£<3e&i*om the 
feveral writings of that author by M. 
De Haen, it appears, that of one. hun- 
dred and fixty-three inftances of the 
termination of fevers, which happened 
on one: or other-xof "the firft. twenty 
days of the difeafe, there are one hun- 
dred and fey en, or more than' twa 
^iifds, of.the whole number, which 
happened on one or other i>£ the eight 
d^ys above mentioned >. that none hap* 
penecl,Qn the fecoad.or thirteenth day y 
and upon the eighth; teilth, twelfth^ fif- 
teenth, fifteenth, eighteenth, and nine- 
teenth, there are but eighteen inftances- 

• off 
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of termination, or fane- niftth of the 
wholp. : ; : 



.. ^ / * l' 



: 113. As the terminations which hap- 
pen on the {even days .laft- mentioned, 
are, upon the whole, fewj a**d, upon 
any one of them, fewer than thofe 
which happen on any of our fuppofecf 
critical days? fo there are therefore 
nine days which may be called noist- 
criticalj whiles on the other hand, 
the many terminations which happen- 
ed on the feventh, fourteenth, and 
twentieth days, afford a proof both of 
critical days in general, and that thefe 
are the chief of them. Hbreafter I 
fhall mention an analogy that renders 
'the power of the other critical days 
fuffieiently probabie. 

1 14. It appears further, that as, of 
the terminations which were final and 
falutary, not a tenth part happened on 
the non-critical days ; andof* the ter- 

mihations 
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minations which were final and fetal, 
though the greater number happened 
on the critical days, yet above a third 
of them happened gn the non-critical ; 
fo 4t' would appear, that the tendency 
of the animal ge<?pi>oiny is to obferve 
thg critical days, and th»t it is by the 
operation of fqijae violent and irregular 
caufe that the coitf & of things is fore- 
times turned to the non-critieaL 

* - ■ 

115, What has be&n faid, give? f«f- 
ficient ground for pfefuming, that it is 
the general tendency of the animal 
ceconomy to determine the periodical 
movements in fevers to be chiefly on 
the critical days. At the fame time, 
we muft acknowledge it to be a general 
tendency only ; and that, in particular 
cafes, many circumftances may occur 
to difturb the regular courfe of it. 
Thus, though the chief and more re- 
markable exacerbations in continued fe- 
vers happen pn the critical days, there 
% are 
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are truly exacerbations happening, eve- 
ry day ; and tbefe, from certain eatifes, 
may become confiderable and,.critic2tf. 
Further, though intermittent fevers are 
certainly very ilrongly determined to 
olpferve a » tertian or quartan .period 
we know th^rf are cirpumftances which 
prevent them from obfetvigg thefe pe- 
riods exa&ly; ^nd which render them 
either anticipating or postponing fo 
much, that the days of papoxyfms come 
to be quite changed ; and it is allow- 
able to fuppofe, that the like may hap- 
pen with refpeft to- the exacerbations 
of continued fevers, fo as thereby to 
diflurb the regular appearance of cri- 
tical days. 

A particular inftance of this occurs 
with refpedt to the iixfh day of fevers. 
In the writings of Hippocrates, there 
are many inftances of terminations 
happening on the fixth day \ but it is 
not therefore reckoned among the critir 
cal days ; for, of the terminations hap* 

pening 
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pening on that day, there is not oii_ 
which proves finally of a fafutary kind- 
the greater number are fatal ; -ancl 
the reft are imperfed, and fbllowe 
with a relapfe. All this (hews, th 
fome violent caufe had, in thefe cafe 
produced a deviation from the ord 
nary courfe of nature ; that the term 
nations on the fixth day are nothin 
more than anticipations of the feventlr * 
and therefore a proof of the power o^" 
this laft *. 

116. The doftrine of critical day* 
has been much embarrafled by fome 

diffonant 

* This idea of the general tendency of nature to 
preferve a regularity in the animal motions, is a moll 
Ingenious explanation of the apparent irregularities in 
the termination of fevers. It is perhaps one of the 
bed defences of the critical days that ever appeared, 
becaufe it explains, in a moil fatisfa&ory manner, why 
the termination on the fixth day fhould not be faluta- 
ry. The violence of the difturbing caufe excites mo- 
tions which nature has not the power of withftanding, 
and which are either the immediate caufes of death, or 
induce fuch morbid afFeftions as prove ultimately fatal* 
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didbnant accounts of it, which appeal 
in. the writings imputed to Hippo- 
crates *, But this may be juftly ac- 
counted for from thefe writings being 
truly the works of different perfons, 
and from the moil genuine of them ha- 
....... I ;.'. . . ■ ving 

m To enter into a critical inquiry, whether the 
works handed down to 11s as the writings of Hippo- 
crates are really the produ&ions of that great man, or 
compilations from varipus phyficians, w;ould be foreign 
to the defign of .this work. The ftyle of tbem is, if 
I may be allowed the* exprcffion, homogeneous •, the 
fame provincial dialed prevails through the whole of 
them; and they are extremely reiharkable, efpecially 
fiich of them as refped the critical days, for being 
rather a detail of obferved fads, than reafonings 
brought to fupport a favourite hypothefis. It is pro* 
bable, indeed, that Hippocrates, who has got the credit 
of the work, might have been indebted to s nany of 
his contemporaries for fome of the materials that 
compofe them; but the famenefs of .the ftyle is a 
fbrorig prefumptive argument that they are the pro- 
duction of one perfoni or ^tt leaft of their having been 
reduced to their prefent form by one and the fame 
hand. Dr Cullen's other fuppofition, of their having 
{offered many, and, he might have added, material 
eorruptioos, feems highly probable. v 
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vi*\g> fhflewd many corruptions ; fo_ 
that,; iff fhdrt * ewf y tMfig which it in* " 
cdAfttifew w&h the f&&« above laid ■ 

down, n&y be afctfibgd to title or other 
of thefe c&cfes. 



t-*7. This, further, has efpecially 
diflurbed the do&rine of critical days 
that Hippocrates himfelf attempted 
perhaps too hAftily, to eftablHh geaera 
tales, dnd £<$ bring' the dodtf ne to a ge 
neral theory , + drawn from Pythagore 
opinions concerning the power of nujB 
bttrs. It is this which feems to hav 




produced the idea of odd days, and o^tr-f 
a quaternary and feptenary period r_ 
do&rines which appear fo often in th 
writings of Hippocrates. Thefe, hqw- 
ever, are inc6nfiftent with the fa<5ts a- 
bove laid, down ; and indeed, as Afcle- 
piades and Gelfus had- obferved, ar 
inconfiftent with one another, 



118. Upoi 
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118. Upon the. wHple, therefore* it 
*s apprehended, that the critical days 
above alfigned, are truly *the critical 
days of Hippocrates, and may be con- 
iiftefctly explained in the following 
manner* 

r 

I19* From the universality of ter~ 
tian or quartan periods in intermittent 
fevers, we cannot doubt of there being, 
in the animal ceconomy , a tendency to 
obferve fuch periods } and the critical 
4ays above mentioned are confident 
with this tendency of the ceconomy, as 
all of them mark either tertian or 
quartan periods *. Thefe periods, 
however, are not promifcuouily mixed, 
but occupy confiantly their feveral 
portions in the progrefs of the difeafe ; 
fb that, from the beginning* to- the ele- 
venth day; a tertian period takes place; 

and, 

* The author might have added, " or periods com- 
ff pounded of thefe two/' 
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and, from the eleventh to the twen- 
tieth, and perhaps longer, a quartan 

period is as fteadily obfetved. 1 

.'/..•■' . • . .' * 

; 1 20. What * determines the periods 
to be changed about the eleventh dayv 
we have not "clearly perceived ; but 
the fad is certain: . For there is no m- 
ftance of any termination on the thir- 
teenth, that: is, the tertian period next 
following the eleventh.; whereas, upoft- 
tJhe fourteenth, feventeenth, and twen- 
tieth, which mark quartan periods," 
there are forty-three inflanbes of tef* - 
minations, and fix only on all the in- 
termediate days between thefe. 

This prevalence of a quartan period 
lieaves no room for doubting that the 1 
twentieth, and not the twenty-firft, is 

r 

the critical day markfod by Hippo- 
crates, th&ugh-the laft is mentioned as 
fuch in the common edition of the 
aphorifmsj taken from an erroneous 

manufcript, 



» 
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Ccript, which Celfus alfo fecms to 
copied. 

. A confiftency with the general 
ncy of ; the fyftem, renders the 

of critical days we have men* 
I probably the true one ; and the* 
remaining difficulty in finding 
we have delivered to be the fame 
the genuine dodirine of Hippo* 
;, is the frequent mention of the 
i as a critical day. 
s true there are more inftances of 
aations happening on this day, 
>n fome of thofe days we have aC- 

to be truly critical : But its in- 
tency with the more general ten- 
, and fbme other confiderations, 
us to «deny its being naturally a 
d day ; and to think, that the in- 
s of terminations, which have 

occurred on the fourth day, are 

reckoned among the other irre- 
ties that happen in this matter. 
i. I, L J22. I 
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122. I have thus endeavoured t<* 
fupport the do&rine of critical days, 
(chiefly upon the particular fa£ts to be 
found in the writings of Hippocrates : 
And although I might alfp produce 
many other testimonies of both ancient 
and inodern times; yet it muft be 
owned, that fome of thefe teftimonie^ 
may be fufpedted to have arifen rather 
from a veneration of Hippocrates, thaw 
from accurate obfervatibn. 

123. With relped to the opinions of* 
many moderns, who deny the preva- 
lence of critical days, they are to be 
little regarded: For the obfervatio 
of the courfe of continued fevers 5 
known to be difficult and fallacious 
and therefore, the regularity of th 
courfe may have often efcaped innate 
tentive and prejudiced obfervers. 

* 

124. Our own obfervations amount 
to this, That fevers with moderate 
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xiiptoms, generally cafes of the fyno- 
*a, frequently terminate in nine days, 
r fooner, and very cqnftantly upon 
ne or other of the critical days which 
ill within that period : But it is very 
are, in this climate, that cafes of ei- 
tier the typhus or fynochus terminate 
efore the eleventh day ; and, when 
ley do terminate on this day, it is for 
le jnoft part fatally. When they are 
rotradted beyond this time, I have 
sry conftantly found, that their ter-. 
anations were upon the fourteenth, 
iventeenth, or twentieth day. 
In fuch cafes, the falutary termina- 
ons are feldom attended with any 
onfiderable evacuation. A fweating 
•equently appeals, but is feldom con- 
derable ; and I have hardly ever ob- 
>rved critical and decifive termina- 
ons attended with vomiting, evacua- 
ons by ftool, or remarkable changes 
1 the urine. The folution of the dif- 
ife is chiefly to be difcerned from 

L 2 fome 
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fonie return pf flefep and appedttf, due* 
oeafirig df deliriuni, stod aft ab&&h£ti£ 
of the frequency of the p&lffei By^ 
thefe fymptoi&s ; we caii ofteti mayk * 
crifis of the difeafe : But* it feldtiui hap*' 
jiens s fudderily aiid entirely ; and* if- iff 
moft commonly from fome favourable? 
fymptoms occurring upon ptfe critical 
(fay, that vt& can announce a m6re <£T- 
tfre folution upon the next following. 

Upon the whole, I aim perfuadedy 
that, if obfervatkms (hall be made WitSf 
attention:, and without pfejiidice, I 
ihall be allowed to conclude with the* 
wor4s of the learned and fagacious 
GaubiuS, " Fallor, rii faa; conftitefiC- 

* * 

" Hippocrati au<ftofita£, Gams* 

" fides, Na ! tor* tittds et ojdfe*' 
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Or Tire Method <>f Cure in Fever*. 
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j^ ^ Cure */* Continued Fevers* 



125. A S it is allowed, tjiat, in every 
JTjL fever which has its full 
cburfe, there is an effort of nature of % 
ialutary tendency, it might be fupppfed 
that the* cure of fevers fhould be left 
xo the operation of nature, or that our 

L 3 art 
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art fhould be only dire&ed to fuppoi 
and regulate thefe operations, and ths 
we fhould form our indications ac^ — 
cordingly. This plan, however, I car*.— 
not adopt, becaufe the operations 
nature are very precarious, and not 
well underftood as to enable /us to re- 
gulate them properly. It appears ro 
me, that trufting to thefe operations 
has often given occafion to a negligei^at 
and inert pra&ice ; and there is reafc^n 
to believe, that an attention to th»e 
operations of nature may be often fC^- 
perfeded by art. 



126. The plan which to me appeals 
to be mod fiiitable, is that which foraCJS 
the indications of cure upon the vie~~^ 
of obviating the tendency to death*-} 
while, at the fame time, the means cr^)f 
executing thefe indications are dire&c^d 
by a proper attention to the proximate 
caufe of fevers. 

Upo 



n 
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Upon this plan, in cdnfequence of 
what has been laid down above on the 
Gibjea of the prognoflic, we form 
three general indications in the Cure of 
continued fevers ; and the one! or other 
}f thefe is to be employed according 
is the circumftancesof the fever (102,) 
[hall diredi 

The firft, therefore, is, T6 moderate 
*he violence of teaBioti. 

The fecond is, To remove the caufes, of 
ifyviate the effe&s of debility. And, 

The third is, "to obviate or cbrrefi tbi 
tendency of the fluids to putrefa&iom 

' . • * «• * 

127. The firft iiidication maybe ati^ 

[wered, that is, the violence of feac- 

» 

tion may be moderated, 

1. By all thofe meatis Which dimi- 
aifh the adion of the heart atid arte- 
ries. 

2. By thofe itieans tohich take oft 
the fpafm of the extreme vefiels, which 

L4 we 
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we fiippofe to bie the chief caufe of 
violent rea&ion. 

128. The adion of the heart and 
arteries may be diminiihed, 

1. By avoiding or moderating thofe 
irritations, which, in one decree or o- 
ther, are almoft conftantly applied to 
the body. . 

2. By the ufe of certain fedative 
powers. 

3. By diminishing the tenfion and 
tone of the arterial fyftenu 

129. The irritations (128. 1.) almoft 
conftantly applied, are the impreifipns 
made upon our fenfes > the exercife jof 
the body and mind ; and the taking in 
of aliments. The avoiding thefe as 
much as poffible, or the moderating 
their force, conftitute what is rightly 
.called the Antiphlogistic Regimen, 
proper to be employed in almoft every 
continued fever. 

130; The 
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130. The ctindud: of this regimen is 
to be dire&ed by the following rules 
and considerations. 

j. Impreflicwis wi the external fenfes* , 
as being flimulant to the fyftem, and a 
chief fupport of its a&ivity, fliould be 
avoided as much as poflible .5 thofe s- 
Specially of more <;onftant application, 
thofe of, a ftrpnger kind, and thofe 
iphich give pain and uneafinefs. 

No impreflion is to be-more careful- 
ly guarded againft than that of exter- 
nal heat > while, at the fame time, every 
other means of increasing the heat of 
the body is to be fhunned. Both thefe 
precautions are to be obferved as foon 
as a hot ft age is fully formed, and to be 
attended to during its continuance; 
excepting in certain cafes, where a de- 
termination to fweating is neceflary, or " 
where the ftimulant efFeds of heat 
be compenfated t>y circumilances 



which determine it to produce a relax- 
ation and revullion. 

2. All 



\ 
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2. All motion of the body is to be 
avoided, efpecially that which*. re- 
quires the exercife of its own mufcles ; 
and that poilure of the body is to be 
chofen which employes the, feweft 
mufcles, and which keeps none of tliem 
long in a ftate of contraction. Speak- 
ing, as it accelerates refpiration, is par- 
ticularly to be refrained from. 

It is to be obferved, that every mo- 
tion of the body is the more ftimulant 
in proportion as the body is weaken 

3. The exercife of the mind is alfo 
a ftimulus to the body ; fo that all im- 
preffions which lead to thought," and 
thofe efpecially which may excite emo- 
tion or paffion, are to be carefully 
fhunned. 

With refpedt to avoiding impreffions 
of all kinds, an exception is to be made 
in the cafe of a delirium coming on, 
when the prefenting of accuftomed ob- 
jects may have the effedt of interrupt- 
ing 
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ing and diverting the irregular train 
of ideas then arifing in the mind. 

4. The prefence of recept aliment in 
the ftomach always proves a ftimulus 
to the fyftem, and ought therefore to 
be as moderate as poflible. A total ab- 
ftinence for fome time may be pf ieiv 
vice j but as this cannot be long conti- 
nued with fafety, we mull avoid the 
ftimulus of aliment, by choofing that 
kind which gives the leaft *. We fup- 
pofe that alimentary matters are more 
ftimulant according as they are more 
alkalefcent; and this leads to avoid all 
animal, and to ufe vegetable food only. 

As 



* In addition to thefe directions, it may be men- 
tioned that, if the patient have a defire for food, 
which is feldom the cafe, he ought to make very fpa- 
ring and frequent meals. Much food taken at once 
proves a greater ftimulus than the fame quantity ta- 
ken at feveral different times ; efpecially if fufficient 
quantities of diluting mucilaginous drink, fuch as lint- 
feed tea, barley-water, water-gruel, Sjfo be taken a*- 
long with it. ' . 



/' 
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As our drinks : alfo may prove ft iuui- 
lant, fo all ar omat k ;aiad fpfrituausili* 
quors are :to he avoided j and, in an- 
swering, the prefent indication, .all fer- 
mented liquors, excepting fchofe of the 
Ioweft quality 9 are to be abftained 
-fixrar*. 

131. Befide thefe ^flknnlant powers 

-more conflantly .applied, there are o- 

thers Vfhich, although occafionai only, 

yet, as commbnly accompanying fevers, 

muft be attended ^o and removed f. 

One 

* Thin liquors are the beft in cafes of this kind ; 
Of thefe we may ufe either water alone, or weak 
lintfeed tea, thin barley-water, toafl and water, whey, 
currant jelly diflblved in water, with a variety of 
fuch like mucilaginous acefcent drinks. They ought 
to be taken in fniall quantities, and often. 

+ This paflage might have been more clearly ex— 
preffed thus : Befides the ftimulant powers more cocr 
ftantly applied, others, only occafionally accompany 
ing fevers, muft be attended to and removed. 
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*isi tHefenfe of third, tfhich, as 
a powerful ftiiflulus-, ought always, in 
ofttf way of other- to be removed *. 

A^othet 1 ftimuks frequently arifes 
ftom crudities* or corrupted humours, 
id the ftomach; audit is 1 to be remo- 
ired by voariting, by dilution, dr by the 
irfe of acids* f. 

A third ft kAulus often arifes from 
the preternaturaF retention* of faeces in 

the 



♦ The drinks mentioned in the former note are 
jjeft adapted to this purpofe. 

f The vegetable acids are the mod fuitable, efpe- 
f iaUy the juices of acid fruits, as the juices of oranges, 
lemons, currants, or apples, diluted with water. In 
fome cafes, the mineral acids have been much extol* 
led, efpecialfy the nitrous, when united with fpirit 
of wine. The fpiritus aetheris nitrofi of the laft Lon- 
don Pharmacopoeia is ufed with fuccefe in thefe cafes. 
It may be given in barley- water, to the quantity of 
%o or 25 drops within the hour. 
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the inteftines $ and ought to be remo- 
ved by frequent laxative glyfiers *. . 

A fourth ftimulus to be conftantly 
lufpedted in fevers, is a general acri- 
mony of the fluids, as produced by the 
increafe of motion and heat, joined, 
with an interruption of the excretions-^ 
This acrimony is to be obviated or re- 
moved by the takipg in of ' large quan — 
tities of mild antifeptic liquors f • " 

132. Ther 



* The preference of glyfiers to purging medicin 
15 obvious* ' The aftion even of the moil gentle laxa- 
tives is always attended with fome degree of ftimulus^ 
-while glyfiers, efpecially the mild ones, feldom 
duce that effed. The beft glyfter, in thefe cafes, 
half a pint of milk, with as much water, two oun 
of oil, and one ounce of brown fugar, or, what is be 
ter than fugar, two ounces of manna. 




+ The chief of thefe are the acid fruits diluted witt^-** 1 
water ; to which we may add the deco&ion of mal^-*-^ 
of radix graminis (the Triticum repens of Linne), in. 
fufions of fage, mint, and other plants of that nat 
order which Linne calls Spirantia. 
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132. The avoiding of irritation in all 
:hefe particulars, (130. and 131.) con- 
litutes ' the antiphlogiftjc regimen ab- 
solutely neceflary for moderating the 
violence of rea&ion : and. if I miftake 
lot, is proper in almoft every circum- 
[tance of continued fevers j becaufe the 
propriety and fafety of employing fti- 
mulants is often uncertain j and be- 
caufe feveral of thofe above mention- 
ed,' befide their flimulant powers, have 
other qualities by which they may be 
hurtful. 

It appears to me, that the fuppofed 
utility of ftimulants, in certain cafes of 
fever, has often arifen from a miftake 
in having afcribed to their flimulant 
what really depended upon their anti- 
fpafmodic power. 



i. 



133. A fecond head of the means 
(128. 2.) for moderating the violence 
of reaction, comprehends certain feda- 
tiye powers, which may be employed 

to 
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tb diinittifh the a<ftirky of the whol 
body, and particularly' that of the fafci 
gitifefous fyftem. 

The firfi of thefe to be mentioned i 
the application of cold. 

Heat is the cMef fepport of the a&i 
vity of the animal fyf!em $ which' i 
therefore' provided m itfdf wrtfe ; 
power of generating heat; But, at th 
lame time, we obferve, that this woul 
go to excels, were it not conilandy mo 
derated by a cooler temperature it* th 
furrounding atmofphere. When, thete 
tote, that power of the fyftem genera 
ting heat! is increafed, a$ is commonb 
the cafe ' in fevers, it h neceflary no 
only to a^oid all means of increafing i 
further, but? it feems proper alfo to ap 
ply air of a cooler temperature; or a 
leaft to apply it more entirely and free 
ly, than in a ftate of health, N 

Some late experiments in the fmaH 
pox, and in continued fevers, fhew tha 
the free admiffion* pf cool air to tin 

bod] 
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body is a powerful temedy in mode- 
rating the violence of rea&ionj but 
what is the mode of its operation, to 
what circumftances of fever it is pecu- 
liarly adapted, or what limitations it 
requires, I (hall not venture to deter- 
mine, till more particularly inftruded 
by further experience* 



134* A/econd fedative power which 
may be employed in fevers, is that of 
certain medicines, known, in the wri- 
tings on the Materia Medica, under the 
title of Refrigerants. 

The chief of thefe are acids of all 
kinds, when fufficiently diluted > and 
*bey are, in feveral refpe&s, remedies 
^cLapted to continued fevers* Thofe e* 
specially in» ufe are, the Vitriolic and 
Vegetable 5 and, on many accounts, we 
prefer the latter** 

Vol. I. M 135. An- 

* The vitriolic acid is harfli to the tafte, and fre- 
quently a& as an aftringent y it is therefore not always 

ftdmiffible* 
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135. Another fet of refrigerants ar<ft 
the Neutral Salts, formed of the vitrio^ 
lie, nitrous or vegetable acids ; vni& 
alkalines, either fixed or volatile*. AlJ 
thefe neutrals, while they are diflblvingj 
in water, generate cold; but as tha* 
cold ceafes foon after the folution is fi— - 
nifhed, and as the falts are generally 
exhibited in a diflblved ftate, theiir 
refrigerant power in the animal bocljr" 
does not at all depend upon their powec 
of generating cold with water. The 
neutral chiefly employed as a refrige — 
rant, is Nitre ; but all the others, com — 

poundecX 



admiflible. The beft vegetable acids for this purpofe* 
are, as was laid above, the natural juices of acid fruits - 
The acid of tartar is the beft refrigerant we haver • 
There is an excellent formula of it in the Swedifl* 
Pharmacopoeia, under the title Pulvis Refrigeraos, 
which confifts chiefly of the acid of tartar and fa- 
gar. The dofe of the acid of tartar, prepared ac- 
cording to Scheele's prefcription, is half a fcruple, or 
fifteen grains, in the hour, largely diluted with> mu- 
cilaginous liquor. / 
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• * 

ptmnded as above mentioned, partake 
more or lefs of the fame quality*. 

I 

136* Befide thefe neutrals, £bme me- 
tallic falts alfo have been employed as 
-refrigerants in fevers ; and particular- 
ly the Sugar of Lead. But the refri- 
gerant powers of this are not well a- 
fcertained; and its deleterious quali- 
ties are too well known to admit of 
its being freely ufed* 

137* Under the third* general head 
(128. 3.) of the means to be employed 
for moderating the violence of reaction, 
are comprehended the feveral means of 
diminifhing the tenfion, tone, and a&i~ 

M 2 ■' . vity 

* Nitre has been long ttfed as d refrigerant. In too 
large quantities, hdwever, it has often done harm. 
It may therefore be neceffary to guard the young 
practitioner againft giving nitre in a larger quantity 
than two drachms in the twenty-four hours, nor in 
dofes of above ten grains, well diluted with mucflagi* 
nous drrpfc. 
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vity, of the fanguiferous fyftem* A 
the adtivity of this fyftem depends, i 
a great meafure, upon the tone, and thi 
again upon the terifion of the vefleh 
given to them by the quantity of fluid 
they contain, it is evident, that the di 
minution of the quantity of thefe mul 
diminifh the activity of the fanguife 
rous fyftem, 

m • 

138. The quantity of fluids contain 
ed in the fanguiferous fyftem, may b 
diminifh6d moft conveniently by th 
evacuations of blood-letting and pin 
ging. 



1 39. Nothing i s more e v i dent than tha 
blood-letting is one of the moft powei 
fid means of diminifhing 4 the a&iyit 
, 'of the whole body, efpecially of th 
fanguiferous fyftem j and it muft then 
fore be the tnoft effedhial means of iric 
derating the violence of rea&iqn in ft 
vers. Taking this as a fad, I omi 

, inquirin 
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inquiring into its mode of operation, 
and fhall only confider in what cir- 
curnftances of fevers it may be moft 
properly employed. 

140. When the violence of rea&ion, 
l > and its conftant attendant, a phlogiftic 
diathefis, are fufHciently manifeft $ 
when thefe conflitute the principal part 
of the difeafe, and may be expected 
to continue throughout the whole of 
it, «as in the cafes of fynocba ; then 
blood-letting is the principal reme.dy, 
and may be employed as far as the 
fyxxiptoms of the difeafe may feem 
to require, and the constitution of the 
Patient will bear v It is, however, to 
bfc attended to, that a greater evacua- 
tion than is neceflary, may occafion a 
'flower recovery, may render the per- 
fo*\ more liable to a relapfe, or may 
. toripg on other difeafes. 
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141. In the cafe of fynocha, 
there is little doubt about the propr 
ty of blood-letting; bbt there are other 
fpecies of fever, as the fynocbus, in whiclj 
a violent readion and phlogiftic dia- 
thefis appear, and prevail during foiixc 
part of the courfe of the difeafe; while, 
at the fame time, thefe circumflances 
do not conftitute the principal part of 
the difeafe, nor are to be expected to 
continue during the whole courfe o£ 
it; and it is well known, that, in man.3^ 
cafes, the ftate of violent rea&loii is to 
be fucceeded, fooner or later, by ^ 
ftate of debility, from the exeefs oi 
which the daneer of the difeafe *- * 
chiefly to arife. It , is therefore nece: 
fary, that, in many cafes,, blood-le*^ - 
ting fhould be avoided ; aiid even .al- 
though, during the inflammatory flat: ^ 
of the difeafe, it may be proper, it vri%* 
be nec'efTary to take care that the ev^^~ 
cuation be not fo large as to increai^ . 
the ftate of debility which is to follov^- 

\ 142. Yrotpt 
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[42. From all this it muft appear 
Lt the employing blood-letting, in 
tain fevers, requires much difcern- 
at and fkill, and is to be governed 
the consideration of the following 
:umftances. 

• The nature of the prevailing epi- 
aic 

. The nature of the remote caufe. 
,. The feafon and climate in which 
difeafe occurs, 

.. The degree of phlogiftic diathefis 
fent*. 

. The period of the difeafe. 
>. The age, vigour, and plethoric 
e of the patient. 

\ The patient's former difeafes and 
lit of blood-letting. 
>. The appearance of the blood 
wn out. 

>. The effe&s of the blood-letting 
t may have been already pra<ftifed» 

M 4 143. When, 

The phlogiftic diathefc is explained in Art. 247. 
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143. When, after the conlideration 
of thefe circumftances, blood-letting 
is determined to be neceflary, it fhould 
be obferved, that it is more effectual, 
according as the blood is more fuddeg? 
\y drawn off, and as the body is at the 
fame time more free from all irritation, 
and confequently when in a pofture in 

which the feweft mufcles are in action. 

• *. • • 

144. Another evacuatiqn whereby 
the quantity of fluids contained in the ■ 
body can be confiderably diminifhed, 
is that of Purging. 

145. If we confider the quantity of 
fluids constantly prefent in the cavity 
of the inteftines, and the quantity 
which may be drawn from the innu- 
merable excretories that open into this 
cavity, it will be obvious, that a very ' 
great eyacuation can be made by pur- 
ging ; and, if this be done by a ftimu- 
Jus applied to the inteftines, without 

being 
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aeing at the fame time communicated . 
o the reft of the body, it may, by emp- 
y ing both the cavity of the inteftines, 
.nd the arteries which furnifh the ex- 
;retions poured into it, induce a confi- 
ler^ble relaxation in the whole fyftem; 
nd therefore purging feems to be a re- 
nedy fuited to moderate the violence 
>f readion in fevers. 

146. But it is to be obferved, that, 
is the fluid dr^wn from the excretoriei 
>pening into the inteftines, is not all 
Irawn immediately from the arteries, 
ls a part of it is drawn from the mucous 
'ollicles only ; and as what is even more 
mmediately drawn from the arteries, is 
irawn off flowly.; fo the evacuation 
will not, in proportion to its quantity, 
occafion fuch a fudden depletion of the 
red veflels as blood-letting does ; and 
therefore cannot operate fo powerfully 
in taking off the phlogiftic diathefis of 
the fyftem. 

147. At 
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147. At the fame time, as , this evk- 
cuation may induce a confiderable de- 
gree of debility j fo, in thofe cafes in 
which a dangerous ftatfc of debility is 
likely to occur, purging is to be employe 
ed with a great deal of cautigh; and 
more efpecially as the due meafure of 
the evacuation is more difficult to be ap- 
plied than in the cafe of blood -letting* * 

.148. As we (hall prefently have oc* 
aafion to obferve, that it is of great im- 
portance, in the cure of fevers, to re- 
ftore the determination of the blood to 
the veflels on the fiirface of the body ; 
fo purging, as in fome meafure taking 
off that determination, feems to ,be an 
evacuation not well adapted to the cure 
of fevers. 

1 

149. If, notwithftanding thefe doubts, 
(146. 147. and 148.) it fhall be aflerted, 
that purging, even from the e^hibitiop 
of purgatives, has often been ufeful in 

fevers ; 



/ 
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fevers ; I would beg leave to maintain, 
hat this has not happened from a large 
Evacuation; and, therefore, not by mo- 
derating the violence of readion, ex- 
cepting in the cafe of a more purely 
Inflammatory fever, or of exanthemata 
of an - inflammatory nature. In other 
«afes of fever, I have feen a large eva- 
cuation by purging, of mifchievous con- 
fequence j and if, upon occafion, a' more 
moderate evacuation has appeared to be 
\ifeful, it is apprehended to have been 
only by taking off the irritation of re- 
gained faeces, or by evacuating corrupt- 
ed humours which happened to be pre- 
fent in the interlines j for both of which 
piirpofes, frequent laxatives may be pro- 
perly employed *. 

15c. An- 

* Purges ought to be very cautioufly adminiftered 
in fevers •, and fuch only are to be ufed as operate with 
the lead irritation. In fevers, attended with local in- 
fommation, we may be under no apprehenfion of dan- 
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150. Another fet of means (127. 2. 
for moderating the violence of reaction 
in fevers, are thofe fulted to take off the 
fpafm of the extreme veflels, which we 
believe to be the irritation that chiefly 
fupports the readiom 

Though I have put here this indica- 
tion of taking off the" fpafm of the ex- 
treme veflels, as fubordinate to the ge- 
neral indication.of moderating the vio- 
lence of rea&ion ; it is however to be 

obferved 

ger even from the brilkef purges, as Glauber's fait,- 
given in the quantity of an ounce, or an ounce- and a 
half; or three or four ounces of the infufum^ fcnnae, 
with half an ounce of Glauber's fait, and a drachm or 
two of tinfture of jalap : But in fevers where no topi- 
cal inflammation appears, the purges, if neceffary, 
mutt be of the mildeft kind, fuch as manna, caffia, $Sc. 
and they muft be given in fmall and often repeated 
dofes. In moil fevers the inteftines may be fufficient- 
ly evacuated by taking half an ounce of manna, and 
a fcrupleof cream of tartar, every hour till it operates, 
diluting plentifullyat the fame time with barley-water. 
The phofphorated foda is well calculated for thefe 
cafes. The dofe of it is an ouncfe or ten drachms in 
barley-water, or broth. 
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obferved here, that as fever univerfal- 
ly confifts in an increafed ad ion of the 
heart, either in frequency o* in force, 
which in either cafe is fupported by a 
fpafm 6f the extreme veflels', fo the in- 
dication for removing this is a very 
general one, and applicable, in almoft 
every circumflance of fever, or at leaft 
with a few exceptions to be taken no- 
tice of hereafter. 

151. For taking off the fpafm bf the 
extreme veflels, the means to be em- 
ployed are either internal or external. 

1 

152. The internal means (151.) are, 

1, Thofe which determine the force 
of the circulation to the extreme veflels 
on the Surface ©f the body, and, by 
reftoring the tone and activity of thefe 
veflHs, overcome the fpafm on their 
extremities. 

2. Thofe medicines which have the 
power of taking off fpafm in any part 

of 
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of the fyftem, and which are known 
under. the title of Antispasmodics. 



•••» ? 



- • 



• I53«. Thofe remedies ^hich are fit to 
determine to th<e furface of the body t 
are, 

1. Diluents. 

2. Neutral Salts. 

3. Sudorifics. 

4. Emetics. 

154. Water enters, in a large propor- 
tion, into the compofition of all the ani- 
mal fluids, and a large quantity of it is 
always diffufed through the whole of 
the common mafs. Indeed, in a found 
flate, the fluidity of the whole mafs de- 
pends. upon the quantity of water pre- 
fent in it. Water, therefore, fethe pro- 
per diluent of our mafs of blood ; and 
% other fluids are diluent only in propor- 
tion to the quantity of water they con- 
tain. 
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*55» Water may be faid to be the ve- v 
liicle of the feveral matters which ought 
to be excerned ; and in a healthy ftate 
The fulnefs of the extrtme veflels, and 
the' quantity of excretions, are nearly 
in proportion to the quantity of water 
prefent in the body. In fever, however, 
although the excretions are in fome 
meafure interrupted, they continue in 
fuch quantity as to exhale the more fluid 
parts of the blood; and whilea portion 
of them is at the fame time neceflarily 
retained in the larger veflels, the fmaller 
and the extreme veflels, both from the 
deficiency of fluid, and their own con- 
tra£ed ftate, are lefs filled, and there- 
fore allowed to remain, in that condi- 
tion. . 

9 

156. To remedy this contraded ftate, 
nothing is more heceflary than a large 
fupply of water or watery fluids, taken 
in by drinking or otherwife; for as any 

fuperfluous 
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fuperfluous quantity of water is forced 
off by the feveral excretories, fuch a 
force applied may be a means of dila- 
ting the -extrenfe veflels, and of over- 
coining the fpafnj affecting their extre- 
mities. 

* 

157. Accordingly the throwing in of 
a large quantity of watery fluids has 
been, at all times, a remedy much em- 
ployed in fevers ; and in no infta'nce 
more remarkably, than by" the Spanifh 
and Italian phyficians, in the ufe of. 
whatr they call the Diata aqueal 

* 

158. This practice confifts in taking 
away every other kind of' aliment and 
drink, and in giving ~in divided por- 
tions every day, for feveral days toge- 
ther, fix or eight pounds of plain water, 
generally cold, but fometimes warm* 
All this, however, is to be done only 

'" ' 3 after 
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after the'difeafe has continued for fome 
time, and* at leaft, for a week*v 



159* A fecond means (153. 2.) of de* 
termining to the furface of the body, is 

by 

* Simply as a diluent, water is undoubtedly the beft 
drink that can be ufed ; but, by adding a finall quan- 
tity of mucilage to it, two intentions are.anfwered at 
the fime time, viz. diluting and overcoming the acri- 
j&qny; hence the propriety of barley-water, water - 
gmel, lintfeed tea, all made extremely weak ; very 
flight decoctions of malt/ or bread crufts, Or even the 
gelatinous parts of young animals, as calf's feet, ox the 
tftore folid hartfborn JhavingS* &c. Thefe animal fub- 
ftances mud, however, be ufed in great moderation! 
and? only in thole cafes where the patient requires 
nour&hment. When this Watery regimen is carried 
to a great length, this patient turns anafarcous $ but 
tlits e$e& may be prevented by fome of the neu- 
tral falts, of which the Kali acetatum of the London 
(harmacoposia is mod preferable, on account of its 
diuretic quality. The dofe of it tnay be carried as far 
as "half an ounce or fix drachms in the day. The 
fame intention may alfo be anfwered by eating water* 
creffes, or radiihes, if in feafon, or a little of the outer 
fi&d of young turnips \ all of which ate diuretics* 

Vol. L N 
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by theufe'of neutralfalts. Thefe, 

t 

a certain dofe taken into the ftoma 
produce fooii after a fenfe of heat uj 
the (urface of the body> and,' if 
body be covered clofe.and kept wai 
a. iweat is readily brought qut. 1 
fame medicines, taken during the c 
flage of a fever; very often put an i 
to the cold flage* and bring on the h 
and they are alfo remarkable for fh 
ping the vomiting which fa frequen 
attends the cold ftage of fevers* - 
this fhews, that neutral falts- have 
power of determining the blood to 1 
furface of the body, and may theref 
be of ufe in taking off the fpafm whi 
in fevers fubfifts there. 

160. The neutral, moll commoi 
employed in fevers, is that formed 
an alkali with the native acid of vej 

tablt 
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tables * : But all the .other neutrals 
have more or lefs of the fame virtue j 
and perhaps fome of them, particular- 
ly the ammoniacal falts, poflefs it in a 
ftronger degree f. 

161. As cold water taken into the 
ftomach often fhews the fame diapho- 
retic effedts with the neutral falts, it is 
probable that the effed of the latter 
depends upon their refrigerent powers 

N 2 mentioned 

* The following is the ufual dofe of it every three 
°r four hours : 

I&. Livixae purificat. Qi. 

Succ. Lirnon. |£s. vel. q. f. ad faturationem; adde* 
Aq. Fontanae Jifs. 
Syrup, commun. 3ii. 
M. f. hauft. 

' + The form and dofe of this is the fame with the 
^^going, only ufing the volatile alkali inftead of the 
^^cl. The aqua ammonia acetata of the London 
"*^xmacopoeia is one of the ammoniacal falts, and 
ma^y be given in dofes of two drachms every four 
hflfcirs, diluted with an ounce and a half of water. 
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mentioned above, (134.)-. What is the 
effed of the neutral falts, given when 
they are forming and in a ftate of ef- 
fervefeence ? It is probable that this 
circumftance may increafe the refrige- 
rant power of thefe falts, , and may in- 
troduce into the body a quantity of fix- 
ed air j but for thefe purpofes it would 
feein proper to contrive that the whole 
of the effervefcence. fhould take {dace 
in the ftomach *. 

162. A third means (153- 3*) of de- 
termining to the furface of the body, 
and taking off the fpafm fubfiffing there, 

is 

* it Is certainly extremel; ufeful in fiippreflmf 
vomitings in fevers. The. method of producing tht 
effervefcencc in the ftomach is as follows : Let the pa 
tient ta1s;e the acid firft, diluted with a fiifficieut quan- 
tity of Water, and immediately after let him fwallov 
ttie alkali, alfo diluted- The proportion of the alkal 
to the acid muft be learned from chemiftry. If th 
mild fixed alkali is good/ it wiU fitturate about twel* 
time? its weight of lemon^uice. 
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is by the ufe of fudorific medicines, and 
offweating. 

163. The propriety of this remedy 
has been much difputedj and fpecious 
arguments may be adduced both for 
and againft the praaice. 

In favour of the pra&ice, it may be 
faid, 

1 

1. That, in healthy perfons, in eve- 
ry Cafe of increafed adion of the heart 
and arteries, a fweating takes place, 
and is feemingly the means of prevent- 
ing the bad eflfe&s of fuch increafed a£- 
tio/i. 

2. That, in fevers, thek moft ufual 
foliation and termination is by fponta- 
neotis fweating, 

3. That, even when excited by art, 
It has been found manifeftly ufeful, -at 
certain periods, and in certain fpecies 
of fever. 

N 3 164. Upon 
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164. Upon the other hand, it ma) 
be urged againil the pradice of fweat- 

i. That as in fevers a fpontaneoui 
fweating does not immediately comi 
on, fo there muft be in thefe fome cir 
cumftances different from thofe in tin 
flate of health, and which may there 
fore render it doubtful whether thi 
fweating can be fafely excited by art. 

2. That, in many cafes, the pra&ici 
has been attended with bad confequen 
ces. The means commonly employee 
have a tendency to produce an inflam 

. matory diathefis ; which, if not takei 
off by~ the fweat following their ufe 
muft be incre&fed with much danger 
Thus, fweating employed to preveni 
the acceflioris of intermitting fevers 
has often changed them into a conti 
nued form, wjiich is always danger 
pus, * 

3. The utility of the pra&ice is fur- 
ther doubtful , becaufe fweating, when 

; ■. -it 
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v it happens, does not always give a fi- 
* nal determination ; • as muft be manifeft 
in the cafe of intermittents, as well as 
in many continued fevers^ which are 
fbmetimes in the beginning attended 
with fweatings that do not prove final 5 
. and, on the contrary, whether fponta- 
neous, or excited by art, feem often to 

aggravate the difeafe. 
» 

165. From thefe eonfiderations, it is 
extremely doubtful if the practice of 
fweating can be admitted very gene- 
rally ; but, at the fame time, it is alfo 
doubtful, if the failure of the pra&fce, 
or the mifchiefs faid to have arifen 
from it, have not been owing to the 
improper coridudt of the practitioner. 

With refpe<5t to this laft, it is almofi:, 
-agreed among phyficians, 

1. That fweating has been general- • 
ly hurtful when excited by ftimulant, 
Seating, and inflammatory medicines. 

N 4 2. That 
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2. Th^t it has been hurtful when ex-< 
cited by much external heat, and con- 
tinued with a great increafe of the heat 
of the body. 

3. That it is always hurtful when i% 
does not fqon relieve, but rather m 7 
cfeafes, the frequency and hardnefs of 
the pulfe, the anxiety and difficulty of 
breathing, the headaph, and dilirium. 

4. . That it is always hurtful if it be 
urged when the fweat is not fluid, and 
when it is partial, and on th^^jgerior 
parts of the body paly* 




166. In thefe cafes, it is probable, 
£hat either an inflammatory diathefis is 
produced, which increafes the fpafrn on 
the extreme veflels : or th£t, from other 
.caufes, the fpafm is too much fixed to 
yield eafily to the incyeafed adion of 
the heart and arteries ; and, upon either 
fuppofition, it muft be x obvious, that 
urging the fweat, as ready to produce 
a hurtful determination to fome of the 

% internal 
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internal parts, may be attended with 
very great danger. 



167. Thoughthedoubtsftarted(i64.) , 
are to be attended to ; and although the 
practices (165.) having been found hurt- 
ful, are therefore to be reje&ed; it ftill 
remains true, 

. 1. That fweating has certainly been 
often ufeful in preventing the acceflion 
of fevers, when the times of .this have 
been certainly forefeen, and a proper 
condud employed. 

2. That, even after fevers have in 
fbme meafure come on, fweating, when 
properly' employed, cither at the very 
beginning of the difeafe, or during its 
approach and gradual formation, has 
often prevented their further progrefs. 

3. That, even after pyrexiae have 
continued for fome time, fweating has 
Jbeen fuccefsfully employed in curing 
them, as particularly in the cafe of 
rbeumatifm. 

4. That 
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4. That certain fevers, produced by 
a very powerful fedative contagion, 
have been generally treated, fo far as t 
we yet know,mofl fuccefsfuily by fweat- 

168. Thefe inftances (167.) are in 
favour of fweatingj but give no gene- 
ral rule ; and it muft be left to further 
experience to determine how far any 
general rule can be eftablifhed in this 
matter. In the mean time, if the prac- 
tice of (Wearing is to be attempted, we . 
can venture to lay down the following 
' rules for the conduft of it : 

i. That it fhould be excited- without 
the ufe of fiimulant inflammatory me- 
dicines. 

4. That it fhould be excited with as 

« 

little external heat, and with as little 
increafe of the heat of the body, as pof- 
fible. ' - • / 

-3. That, when excited, it fhould be 
continued for a due length of time, not 

lefs 



». 
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Jefs than twelve hours, and fometimes 
for twenty-four pr forty-eight hours ; 

-always* however, providing that it pro- 
ceeds without jthe circumftances men- 
tioned (165. 3. 4.). 

4. That for fome part of the time, 
apd as long as the perfon can eafily 
bear, it fhould be carried on without 
admitting of fleep *. 

5. Th&t it fhould be rendered univer- 
fal over the wjiole body; and there- 
fore, particularly, that care be taken 
to bring" the fweatiiig to the lower ex- 
tremities. ~ ' 

6. That the pra&ice fhould be ren- 
dered fafer by moderate purging, exci- 
ted at the fame time. 

7; That it fhould not be fiiddenly 
checked by cold any how applied to 
the body. 

. 169. When attention is t6 be given to 
thefe rules, the fweatiiig may be exci- 
sed, 

f This direction is not always abfolutely neceflary. 
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ted, i. By warm bathing, or a fofnen*, 
tation of the lower extremities, z. By 
frequent draughts of tepid liquors, 
chiefly water, rendered more grateful 
by the addition. of a light aromatic*, ^* 
or more powerful by that of a (mall U 
quantity of wirie. 3. By giving fome ^5 
dbfes of neutral falts f. 4. Mod efiec- — 

1 

tually, and perhaps moft fafel j, fry a -* 
large dofe of an opiate, joined with a -* 

portion 

* The light aromafcics here mentioned are ^ge, 
mint, balm, ifc. For the purpofe of fweating, white 
wines anfwer befi, efpecially the thin French wines V 
as alfo Rhenifh wines, particularly Hock. They 
mufti* taken Warm and plentifully diluted. Wine 
whey is alfo. a very powerful fudorjiic, as are alfo 
Wheys made with vinegar, cream of tartar, the- juices 
#f acid fruits, or with dulcified fpirit of nitre, 

+ Neutral falts tnay be given in the' quantity, of 
two fcruples or a drachm ; but tlje patient muft ne- 
verthelefe drink large quantities of warm water. 
The Liziva tartarifata is the neutral moft frequently 
ufed for producing fweats ; its dofe is generally $i« 
but it may be increafed to two drachms. 
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portion of neutral falts, and of an e- 
metic ;.*. 

In what cafes may cold water, thrown 
into the ftomach in large quantities, be 

employed 



* This is the well known Dover's powder, now 
called in the London afind Edinburgh Pharmacopoeias, 
9ulvis ipecacuanha; compofitus. Ijt confifts of 8 parts 
of neutral fait, one of opium, and one of ipecacuanha : 
Xb that 10 grains of it are an ordinary dofe : But it has 
Yfe«& given to tfce quantity of a fcrupl& without any 
l>ad confequences, and that dofe repeated every two 
or three hours till the effect was produced. In ge- 
neral, however, dofesof 12 or 15 grains are the moft 
vifual, and are ,fbiind by experience to be the bed, 
"The Dover's powder, when given in larger quantities, 
<2fte;n naufeates, and is rejected by vomit. In admi- 
sniftering this powder it may be neceffary to obferve, 
Xhat the patient ought to refrain from drinking for 
sit leaft an hour after taking it, becaufe it naufeates 
xnore readily if much diluted in the ftomach \ and if the 
jaaufea be lb great as to produce vomiting, its effects. 
sts a fudorific are considerably diminifhed. When 
liowever/a fweat is produced, thin diluting drinks 
snay, and ought to be plentifully given ; for, in fuch 
cafes, it is evident from the effect, that the medicine 
lias paffed out of the ftomach, and tl\at no material 
naufea can .then be produced by it. 
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employed to excite fweating? See Cel- 
sus, Lib. III. chap. vii. — ix. 

170. The fourth means (153. !•) of 
determining to the furface of the body, 
and thereby taking off the fpafm affec- 
ting the extreme veflels, is by. the life 
of emetics. 

171. Emetics, and particularly anti- 
monial emetics, have been employed 
in the cure of fevers ever fince the inn 
trodu&ion of chemical medicines : But* 
for a long time, they were employed 
by chemifts and chemical prad:ition»- 
ers only ; and although of late the ufe 
of them has become very general, their 
efficacy is flill difputed, and their man- 
ner of operating is [not commonly ex- 
plained*. 

172. Vo* 

' * All the antimonial emetics are violent in their 
efFe&s, and are fometimes attended with difagree* 
able confequences. Emetic tartar is found from ex- 
perience 
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172. Vomiting is in many refpe&s 
*jfeful in fevers > as it evacuates the 
contents of tljie flomach^ as it emulges 
the biliary and pancreatic duds ; as it 
evacuates the contents of the duode- 
num, and perhaps alfo of a larger por- 
tiion of the inteftines ; as it agitates 
the whole of the abdominal: vifcera, ex- 
. p>edes the circulation in them, and pro- 
motes their feveral fecretions; and laft- 
ly, by agitating alfo the vifcera of the 
thorax, it has like effe&s there. All thefe 
feveral effe&s are, in many cafes and 

circumftahces 



perience to be the fafeft of them ; but it is not always 
of the fame ftrength, unlefs peculiar attention be paid 
to the making it. The prefcription for it in the laft 
Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia is preferable to that in 
the London. Some chemifts think tbat it would be 
better to ufe boiling water alone, and omit the alka- 
line fait ; alleging that the alkali renders the preci- 
pitation variable in point of ftrength : But this opi- 
nion is erroneous. The alkali is ufed in order to 
free the precipitate more completely from any re- 
mains of the muriatic acid, making it thereby a mild- 
er powder. 
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circumftances of fever, procured with 
# advantage; but do not properly fall 
under our view here, where we are to 
confider only the effect of vomiting in 
determining to the furface of the bb- 
dy. ■- 

173. This effect we do not impute to 
the exercife of vomiting in agitating 
the whole frame j hut to the particular 
operation of enpetics upon the mufou- 
lar fibres' of the fiomach, whereby they 
excite the action of the extreme arte- 
ries on the furface of the body, fo as 
thereby ef&dtually to determine the 
blood into thefe vefiels, r remove the 
atony, and take off the fpafm affe&ing 
them. 

174. That fiich is the power of erne- 
tits, will appear from the feveral confi- 
derations mentioned above (44.) ; and 
therefore, that they are remedies well 
fuited to the cure of fevers. , 

3 1 75. Erne* 
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175. Emetics, for that piirpofe, are 
adxxiiniiiered in two different \Vays : 
That is, either in fuch dofes as may ex- 
cite full and repeated vomitings j or in 
fiich dofes as may excite ficknefs and 
naufea only, with little or no vomiting 
at all. 



176. Full vomiting is befi fuited to 
the feveral purpdfes mentioned (172); 
and is alfo well fuited to determine to 
the furface of the body, fo as thereby 
to obviate the atony and fpafm which 
lay the foundation of fevefr. Thus vo- 
miting, excited a little before the ex- 
peded accelfion of the paroxyfm of an 
intermittent, has been found to prevent 
the paroxyfm altogether. And it has 
been obferved alfo, that, when conta- 
* gion has been applied to a perfon, and 
firft difcovers its operation, a vomit 
giyen will prevent the fever which was 
°therwife to have been expedled. See 
Lind on Fevers and Infection. 

Vol. I. O 177. Thefc 
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i j J. Thefe are advantages to be c: 
tained by exciting vomiting atthe fi J 
approach of fevers, or of the p 
roxyffns of fevers j and after feve 
are formed, vomiting may alfb be em 
ployed to take off, perhaps entirely, tb< 
atony and fpafm, or at leaft to mode 5 
rate thefe, fo that the fever may pro- 
ceed more gently and fafely* 

17&. It is feldom, however, tfiat vo- 
miting is found to produce a final foltr- 
tion of fevers $ ' and, after they are 
once formed, it is commonly neceflarjr 
to repeat the vomiting feveral times; 
but this is attended with incoiivefli- 
ence, and fometimes with disadvantage 
The operation of full vomiting com- 
monly fbon ceafes, and the exercife of 
vomiting is often a debilitating powerj 
and therefore, when the vomiting does 
not remove the atony and fpafm very 
entirely, it may give occafion to theit 
recurring with greater force. 

*79* F( 
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179. For thefc reafons, after fevers 
are fully formed, phyficians have 
thought propfer to employ emetics in 
ijaufeating dofps only* Thefe are ca- 
pable of exciting the adtion of the ex- 
treme veflels, and their operation is 
more permanent. At the fame time 
they often fhow their power by exciting 
fame degree of fweat, and their ope^ 
fation is tendered more fafe, by their* 
coiAmonly producing fome evacuation • 
byftooL 

180. Such are the advantages to be 
procured by naufeating dofes of eme- 
tics; and it only remains, to mention, 
what are the medicines moft fit to be 
employed in that manner, what are the 
moft proper times for exhibiting, and 
what is the beft manner of adminiiler- 
iag them. 



O2 



181. The 
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i8i.>Thc emetics at prefent c 
hi ufe, are Ipecacuanha ami Aritii 

The former niay^ be employe 
every purpofe _of emetics^ partie 

r 

thofe toentfoned (172.) It mi) 
wife be employed*, ekher in lar^ 
(mailer dofes, for determining t 
firtface of the body : But, even ir 
finall dbfes, it fo readily excites \> 
ing as to be with difficulty emf 
for- the purpofe of naufeating 
and however employed, there is i 
to believe* that its efFeds are lef 
manent, and lefs powerfully com 
cated from the ftomach to the 1 
the fyfiem, than thofe of Antitno 



" ».» 



- 182. This, therefore, is generally 
ferred ; and its preparations, feeno 
various, teay all be referred t< 
heads : The one comprehending 
in which the reguline part is in a 
dftion to be a£ed upon by acids 
therefore on meeting with acids i 

ftc 
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fiomach becomes a&ive : And the other 

'■," • ■ •■■.' •.-' 

comprehending thofe preparations in 
which the, regulipe part is already join- 
ed with an acid, tendering it a&ive. 

. * • »- • **»..«.,,.* V »■ ' 

i 

■': h . • v «./... «. 

• 183. Of each kind thqre ^re .great 

numbers, but not differing eflentially 

from one another. It will be enough 

\ for us to compare the Calx Antimonii 

\ Nitrata of the Edinburgh Difpeijfato- N 

!. ry, with the Emetic Tartar of the 

fame. The former, as I judge, is near- 

I ly the fame with what is' called James's 

Powder *. Which of thefe is beft fuit- 

,..cd to the cure of fevers, as above ex-* 

: plained, feems doubtful $ but it appears 

*o me, that although the, former may x 

O 3 have 

9 The Fulvis Antimonialis of tfye London, and ' 
4e Antimonium Calcareo Phofphoratum of the £- 
dinbnrgh Pharmacopoeia, is intended as a fubflitute 
fcr, or imitation of, James's Powder. The dofe of it is 
7 or 8 grains. It is by no means fo fure in its ope- 
rations as the Emetic Tartar ; yet it has been much 
Cxtelled by feverai eminent modern practitioners. 
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have fome advantages from its flowe a 
Operation, iand may thereby feem to b « 
nore certainly fudorific and purgative, 
yet the uncertainty of its dofe renders 
It inconvenient, has often given occa- 
fion to the timid to-be difappointed, 
and to the • bold to jdo mifchief. - On 
the other hand, the dofe of the Eme- 
tic Tartar can be exa&ly afcertained j 
and I think it may be exhibited in fuch 
a manner as to produce all the advaflt* 
tages of the other. 

184- Whichfoever of thefe prepara- 
tipns be employed, I judge the moft 
proper time for exhibiting them, to be 
the time of aedefllons ;or a little be-' 
fore, when that can be certainly known, 
In continued fevers, the exacerbations ! 
are x not always very obfervablej but 
there is reafon to think, that one com- 
monly happens about noon, or foon af- 
ter it, and another in the evening ; and 

- that 
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tk*at thefe, therefore, are the moft pro- 
per times for exhibiting emetics. 



185. With refpedt to the manner of 
adnriniftration, that of the Calx Nitra- 
ta is fimple, as the whole of what is 
judged a proper dofe is given at once, 
and no more can properly be given till 
the time of the next acceffion *. 

The adminiftration of the Emetic Tar- 
tar is different. It is to be given in fmall 
dofes, not fufficierit to excite vomitings 
and thefe dofes, after fhort intervals, are 
to be repeated for feveral times, till fick- 
nefs,naufea, and fome,but not much, vo- 
miting, come on. The difference of this 
adminiftration muft depend upon the 
dofe, and the length of the intervals at 
which }t is given. If it be intended 
that the medicine fhould certainly ope- 

O 4 rate' 

V 

* The dofe is ten or twelve grains. This calx, 
however, is very uncertain in its operations, fome- 
times acting with great violence, and fometimes 
fcarcely producing any perceptible effects. 
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rate by llool, the dofes are made .final! 

and the intervals long. On the 

trary, when vomiting is proper, or wherr — 

much purging ought to be aroide(£^xj 
and therefore fome vomiting muft 
admitted, the dofes are made larg< 
and the intervals fhorter *. 




1 86. With refpedl to both kinds < >f 

preparations, the repetition is to b=3e 

mac^e 



* The dofe of the Antimonium tartarifatum Ihou ~^d 
never exceed three grains. The bcft method of g-J- 
ving it is, to diflblve three grains in fix ounces of w »- 
ter ; and of this mixture give two table fpdonfulsr : 
if no vomiting enfues within twenty minutes, repeat 
the dofe, and continue to give a table fpopnful every 
ten minutes till the vomiting is excited, which muft 
be encouraged by drinking plentifully of chamomile 
tea, or a thin water gruel. If the Emetic tartar be 
intended for a fudorific, two table fpoonfuls of the 
following folution every two or three hours will per- 
haps be more proper than fmall doles of the other. 
R. Antimonii tartarifati gr. ii. 

Aq. Cinnamom. fimpl. |ti. 

— . Font. |vi. 

M. F. julap. 



t 
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made at the times of acceflion, but not 
very often i For if the firft exhibitions, 
duly managed, have little efFedr, it is 
feldom that the after exhibitions have 
much ; and it fometimes happens that 
the. repeated vomitings, and efpecially 
repeated purgings, do harm by weak- 
ening the patient. 

187. The other fet of internal medi- 
cines, (152* 2.) which I fuppofe may 
ae ufeful in taking off the fpafm of the 
jxtreme veflels, are thofe named Anti- 
pafinodic. How many of thefe may 
>e properly employed, I am uncertain ; 
.nd their mode of operation is invol- 
ed in great obfcurity. It h certain, 
towever, that opium, camphor, mufk, 
nd perhaps fbme others, have been 
mployed in fevers with advantage; 
ut the circumftances in which they , 
re efpecially proper and fafe, I find 
ifjicult to afcertain ; and then fore 

cannot 
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cannot venture heffe to lay down any 
general do&rine concerning thfcm. 

» » 

« V 

1 8 8 . The external means ( 1 5 1 . ) fui ted 
to take off the fpafin of the extreme 
veflels, are Blistering and Warm 
Bathing. 

V 

t 

189. What are the effeds of Blifter- 
ing, fo frequently employed in fevers 
is not yet agreed upon among .phyfici- 
ans j and many different 'opinions hav 
been maintained on this fubje#, draw 
not only from reafonitog, but alfo fro 



prefiimed experience. I mull not, ho^*^" — 
ever, enter into controverfy ; but 4ha!X ^ 
deliver >my own opinion .pa & few*^~ 
words. 

190. I am perfuaded, that the fmal-X • 
quantity of cantharides abforbed froir3- 
a bliftering plafter, is not fufHcient tc* 
change the confiftence of the mafs o0* 
blood : And therefore that fuch a quan- 
tity 
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thy can neither do good, by revolving 
phlogiftic lentor, if it exifts > nor do 
liarm, by increafing the difiblution of the 
l)lo6d arifing from a putrid tendency 
in it* I therefore negle# entirely the 
effects of caiitharides upon the fluids./ 

191. The inflammation produced by 
the application of cantharides to the 
fkin, affords a certain proof of their 
flimulant power : But, in many perfons, 
the effect of that ftimulus is not con- 
iiderable ; in many, it is not communi- 
cated to the whole fyftem; and, even 
when the efFed does take place in the 
whole fyftem, it feems to be taken off, 
very entirely, by the efFufion and eva- 
cuation of ferum from the bliftered 
part. I conclude, therefore, that nei- 
ther much* good is to be expected, nor 
much harm to be apprehended, from 
the ftiihulant power of bliftering, and 
the certainty of this; conclufion is efta- 
blifhed, by the great benefit arifing from 

the 
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the proper pra&ice of Wittering* in in- 
. flammatory difeafes. 

192. Much has been imputed to the 
evacuation occafioned by bliftering; 
but it is never fo cbnfiderable as to af- 
fed the whole fyftem ; and therefore 
can neither, by fudden depletion, relax 
the fanguiferous veflels, nor, by any 
revulfion, affed the general diftribu- 
tion of the fluids. 

» h 

193. The evacution, however, is fo 
confiderable as to affed the neighbour- 
ing veflels ; and the manifeft utility of 
bliftering near the part affeded, in in- 
flammatory difeafes, leads me to believe, 
that bliftering, by deriving to the (kin, 
and producing an effufion there, relaxes 
the fpafm of the deeper feated veflels. 
I apprehend it to be in this, manner that 
the tumor of a joint, from an effufion 

ipto the cellular texture under the fkin, 

» 

takes 
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takes off the rheumatic pain aife&ing 
tl\at joint. 

194. Analogous to this, it may be 
held, that the good effedts of bliftering 
in continued fevers ,, ayife from Its re- 
laxing the fpafm of the extreme veflels, 
by a communication of the bliftered 
part with the reft of the fkin ; and this 
£s illuftrated by the effe& of bliftering 
in colic and dyfentry. 

1 

195. It appears to me, that bliftering . 
may be employed at any period of 
continued fevers ; but that it will be of 
moft advantage in the advanced ftate 
of £uch fevers, when, the reaction be- 
ing weaker, all ambiguity from the fti- 
inulant power of bliftering is removed, 
and when it may beft concur with o- 
tircr circumftances tending to a final 
folution of the fpafm. 

196. From 
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196. From the view of this matter 
given in 193. and 194. it will appear, 
that the part of the body to which 
blifters ought to be applied, is indiffe- 
rent, excepting upon the fufpicion of 
topical affe&ion, when the bliftering 
ought to be made as near as poifible to 
the part affedted. 

197. Whether Sinapisms, and other 
Rubefacients, a£t in a manner ana- 
logous to what we have fuppofed of 
bliftering, may be doubtful ; but their 
efie&'s in rheumatifm, and other in- 
flammatory difeafes, render it probable. 



198. The other, external means of 
taking off the fpafm of the extreme 
veflels, is Warm Bathing. This was 
frequently, and in various circumftan- 
ces, employed by the ancients > but till 
ver,y lately has been negleded by. mo- 
dern phyficians. As the heat of the 
bath ftimulates the extreme . veflels, 
3 . and, 
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and, with the concurrence <>f moifture, 
alip relaxes them, it feems to be a fafe 
flimulus, and well fuited to take off 
*:he fpafin affecting them. 

199. It may be applied to the whole 
"body by immerfion ; but this is, in ma- 
ny refpe&s, inconvenient; and whe- 
ther fome of the inconveniences of im- 
xxierfion might not be avoided by a va- 
pour-bath, I have not learned from ex- 
perience. I know, however, from 
much experience, that moft of the pur- 
pofes of warm-bathing can be obtained 
by a fomentation of the legs and feet, 
if properly adminiftered, and continu- 
ed' for a due length of time, which 
ought not to be lefs than an hour* 



200. The marks of the good effe&s 
of fuch a fomentation, are, the patient's 
bearing it eafily, its relieving delirium, 
and inducing ileep. 

201. Having * 
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20i." Having now confidered the fer 
veral means of fatisfying the firfl: ge- 
neral indication in the cure of fevers, 
I proceed to the fecoild, (126.), which 
is, T0 remove the caufe y or obviate the ef- 
fefls of debility. ' 

\ ■ 

202. Moft of the fedative powers in- 
ducing debility, ceafe to aft foon after 
they have been firfl applied j and, 
therefore, the removing them is not a$ 
objedt of our prefent indication. There 
is only one which may be fuppofed to 
continue to ad for a long time } and 
that is, the contagion applied : But we 
know nothing of the nature of conta- 
gion that can lead us to any meafures 
for removing or corfe&ing it. We 
know . only its ' effedts as a fedative 
power inducing debility, or as a ferment 
inducing a tendency to putrefa&ion in 
the fluids. The obviating the latter 
will be confidered under our third ge- 
neral 
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neral indication, and the former alone 
is to be. confidered here. 

203. The debility induced in fevers 
by contagion, or other caufes, appears 
efpecially in the weaker energy of the 
brain ; but in what this confifts, or how 
it may be diredtly reftored, we do not 
well know. As Nature, however, does, 
feemingly for this purpofe, excite the 
a6Hon of the heart and arteries, we a- 
fcribe the continuance of debility to 
the weaker reaction of the fanguife- 
rous fyftemj to that, the means to be 
employed for obviating debility, are 
immediately ^irecSted to fupport and 
incfeafe the adion of the heart and 
arteries m , and the remedies ufed are 
Tonics or Stimulants. 

204. In contagious difeafes, both 
from the effects which appear, and from 
difledtions, it is known, that the tone 
of the heart and arteries is confider- 

Vol. I. P ably 
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ably diminifhed ; and that tonic 
medies, therefore, are properly iudi 
cated. 

Thefe are to be confidered as of tw 
kinds j the firft being the power 
cold, the fecond tha,t of tonic med z5 
cines, 

205. The power of cold, as a torn* «j 
I have mentioned above (90.) ; and 5t 
is employed, in fevers, in two ways^ \ 
either as the cold matter is thrown i:m> 
to the flom^ch, or as it is applied tro 
th6 furface of the body. 

306. As it has been fhown abov <% 
that the tonic power of cold can b^e 
communicated from any one part tz 
every other part of the fyftem ; fa J-t 
wHI- readily be allowed, that the ftc*~ 
mach is a part as fit for this communi- 
cation as any other; and that col<l 

dripl$, taken into the ftomach, may 

therefore 
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therefore prove an ufeful tonic in fe- 
vers. 

207. This the experience of all ages 
lias confirmed :_ But, at the fame time, 
it has been frequently obferyed, that, 
in certain circumftances, cold drink, 
taken into the ftomach, has proved 
very hurtful j and, therefore, that the 
nfe of cold drink in fevers requires 
fome limitations. What thefe limita- 
tions fliould be, and what are all the 
circumftances which may forbid the 
ufe of cold drink, is difficult to deter- 
mine y but it feems clearly forbidden, 
in all cafes where a phlogiftic diathefis 
prevails in the fyftem, and more efpe- * 
cially when there are topical afFedtions 
of an inflammatory nature. 

208. The other method of employ- 
ing cold as a tonic, is, by applying it 
to the furface of the body. The ap- 
plication of cold air to the furface of 

P 2 the 
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the body, as a refrigerant power fit to 
moderate the violence of reaction; I 
have fpoken of above (133.) ; but pro- 
bably it may alfo be confidered here as 
a tonic, and ufeful in cafes of debility. 

209. Not only cool air, but cold wa- 
fer alfo may be applied to the furface 
of the body, as a refrigerant, and per- 
haps as a tonic. The ancients fre- • 
quently applied it with advantage, to 
particular parts, as a tonic ; but it is a 
difcovery of modern times, that in the 
cafe of putrid fevers, attended with 
much debiiity, the body may b_e wafh- 
ed all over with cqld water. 

210. This was firft pra&ifed at Bre- 
flaw in Silefia, as appears from a dif- 
fertatiQii, under the title of Epidemia 
verna que Wratijlavlam^ anna 1737, afflixit, 
to be found in the appendix to the Afta 
Nat. Curiof. Vol. X. And from other 
writers we find, that the pra&ice has 

pafled 
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pafTecl into fome of the neighbouring 
countries; although in this ifland, fo 
far as I know, we have hitherto had no 
experience of it. 

2ii # The medicines which have 
been employed in fevers, as tonics, 
are various. If the Saccharum Sa- 
turni has been found ufeful, it is, pro- 
bably, as a tonic, rather than as a re- 
frigerant ; and the Ens Veneris, or o- 
ther preparations of iron which have 
been employed, can adl as tonics only. 
The preparations of copper, from their 
effedts in epilepfy, are prefumed to 
poflefs a tonic power j but, whether 
their ufe in fevers be founded upon 
their tonic or their emetic powers, may 
be uncertain. The ufe of arfenic and 
of alum, in intermittent fevers, feems 
manifeftly to depend upon their tonic 
power. And, upon the whole, there 
may, occur cafes of continued fevers, 
which may be cured by tonics taken 

P 3 from 
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from the foffile kingdom : But the u(e 
of thefe has been rare, as well as the 
effedh uncertain ; and phyficians have 
employed, more commonly, the vege- 
table tonics. 

212. A great variety of thefe has 
been employed in the cure of inter- 
mittent .fevers \ but how many of them 
may be employed in continued fevers, 
or in what circumftances of thefe fe- 
vers, is not well afcertained ; and. I 
fhall now only confider the queftion 
with refpedt to the moll celebrated of 
thefe tonics, the Peruvian JBark ** 

213. This 

* When or how the inhabitants of Peru firft difco- 
vered the febrifuge powers of this bark is involved in 
fable' and uncertainty. They appear, however, to have 
long known its virtue, although we have no proofs of 
their revealing it to the Europeans before the middle 
of the laft century. The Spaniards call the tree which 
produces it Palo de Calenturas t or fever tree. Linoe 
calls it Cinchona officinalis r in memory of the Counted 

de 
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213. This bark has been commonly 
considered as a fpecific, or as a remedy 

P4 of 

W «- 

de Cinchon, the Spanifli viceroy's Lady in Peru, who 
Was the firft European that had been cured by it. It 
was firft brought into Italy by a Jefuit about the year 
1649, and diftributed through Europe by the fathers of 
that order ; hence the names Cortex and Pulvis jefui- 
ticuSy Pulvis Patrum. By Cardinal de Lugo's influence 
a cargo of it was procured and brought to Rome Coon 
after % whence it received the name of Pulvis Cardi- 
ha/is de Lugo. 

As this bark is a medicine of confiderable impor- 
tance, it may not be improper to join a £hort defcrip- 
tion of the external qualities of the beft fort. It is, in 
concave pieces, fcarceiy ever exceeding the fourth part 
of a cylinder cut longitudinally* It breaks fnort, and 
when broken evidently appears to be compofed of 
three diftin& and feparate coats, vi%. one outer thin 
coat, that is fomewhat rugged, often covered with mofe 
of different kinds, and is of a reddifh brqwn colour like 
cinnamon. The middle cdat is confiderably thicker, 
of a elofer texture and deeper colour than the firft, and 
is lefs brittle but more refinous than any other part. 
The third or innermoft coat is woody and fibrous, and 
of a brightifh red, at leaft confiderably brighter than 

3 either 
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of which the operation was not under- 
flood. But it is certainly allowable to 
inquire into this matter ; and I appre- 
hend it may be explained* 

214. To 



either of the others. From this defcription of the bark, 
great care rruift be taken in powdering it, not to leave 
much grofs powder, but to pafs the whole of it through 
the fieve, becaufe the mod refinous, and confequently 
the moil effectual, part of the bark' is the longeft and 
moft difficult to powder. 



.11 



With refp'ect to the two kinds of bark fo much 
talked of and noticed a few years ago, it may be pro- 
per to obferve, that they feem to be the production 
of the fame tree. The Spaniards always feleded fucb 
pieces as thofe above defcribed out of the original pac- 
kages, and rejected the thin, pale, and quilled fort, 
which the Engliih preferred. It is certain that both 
the red, pale, quilled, and a variety of gradation be- 
tween them, all occur in the fame cheft as originally 
imported ; and k is extremely improbable, that the 
bark of different kinds of trees mould be packed to- 
gether. Be this matter however as it may, experience 
gives the preference to what is called the red bark, 
and this fort ought furely to be ufed. 
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214. To this purpofe it is to be re- 
marked; that as, in many cafes, the ef- 
fects of the bark are perceived foon af- 
ter its being taken into the ftomach, 
and before it can poffibly be conveyed 
to the mafs of blood, we may conclude, 
that its effecSsdonot arife from its ope- 
rating on the; fluids j and muft, there- 
fore, depend upon its operating on the 
nerves of the ftomach, and being there- 
by communicated to the reft of the ner- 
vous fyftem. This operation feems to 
be a tonic power, the bark being a re- 
medy in many cafes of debility, parti- 
cularly in. gangrene: And, as the re- 
currence of the paroxyfms of intermit- 
tent fevers depends upon a recurrence 
of atony, (35. and 36.), fo probably 
the bark, by its tonic power, prevents 
the recurrence of thefe paroxyfms j and 
this is greatly confirmed by obferving, 
that many other tonic medicines an- 
fwer the fame purpofe. 

* 215. If 
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215. If the operation of the bark 
may be thus explained, from its poflefc 
fing a tonic power, it is eafy to per- 
ceive why it is improper when a phlo- 
giftic diathefis prevails ; and, from the 
fame view,. we can afcertain in what 
cafes of continued fever it may be ad- 
mitted. Thefe are either &fter confix 
durable remiflions have appeared, ^rhen 
it may be employed to prevent the re- 
turn of exacerbations, on the fame foot- 
ing that it is ufed in intermittent fe^ 
vers : or hi the advanced ftate of fe^ 
vers, when all fufpicion of an inflam- 
matory ftate is removed, and a general 
debility prevails in the fyftem ; and its 
being then employed is fufficiently a- 
greeable to the prefent practice. 



216, With refped to the fufe of the 
bark, it is proper to add, that good ef-» 
fedts are to be expe&ed from it, almoft 

only 
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only when given in fubftance and in 
large quantity*. 

217. Another fet of medicines to be 
employed for obviating debility and its 
effects, are the dired: flimulants (203.). 
Thefe, in fome meafure, increafe the 
tone of the moving fibres \ but they 
are different from the tonics, as more 
diredly exciting and increafing the ac- 
tion of the heart and arteries. This 
moder^pf their operation renders the 
ufe oftnem ambiguous \ and when an 
inflammatory diathefis is prefent, as fo 
often happens in the 'beginning of fe- 
vers, 

* 'The dofes of the bark can only be determined 
from the ftate of the patient's ftomach and the vio- 
lence of the diieafe : It is ufual to give a drachm of 
the powder at a dofe, and repeat it every two or three 
hours, according to the exigency of the cafe, or the 
ftate of the patient's bowels. It frequently pafles off 
by ftool when given too liberally ; this inconvenience 
is obviated by giving a few drops, 8 or 12, of lauda- 
num with each dofe. 
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vers, the efFeds of thefe ftimulants ma^^y 
be very hurtful; but it ftill remaiiz^LS 
probable, that, in the advanced ftate * — * 4 
fevers, when debility prevails, th 
may be ufeful. 

218* What are the ftimulants th 
may be molt properly employed, I a 
uncertain, as the ufe of them in. th_ 
age has been rare ; but I am difpofc 
to believe that, of all kinds, wine % 
' the beft. . 




219. Wine has the advantage of b( 
ing grateful to the palate and ftomachz> 
and of having its ftimulant parts {<f 
much diluted, that it can be conveni- 
ently given . in fmall dofes ; - fo that it 
may be employed with fufficient cau- 
tion: But it is of little fervice unlefs 
taken pretty largely *. 

220» It 

* Wine is a valuable cordial, and is much fuperior 
to mod other ftimulants ; it raifes the pulfe, fupports 

the 
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220. It may be fuppofed, and on good 
grounds, that wine has an operation a- 
nalogous to that of opium and fome 
other narcotic medicines. It may in- 
deed be faid, that we can diftindly 
mark its flinjulant power only, which 
renders its effeds in the phrenitic deli- 
rium manifeftly hurtful, and, , in the 
mild delirium, depending On debility, 
as remarkably ufeful. But in all this, 
the analogy with opium is flill obvious; 
and it is, probable, that both wine and 
opium are more \ufeful by their feda- 
tite and aritifpafmodic, than by their 
ftimulant powers. 

221. Thefe 

the vis vita, promotes .diaphorefis, and refills putrefac- 
tion. 



With refpeft to the medical differences of wines, it 
may fuffice to obferve, that the effefts of full bodied 
wines are more lading than thofe of the thinner. # Red 
•wines are fubaflrtngent, and confequently poffefs a to- 
nic virtue, and are hence more proper in fevers of all 
kinds where wine is at all admiffible, than white 
-wines are. All fweet wines are nutritive and in general 
more ftimulating than others ; but they heat much, 
and are apt to turn four on the ftomach. 
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221. Thefe are the means of anfwer- 
ing our fecond general indication 
(126. 2.); and I now proceed to the 
third, which is, *to obviate or to correct 
the tendency of the fluids to putrefaction* 

222^ This may be done, 

1. By avoiding any new application 
of putrid or putrefcent matter. , 

2. By evacuating the putrid or pu- 
trefcent matter already prefent. in the 
body.. 

3. By correcting the putrid or putref- 
cent matter remaining in the body. 

4. By fupporting the tone of the vef. 
fels, and thereby refitting further putre- 
faction, or obviating its effedts. . 

\ 223. The further application of pu- 
trid or putrefcent matter may be a- 
voided, 

1. By removing the patient from 
places filled with corrupted air. 

2. By 
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2. By correcting the air from which 
he cannot be removed. 

« 

3. By preventing the accumulation 
of the patient's own effluvia, by a con- 
stant Ventilation, and by a frequent 
change of bed-clothes and body-linen. 

4. By the careful and fpeedy re- 
moval of all excremental matters from 
the patient's chamber. 

5. By. avoiding animal food, or cor- 
recting it, 

224. The putrid or putrefcent mat- 
ter, already prefent in the body, may 
be evacuated partly by evacuating fre- 
quently the contents of the inteftines * j 

and 

* The evacuants to be ufed in thefe cafes are, the 
milder purges, fuch as manna, &c. Rhubarb and 
Senna may alfo be ufed ; but we muft avoid the 
draftic purges, fuch as jalap, fcammony, aloes, and 
fimilar reiinous purges. Calomel has been found very 
ufeful in thefe cafes : It may be given to the quantity 
of 8, or io grains, and three ounces of the Infufum 

fennss 



\ 
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and more effe&ually ftill, by fupport- 
ing the excretions of peroration and 
urine, by the plentiful ufe of dilyents *• 

i 

225. The putrid or putrefcent mat- 
ter, remaining in the body, may be 
rendered more mild and innocent by 
the ufe of diluents > or may be correct- 
ed by the ufe of. antifeptics. Thefe 
laft are of many and various kinds j 
but which of them are conveniently 
applicable, or more particularly fuited 
to the fevers, is tiot well afcertained. 
Thofe moll certainly applicable and' 
ufeful, are acids f of all kinds, acefcent 

aliments, 

fennae with half an ounce of Glauber's fait may be 
given, about 10 or 12 hours after it, to accelerate its 
operation. * 

* The diluents neceflary in thefe cafes muft all be 

mixed with a little Port wine or claret. Warm Port 

wine and water is the beft diluent, 
i 

+ Whether all kinds of acids are to be ufed as an- 
tifeptics is fomewhat doubtful. The mineral acids, 
efpecially the vitriolic, have been much recommended; 
but the vegetable acids feem much more effiacious. 

Ai 
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aliments, neutral falts *, and fixed 
airf. ' 

226. The 

As their mildnefs allows us to give them in very 
large quantities, and as they more eafily enter into a 
union with the animal fluids than the foffil acids do, 
they feem more fuitable antifeptics in thefe cafes. 
Whether there is any difference between the native 
vegetable acids and vinegar, with refpeft to their an- 
tifeptic qualities, was formerly much difputed by 
pra&itioners. Phyficians, however, have now fettled 
this queftion 5 and are generally of opinion, that, in 
cafes of putrefcence arifing from fevers, the fermented 
acid is moil proper ; but, in cafes of putrefcence with- 
out fever, they prefer the native acid juices. 

* The antifeptic power of the different neutral 
falts is extremely various. According to the reafon- 
ing in the foregoing note, thofe confifting of a vege- 
table acid bafe ought to be preferred ; and indeed ex- 
perience confirms the opinion. The Spiritus Minde- 
reri would perhaps be ufeful, if it could be prevented 
from pafling too haftily off by fweat and urine. In 
dofes of a drachm every two hours, ;it is lefs fubjeel: 
to promote fweat and urine, than when, given in the 
ufual dofe of half an ounce. Lemon juice, faturated 
with volatile alkali, has often been fuccefsfully nfed 
in thefe cafes ; efpecially when they are taken either 
in the aft of effervefcence, or feparately, the one im- 
mediately after the other. 

f The antifeptic qualities of fixed air are much 
Vol. I. Q^ doubted. 
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226. The progrefs, of putrefa&ion 
may be confiderably retarded, and its 

effe&s 

doubted by feveral eminent phyficians. The giving 
it is frequently very difficult, and feme, times even inv 
poffible.- 

The author might have added feveral other anti- 
feptics to the fhort lift he has given : What he has 
mentioned, owever, are fuch as are generally ufed, 
or approved of, by practitioners; Camphor is a con- 
fides ble antifeptic, but it is of too heating a quality 
to be given in fuch quantities as feem neceffary. The 
Common dofe of it is from one to ten grains, and it is 
belt exhibited in the form of a bolus ; in which form 
it may alfo be joined with fome other antifeptic, as 
Bt. Camphor, gr. viii. 
Spt. Vini. gutt. x. 
Pulv. Rad. Contrayerv. Qii. 
Syr. fimpl. q. f. 
MA. bol. 
This dpfe may be repeated every fix hours, or of- 
tener, efpecially if the pulfe be low or weak. In 
ufing camphor the praftitioner ought to remember 
that this medicine, when given in 4arge quantities, 
frequently occafions delirium'. Peculiar attention muft 
therefore be paid to that fymptom, and the dofes of 
chamgbor regulated with caution. 



» N 
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effe&s obviated, by fupporting the tone 
of the veflels : And this may be done 
by tonic remedies ; the chief of which 
are, Gold, and Peruvian Bark, both 
fufficiently treated of above, (205. 
ttfeq.) 

227. I have now finiflied the con- 
liderationof the three general indica- 
tions to be formed in the cure of con- 
tinued fevers; and have mentioned 
moft of the remedies which have been, 
upon any occafion, employed in this 
bufinefs. It was necefTary, in the firft 
place, to confider thefe indications and 
remedies feparately > and to explain the , 
operation of the latter more .generally : 
But, from what has been now deliver- 
ed, compared with what was faid above, 
concerning the difference of fevers, 
and the fignification of their feveral 
iymptoms in forming the ,prognoftic, I 
expedt it will not be difficult to affign 
the indication, and to feledt and conv- 
ey 2 bine 
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bine the feveral remedies mentioned, £a 
as to adapt them to the feveral fpecies 
and circumftances of continued fevers. 

J. think it may be ufeful for my Read- 
ers to have the whole of the cure of 
Continued Fevers brought under 
one View, as in the following Table, 

i * 

In the Cure of CONTINUED FEVERS, 
The Indications are, 



I. To moderate the violence of reaEtion. 

Which may be done, by 
I. Diminishing the a&ion of the 

heart and Arteries, by 
A. Avoiding or moderating thofe ir- 
ritations which are almoft con- 
stantly applied to the body ; as, 
a. The impreflions made upon pur 
fenfes, particularly, 

a. IncreafecJ 
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a. Increafed heat, whether arifing 
from 

act. External heat, or, 
/3/3. The accumulation of the 
heat of the body. 

b. The exercife of the body, 

c. The exercife of the mind, 

d. The taking in of aliment* 

e. Particular irritations arifing 

from 
a. • The fenfe of thirft, 
/3. Crudities, or corrupted hu- 
mours, in the flomach, 
y. The preternatural retention 

of faeces, 
I. A general acrimony of the 
fluids. 
B. Employing certain fedative pow- 
ers; as, 
a* Cold, 

b. Refrigerants \> the chief of which 
are, 
a. Acids of all kinds, 
/3. Neutral falts, 

Q^3 7. Metallic 
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y. Metallic falts. 
C. Diminifhing the tenfion and tone* 
of the arterial fyftem, by 

a. Blood-letting, 

b. Purging. 

2. Taking off the; fpafin of the extreme^ 

veflels, by 

A. Internal means 5 which are,^ 

a. Thofe remedies which determine 

to the furface, as, 
a. Diluents, 
/8. Neutral falts, 
y. Sudorifics, 
}}. Emetics. 

b. Thofe remedies named Anti£paf- 

modics. 

B. External means ; : as,, 
a v Bliflering, 

b. Warm bathing.. 

1 
1 

II. To remove the caufes y or obviate the ef~ 
fefts, of debility y by . 

1. Supporting and increafing the a6Hoifc 

of the heart and arteries, by. 

_- A. Tonics* 
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A. Tonics, as, 

a. Cold, 

b. Tonic medicines, which are ei- 

ther, 
a. Foflll, as, 

aa. Saccharumfaturni,&c. or, 
/3. Vegetable, as, 
a*. Peruvian bark. 
35. Stimulants, as, 

a. Aromatics, &c. 

b. Wine. 

III. To obviate or cor re El the tendency of 
the fluids to putrefa£lion> by 

1. Avoiding the application of putrid 

or putrefcent matter, by 

A. Removing the patient from places 

filled with corrupted air. 

B. Correcting the air from which he 

cannot be removed. 

C. Avoiding the accumulation of the 

patient's own effluvia, by 
a. A conftant ventilation, 

Q^4 b. Frequently 
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b. Frequently changing the bed- 
clothes and body-linen. 

D. Removing carefully and fpeedily 

all excremental matters. 

E. Avoiding animal food, or cor- 

recting it. 

2. Evacuating the putrid or putrefcent 

matter already prefent in the 
body, by 

A. Evacuating frequently the intef- 

tines. 

B. Supporting the excretions of per- 

fpiration and urine, by 
a_ Diluents, 
b. Neutral falts. 

3. Corre&ing the putrid or putrefcent 

matter remaining in the bo- 

« 

dy, by 

A. Diluents, 

B. Antifeptics, 

C. Fixed air. 

4. Refitting farther putrefaction, or 

obviating its effects, by 
. Supporting the tone of the veflels, by 
, Tonic remedies. 

SECT. 
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SECTION II. 



Of the Cure ^Intermittent Fevers, 



228. It ft ill remains to confider the 
cure bf intermittent fevers ; and with 
refped: to thefe, we form alfo three ge- 
neral indications. 

i. In the time of inter iniffion, to prevent 
the recurrence of paroxyfms. x 

2. In the time of paroxyfms, to condaB 
thefe fo as to obtain a final folution of the 
difeafe. x k 

3. To take off certain circumjiances 
"which might prevent the fulfilling of the 
tivofirjl indications. 

229. The 
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229. The firft indication may be an- 
fwered in two ways : 

1. By increafing the a6tion of the 
heart and arteries fome time beforetthe 
period of acceflion, and fupporting 
that increafed adlion till the period of 
the acceflion be over, fo as thereby to 
prevent the recurrence of* the atony 
and fpafm of the extreme veflels which, 
give occafion to the recurrence o£ 
paroxyfmsV 

2. Without increafing the a6tion o£ 
the heart and arteries, the recurrence: 
of paroxyfms may be prevented, by fup- 
porting the tone of the vefTels, and 
thereby preventing atony, and the con- 
fequent fpafm* 

230. For the purpofe mentioned in 
(229. 1.), the a&ion of the heart and 
arteries may be increafed, 

1. By various fthnulant remedies, 
internally given, or externally applied, 
and that without exciting fweat. 

1 2. By 
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2. By the fame remedies, or others 
fo managed as to excite fweating, and 
to fupport that fweafing till the period 
of acceilion be for fome time pafl. 

3. By naufeating dofes of emetics, 
g-i^ren about an hour before the time 
of* acceffion, thereby fupport ing and 
irxcreafing the tone and action of the 

treme veflels. 



231. The tone of the extreme vef- 
fels may be fupported without increa- 
fi-xig the adtion of the heart and arteries 

m I * 

\^ 29. 2.), by various tonic medicines $ 

1. Aflringents alone* 
x2. Bitters alone. 

3,. Aflringents and bitters conjoined. 
4. Aflringents and aromatics con- 
joined. 
' 5. Certain metallic tonics. 
6. Opiates. ' . 

Laflly, An impreffion of horror. 

A good 
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A good deal of exercife, and as fiill 

a diet as the condition of the patient' 
appetite and digeftion may allow o 
will be proper during the time of inter— 
million, and may be confidered as be- 
longing to this head. 

232. Of all the tonic remedies men.- 
tioned (231.), the moft celebrated, ancl 
perhaps the moft certainly effectual, is 
the Peruvian bark, the tonic power oi 
which we have endeavoured to demon- 
ftrate above (214.), and have at th^ 
fame time explained its ufe in conti^ 
nued fevers. 

The fame obfervation as made i** 
(216.) is efpecially proper in the caf^ 
of intermittents : And further, with 
relped: to thefe, the following obferva-^ 
tions or rules are offered here. 

1. That the bark may be employed 
with fafety at any period of intermit- 
tent fevers, providing that, at the fame 
time, there be neither a phlogiftic cU a * 

. . ' ' thefis 
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efis prevailing .in the fyflem, nor any 
nfiderable or fixed congeftion prefent 
the abdominal vifcera. 

2. The proper time for exhibiting 
e bark in intermittent fevers, is du- 
xg the time of intermiffion ; and. 
nere intermiffions are to be expe&ed, 

is to be abflained from in the time 
paroxyfms. 

3. In remittents, though no entire 
yrexia occurs, the Bark may be gi- 
'n during the remiflionS; and it fhould 

given, even though the remiffions be 
confiderable, if, from the known na- 
re of the epidemic, intermiffions or 
'nfiderable remiffions are not to be 
cm expected, and that great danger is 
>prehended from repeated exacerba- 
3ns. 

4. In the cafe of genuine intermit- 
ixts, while a due quantity of Bark is 
> be employed, the exhibition of it 
Light to be brought as aear to the time 

of 
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of acceflion as the condition of the 
patient's flomach will allow. 

5. In general, in all cafes of inter- 
mittents, it is not fufficient that the re- 
currence of paroxyfms be flopped for 
once by the ufe of the bark ; a relapfe 
is commonly to be expe&ed, and fhould 
be prevented by the exhibition of the 
bark, repeated at proper intervals*. 

?33* Our 



* The quantity of bark to be pven ia the jntermif- 
fion muft be as great as the flomach can pofliblybear. 
It is very common to give two ounces during the in- . 
termiffion, in dofes of half a drachm or two fcrupks 

1 

every hour, efpecially in quartans. But it has been 
found more fuccefsful in its operations, when we begin ! 
with fmall dofes, viz. Qi. in the commencement of j 
the intermiffion, and irfcreafe the dofes to 3i. towards 
the end of it. The bark fometimes fits better on 
the flomach by adding to it about an eighth or a j 
fourth of its weight of fome aromatic antifeptic. 
Virginian (hake root anfwers this intention very well. 
An ounce of red bark and two drachms of fnake. 
root taken during the intermiffion of a tertian, if the 
flomach can bear it, or if no diarrhoea comes on, ge- 

aeraUj 
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53. Our fecond general indication 
conducing the paroxyfms of inter- 
mittent 



y prevents the next paroxyfm. In cafe of diar- 
oeing produced by bark, ten or twelve drops 
idanum are to be given three or four times with 
dofe of the bark. 

te fubftances generally joined with the bark in 
ription, feem calculated either to promote its ef- 
r or reduce it to the intended form, without ha- 
regard to the agreeablenefs of the composition, 
however is a point of great confequence, as the 
of the barky and tfye large quantity of it necef- 
for the cure, make the patient frequently loath 
fore its ufe ought to be difcontinued. When 
; into an ele&uary or bolus with fyrups, it flicks 
t the mouth and fauces ; whence its tafte remains 
g while ; but, when made into an electuary with, 
lages, it paffes down freely, fcarcely leaving any 
behind it. The tafte of the bark is very effec- 
y concealed by liquorice root in a decoction, or 
tie extract in an electuary. The extract .of log- 
1 alfo conceals the tafte of the bark, and an tlec- 
j made with it, and a fufBcient quantity of muci- 
, is a' very elegant form* Decoctions, iofulions, 

and 
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mittent fevers, fo as to obtain a final 
foliition of the difeafe, may be an- 
fwered, 

1. By 



and tinctures of the. bark are much lefs efficacious 

j 

than the fubftance. 

The extract and the refin are feldom employed in 
the cure of intermittents, except when other forms 
will not fit on the ftomach. The formula in the laft 
London Pharmacopoeia is the bed, being a compound 
of both the extract and refin ; for the watery extract 
is ftrong in bitternefs, but weak in aftringency, and 
the refin is ftrong in aftringency, but weak in bitter- 
nefs, and both qualities are neceflary for curing inter- 
mittents. About ten or twelve grains of the extract 
are equivalent to half a drachm of the powder. 



When a paroxyfm has been flopped by the bark, 
it is by no means fafe to abandon the ufe of this me- 
dicine altogether, as a relapfe is always to be appre- 
hended. The dofes are to be gradually diminifhed, 
and the intervals between the times of giving them 
are to be increafed : After tertians, we may dimi- 
nifti the quantity daily one half, till we arrive at two 
drachms a-day ; for eight days longer, we ought to 

give 
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*• By exhibiting emetics during the 
time of the cold ftage, or at the be- 
ginning of the hot. 

. 2. By 

1 

give two fcruples thrice a-day; after which period, 
two fcruples ought to be given night and morning for 
a week longer : After quartans, when the dofe is re- 
duced to two drachms a day, it will be prudent to 
continue giving this quantity daily for a fortnight* 
and half a drachm night and morning for a fortnight 
longer. 

§ 

1 
In order the more effectually to prevent a relapfe, 
great attention muft be paid to diet and regimen. Pa- 
tients are generally extremely voracious after the 
cure of inter mittents \ and indeed they require con- 
siderable nutrition to fupply the wafte occafioned by 
the fever. Small quantities of food are to be taken 
at once and to be often repeated ; and the moil nu- 
tritive, and at the fame time eafily digeftible food, 
muft be chofen, as broths with barley and white flefh 
meat, roaft lamb, veal, chickens, new laid eggs, broiled 
frefh fiih, i$c. Acrid, acefcent, and irritating ali~ 
ments, and acids are to be carefully avoided. The 
drink ought to be in moderate quantity, but rich and 
ftrong *, as mild ale, and Port wine and water. 

1 .. ; with 

Vol. I. .-.,:-. . . R 
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2. By opiates given during the time" 
of the hot ftage*. 

234. The 



With refpecV to the regimen- proper for con vale- 
fcent8 from intermittent8y.it mayfuffice to ob(erve r 
that fleep may be indulged in. Exercife without fa- 
tigue is of great ufe, either by walking, by riding on 
borfeback, or in a carriage, according to the ftrength 
of the patient* But, above all, cold rauft be careful- 
ly avoided ; for nothing more effectually produces a 
relapfe than an imprudent expofure to cold damp air* 
or a negle& in keeping the body properly clot&ed. 

The praflice of giving purges after the cure of in- 
termittents i3 highly bkmeable, and is frequently the 
caufe of a relapfe. Should cdfti vpnefi be troublefome, 
it may be removed by very mild emollient clyfters* . 



* This practice, of giving vomits in the end of thd 
celd^ftage and an opiate after their operation** is old. 
It is mentioned by Sydenham, Boerhaave, Van Swie- 
ten, and moft practical writers. It mud not however " 
be indiicriminately ufod. It is Seldom, attended with 
any falutary effect, except in vernal intermittent^ v 
and in the earlier periods of the difeafe ; and it is 
conftantly attended with difadvantage when the dif- 
eafe has been of long continuance. 
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234. The cirjjumftances which ma^ 
efpeciaMy prevent the fulfilling of thofe 
two indications, and therefore give oc- 
cafion to our third, are, a phlogiftic 
diathefis prevailing in the fyflem, and 
congeftions fixed in the abdominal vif- 
cera. The firft muft be removed by 
blood-letting and the antiphlogiftic re- 
gimen ; the fecond, by vomiting and 
purging. 

Where thefe meafures ar6 not im- 
mediately effe&ual, I hold it fafer to 
% attempt the cure of the difeafe by the 
means pointed out in general in (229.) 
rather than by thofe in article fecond 
of the fame paragraph. 
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CHAPTER I- 



Of Inflammation in general. 



SECTION I. 



Of the Phenomena of inflammation. 



a 35* "VTE THEN any part upon the (iir- 
V Y face of the body is affect- 
ed with unufual (rednefs, .heat, pain, 

R 3 and 
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and tumour, we name the difeaf an In- 
flammation or Pblegmafia. Thefe 
fymptoms of inflammation are never 
ronf deraole, without the whole Tyftem 
being, at the fame time, affected with 
pyrexia, 

236. As the external, fo likpwife the 
internal, parts may be affeded with in- 
flammation ; and we judge them to be 
fo, when, together with pyrexia, there 
is a fixed pain in aSriy internal part, at- 
tended with fome interruption in the 
pxercife of its functions. 



237. We judge of the prefence of 
inflammation alfo from the ftate of the 
blood drawn out of the veins. When 
the blood, after cooling and concreting^ 
fhows a portion of the gluten feparated , 
from the reft of the mafs, and lying on 
the furface of the craflamentum $ as 
fuch feparation happens in all cafes off 
more evident phlegmafia j fo in ambi- • 

gUQUS 
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'guous cafes, we, from this appearance, 
joined with other iymptoms, infer the 
prefence of inflammation. At the fame 
time, it .mufl. be obferved, that as 
Several tircumftances in blood-letting 
-may prevent this feparation of gluten 
-from taking place in blood otherwife . 
difpofed to it ; fo, from the abfence of 
iiich appearance, we cajanot always 
conclude againft the prefence of in- 
flammation. 

238. I cannot eafily give any other 
general hiftory of the phenomena of 
inflammation than what is contained 
-in the three preceding paragraphs ; and 
the variations which i»a!y take place in 
its cifcumftances will occur to be more 
properly taken, notice of trader the fe- 
veral heads of the particular genera 
and ipecies to be hereafter mentioned. 
1 proceed, therefore, to enquire into 
the proximate caufe of inflammation in 
general. 

R 4 SEC- 
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SECTION II. 



Of the Proximate Cause of Inflam 

mation. 



\ 1 

239. The phenomena of inflamma- 
tion (235.) all concur in fh owing, that; 
there is. an increafed impetus of the 
blood in the veflels of the part affe&ed; 
and as, at the fame, time, the ad ion of 
the heart is not always evidently increa- 
fed, there is reafoh to prefuroe, that the 
increafed impetus x>f the blood in the 
particular part, is owing efpecially. to 
the increafed adion of the Yeflels of 
that part itfelf. . 



1 
1 



240. The 
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240. The caufe of this increafed ac- 
tion in. the veflels of a particular part 
is, therefore, what we are to inquire 
after, and to confider as the proximate 
jcaufe of inflammation. 

In many cafes, we can manifeftly 
perceive, that inflammation arifes from 
the application of ftimulant; fubftances 
to the part. 1 When the application of 
fuch ftimulaftts, therefore, is evident, 
we feek for no other caufe of inflam- 
mation ; but as, in many cafes, fuch ap- 
plication is neither evident, nor, with 
any probability, to be fuppofed, we 
inuft, in fuch cafes, feek for fome other 
caufe of the increafed impetus of the^ 
blood in the veflels of the part. 



241. Many phyficians have fuppofed, 
that an obftrudtion of the extreme vef- 
fels, any how produced, may prove a 
caufe of inflammation \ and particular- 
ly, that this may arife from an ob- 
,{lrudion formed by a matter Hopping 
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up thefe veflels. ; But many difficulties 
attend this dodtrine K 

i. The. opinion feems chiefly to have 
arifen from the appearance of the blood 
defcribed in (237.) whea the Separated 
gluten was confidered as a preternatural 
and morbid matter : But we now know 
vety certainly, that this gluten is con- 
ftantly a constituent part of the human 
blood j and that it is only a _ peculiar 
reparation of the parts of the blood, 
that happens in confequence of inflam- 
mation and fome -other circumftances, 
which gives occafion to the appearance 
that was falfely confidered as a ihark 
of the morbid lentor in the blood. 

2. There are no experiments dire&ly 
in proof of a preternatural lentor pre- 
vailing 



1 . . 



f This is the Boerhavian doftrine which, the an/ 
th or here refutes. Many obje&ions might.be made 
againft feveral parts of this refutation ; but to exa- 
mine it minutely, is foreign to my purpofe, and would 
require more room than the narrow limits of thefe 
notes can poilibly allow. 
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vailing in the mafs of blood ; nor is 
there any evidence of certain parts of 
the blood occafionally acquiring a 
greater denfity and force of cohefion 
than ordinary ; neither is there any 
proof of the denfer, or more coherent 
£arts, being prefent in the mafs of 
blood in fuch greater proportion than 
ufual, as to occafion a dangerous fpifli- 
xxxde. The experiments of Dr Browne 
Langrifh on this fubje& afford no con- 
dufioh, having been made on certain 
parts of the blood feparated from the 
teft> without attending to the circum- 
ftances of blood-letting, which very 
much alter the flate of the feparation 
and concretion of the blood drawn out 
of the veins. 

3. The fuppofition of a preternatu- 
ral lentor or vifcidity of the blood, is 
not well founded ; for it is probable, 
that nature has fpecially provided a- 
gainft ,a ftate of the fluids, fo incom- 
patible with the exercife of the moft 

important 
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important fun&ions of the animal beco* 
nomy. White motion continues to pre- 
vent any feparation of parts, and heat 
continues to preferve the fluidity of 
the more vifcid, there feems to be al- 
ways fo large a proportion of watef 
prefent as to give afufficient fluidity to 
the whole. Imuft own that this is not 
abfolutely conclufive 5 but I flill repeat 
it, as giving a probability to the gene-* 
ral argument. 

4. In the particular cafe of inflam- 
mation, there are feveralcircumftances 

( * ■ . 1 

which render it probable that the blood 
is then more fluid than ufuaL 

5. I prefume that no fuch general 
lentpr, as Boerhaave and his difciples 
have fuppofed, does ever take place; 
tvecaufe, if it did, it mufl: fhow more 
qonfiderable.effedls than commonly ap- 
pear. 

6. Befides the fuppofition of an ob- 
ftrudting lentor, phyficians have fup- 
pofed, that an obftru&ion may be 

3 formed 
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formed by an impermeable matter of 
another kind, and that fuch an obftruc- 
tion may alfo be the caufe of inflam- 
mation. This fuppofition is what is 
•well known in the fchools under the 
title of an error loci j but it is an opi- 
nion that I cannot find to be at all 
probable : For the motion of the blood 
in the extreme veflels is fo weak and 
flow, as readily to admit a retrograde 
courfe of it j and therefore, if a par- 
ticle of blood fhould happen to enter a 
veflel whofe branches will not allow of 
its paffage, it will be moved backwards, 
till it meet with a veflel fit for tran- 
(hutting it ; and the frequent ramifica- 
tions and anaftomofes of the extreme 
arteries are very favourable to this. I 
muft own indeed, that this argument is 
not abfolutely conclufive ; becaufe I al- 
low it to be pretty certain, that an er- 
ror loci does actually upon occafion hap- 
pen : But, for the reafons I have given, 
it is probable that it feldom happens, 

and 
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and is therefore rarely the caufe of in- 
flammation ; or, if it be, that it is 
riot merely by the obftru&ion that it 
produces ; as, among other reafons, I 
conclude particularly from the follow- 
ing argument. 

7. Though an obftriidion fhould be 
fuppofed to take place, it will not be 
fufEcient for producing the effedfcs, and 
exhibiting the phenomena, that appear 
in inflammation. The theory that has 
been commonly eirfployed on this oc- 
1 cafion is by no means fatisfying ; and, 
in fad, it appears from many obferva- 
tions and experiments, that confiderable 
obftrudHons may be formed and may 
fubfift, without producing the fymp- 
toms of inflammation. 

242. Obftru&ion, therefore, from a 
matter flopping up the veflels, Gaub. 
Pathol. 249. i. is not to be confidered as 
the primary caufe of inflammation; 
but, at the fame time, it is fufficiently 

probable, 
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probable, that fome degree of ob- 
firu&ion does take place in every cafe 
of inflammations The diftenfion, pain,, 
rednefs, and tumour, attending infiam- 
mation, are to be explained only by 
fuppofing, that the extremities of the 
arteries da not readily tranfmir the un- 
ufual quantity of blood impelled into* 
them by the increafed adtion in the 
eburfe of thefe veflels. Such an obftruc- 
tion may be fuppofed to happen in eve- 
ry cafe of an increafed impetus of the 
blood? but it is probable* that, in the 
cafe of inflammation, there is alfo a 
preternatural refiftance to the free pafc 
fagp of the fluids. 

243. From the dodtrihe of fever, we 
are led ta believe, that an increafed ac- 
tion of the heart and arteries is not 
fupported for any length of* time by 
any other means than a fpafm affe&ing 
the extreme veflels ; and that the fame 
fpafm takes place in inflammation, 

feems, 



s 
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* 

feems likely, becaufe that every con- 
fiderable inflammation is introduced by 
a cold ftage, and is accompanied x with 
that and other circumftances of pyrexia. — j. 

It feems alfo probable, that fomething a _- 

nalogous to this occurs even in the cafe3^~e 
of thofe inflammatioils which appeaoKr «r 
lefs confiderable, and to ' be 
topical. 



244. From all this, the nature of in — 
flammation may in many cafes be ex — 
plained in the following manner. Som 
caufes of inequality in the diflributio 
of the blood may throw an unufual 
quantity of it upon particular veflels. 
to which it muft necefTarily prove 
flimulus. But, further, it is probable^. 
that, to relieve the congeftion, the wi 
tnsdicatrix natura i iicreafes ftill more th 
adtion of thefe veflels j and which, a? 
in all other febrile difeafes, it effedts by 
the formation of a fpafm on their ex- 
tremities. 

» 245. A. 
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245. A fpafm of the extreme arte- 
es, fupporting an increafed a&ion in 
tine <Sourfe of them, may therefore be 
confidered as the proximate caufe of 
inflammation ; at leaft, in all cafes not 
arifing from diredt ftimuli applied y 
axad even in this cafe the ftimuli may 
be fuppofed to produce a fpafin of the 
extreme veflels. , 
1 

246* That, in inflammation, there is 
tlxe concurrence of a conftritfion of the 
extreme veflels, with an increafed ac- 
*iori in the other parts of them, feems 
Probable, from the confideration of 
^lieumatifin. This is a fpecies of in>- 
fl^xnmation, which is often manifeftly 
Produced, either by cold applied to o- 
v ^x«diftended veflels, or by caufes of 
a| 4 increafed impetus, and over-diften- 
^on in veflels previoufly conftri&ed, 
HLence the difeafe elpecially appears at 
feafons. liable to frequent and confider* 
able viciflitudes of heat and cold. 
Vol, I. - S Xo 
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To this we may add, that the parts 
o p the body moll frequently affedted 
with inflammation, are thofe ex'pofed, 
both to over-dift'enfion, from a change 
jn the diftribution of the fluids, and, at 
the fame time, to the immediate a&ion 
of cold. Hence, quinfies, aijd pneu- 
monic inflammations, are more fre^ 
quent than any others. . 

247. That the fpafm of the extreme 
veflels takes place in inflammation, is 
to be further prefiimed from what is sit 
the fame time the ft^te of the whole 
arterial fyftem, Iii every confiderable 
inflammation, though arifing in one 
part only, anafFe&ion is communicated 
to the whole fyftem, in confequence of 
which an inflammation is readily pro- 
duced in other parts befides that firft 
aflfe&ed> This general affe&ion is well 
known among phyficians, under the 
pame of the Diathesis Phlogistic a. 
It appears moft commonly in perfons of 

the 
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the moffc rigid fibres $ is often mani- 
feftly induced by the tonic or aftrin- 
gent powers of cold ; is increafed by 
all tonic and ftimulant powers applied 
to the body ; is always attended with 
a hardnefs of the pulfe ; and is moft 
effectually taken off by the relaxing 
power of blood-letting. From thefe 
circumftances, it feems probable, that 
the diathefis phlogiftica confifts in an 
increafed tone, or contractility, and 
perhaps in an increafed contraction of 
the mufcular fibres of the whole arte- 
rial fyflem. Such a ft ate of the fyftem 
feems often to arife, and fubfift for fome 
time, without the apparent inflamma- 
tion of any particular part ; but fuch a 
flate of the fyftem renders it likely, that 
a fpafm may, at the fame time, readily 
arife in any of the extreme veflels, and 
9l particular inflammation be there pro- 
duced. It does, however, appear alfo, 
that the general diathefis frequently 

S 2 ' . arifes 
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arifes from inflammation begun in a 
particular part. 

248. I have thus endeavoured, in the 
cafe of inflammation, to explain the 
Hate of the whole fy ftem, as well as 
that of the part more particularly af- 
fedted. The latter I have confidered 
as when in its firft formation ; but af- 
ter it has fubfifted for fome tiiiie, vari- 
ous changes take place in the part af- 
fe&ed ; and of { thefe I mull now tak$ 
notice. 
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SECTION III. 



OF THE 



Vermin At ions 



OF 



INFLAMMATION; 



649. If an inflammation be cured 
while the ftate and texture of the part 
remain entire, the difeafe is faid to be 
, terminated bjr Resolution* 

This happens when the previous con- 
geftion and fpalm have beeii in a mo- 
derate degrefe, and the increafed im- 
petus of the blood has been fufficient 

S3 to 
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to overcome the fpafm, to dilate the 
Veflels, and to remove the congeftion, 
fo that the part is reflored to its ordi- 
nary and healthy Hate. 

A refolution takes place alfo when 
the increafed impetus of the fluids has 
produced an increafed exhalation into 
the adjoining cellular texture, or an in- 
creafed excretion in feme neighbour- 
ing part, and has thereby relaxed the 
ipafm, and relieved the congeftion, in 
the veflels of the part more particular- 
ly afFe&ed. 

Laftly, A refolution may take place, 
when the increafed impetus of the blood 
in the whole fyftem occafions an eva- 
cuation, which, though in a diftant 
part, may prove fufficient to take off 
the phlogiftic diathefis of the whole 
fyftem, and thereby relieve the conge? 
ft ion and fpafm of the particular part 
affe&ed by inflammation. 

/ 

3 250/ The 
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250. The tumour which appears in 
inflammation may be imputed in part 
to the congestion of fluids in their pro- 
per veflels ; but is owing chiefly to an 
cfliifion of matter into the adjoining 
cellular texture j and, accordingly, tu- 
mours feldom appear but in parts ad- 
joining to a lax cellular texture. If> 
in this cafe, the matter eflufed be only 
a larger quantity of the ordinary ex- 
haling fluid, this, when the free circu- 
lation in the veflels is reftored, will be 
readily abforbed, and the ft ate of the 
part will become the fame as before* 
But, if the increafed impetus of the 
blood in an inflamed part, dilate the 
exlwlent veflels to fuch a degree, that 
they pour out an entire ferum, this will 
not ^be fo readily re-abforbed : And, 
from the experiments of Sir John 
Pringle, and efpecially from thofe of 
Mr Gaber, Mi/cell. Taurin. Vol* II. we 
learn, that the ferum, under ftagnation, 
may fufler a particular change, by ha- 

S4 Ving 
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vihg the gluten prefent in it changed 
into a white opaque, moderately vifcid > 
mild liquor, which we name Pus. When 
this change takes place in the inflamed 
part, as it is at the fame time attended 
with an abatement of the rednefs, heat, 
and pain, which before , diftinguifhed 
the inflammation, fo the difeafe is faid 
to be terminated by Suppuration ; and 
an inflamed part, containing a collec- 
tion of pus, is called an Abscess. 

251* In inflammation, the tendency 
of it to fuppuration may be difcovered, 
by the long continuance of the inflam- 
mation, without the fymptoms of re- 
folution j by fome remiflion of the pain 
of diftenfion; by the pain becoming 
of a throbbing kind, more diftincSly 
conneded with the pulfation -of die 
arteries 5 by the pulfe of the arteries 
being fuller and fofter ; and often by 
the patient's being frequently afFedted 
with cold fliiverings. The period at- 

which 
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which >this takes place is not determi- 
ned, but may be fometimes fooner, 
fometimes later. When the tendency 
Is determined, the time neceflary to a 
complete fuppuration i& different in 
different cafes. 

When pus is completely formed, the 
pain in the part entirely ceafes, and a 
weight is felt in fit* If the collection 
be formed immediately under the fkin, 
the tumour becomes pointed, the part 
becomes (oft, and the fluduation of the 
fluid within can commonly be percei- 
red ; while, at the fame time, for the 
moil part, the . rednefs of the fkin for- 
merly prevailing is very much gone. 

252. In abfcefles, while the pus is 
formed of one part of the matter 
which had been effufed, the other and 
thinner parts are re-abforbed, fo that, 
in the abfcefs, when opened, a pus alone 
appears. This pus, however, is not the 

converted 
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converted gluten alone : For the con- 
verfion of this being the efledt of a 
particular fermentation, which may af- 
fe<5t the folid fubftance of the part, 
and perhaps every folid of animal bo- 
dies j fo it ijioft readily, and particular- 
ly, afle&s the cellular texture, eroding 
much of it, which thereby becomes a 
part of the pus. It generally happens 
alfo, that fome of the fmaller red vet 
fels are eroded, and thereby fome red 
blood often appears mixed with the 
pus in abfcefles. Upon the whole, the 
internal furface of an abfcefs is to be 
confidered as an ulcerated part. 

\ 

\ 

253. This account of fuppuration 
explains, why an abfcefs, when formed, 
may either fpread into the cellular tex- 
ture of the neighbouring parts ; or, by 
eroding the incumbent teguments, be 
poured out upon the furface of the bo- 
dy, and produce an open ulcer. 

254. We 
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254. We have here given the idea of 
an abfcefi as a colle&ion of matter 
following inflammation ; but the term 
has been applied to every collection of 
tnatter effufed, and changed by ftagna- 
tion in an inclofed cavity. 

The matter of abfcefles, and of the 
ulcers following them, is -various, ac- 
cording to the nature of what is effu- 
fed, and which may be, 

s 

i. A master thinner than ferum. 

2. An entire and pure ferum. . 

3. A quantity of red globules* 

4. A matter furnifhed by particular 
glands feated in the part. 

5. A mixture of matters from dif- 
ferent fources, changed by peculiar fer- 
mentation. 

It is the fecond only which affords a 
proper pus ; the effiifion whereof, whe- 
ther in fuppurating parts or ulcers, 
feems to be the peculiar effedt of ah 

inflammatory 
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inflammatory ftate of the vefiels ; and 
for this reafon it is, that, when ulcers 
do not produce a proper pus, a circum- 
ftance always abfolutely neceflary to 
their healing, we, in many cafes, bring 
the ulcers to a ftate of proper fuppu- 
ration, by the application of ftimulants 
exciting inflammation, fuch as balfams, 
mercury, copper, i$c. 

« • 

255. When the matter effiifed into 
the cellular texture of an inflamed 
part, is tainted with a putrid ferment, 
this produces, In the effufed matter, a 
ftate approaching more or lefs to that 
of putrefa&ion. When this is in a 
moderate degree, and afFe&s only the 
fluids effufed, with the fubftance of the 
cellular texture, the part is faid to be 
affe&ed with Gangrene j but if the 
putrefaction afFe& alfo the vefiels and 
mufcles of the part, the difeafe is faid 
to he a Sphacelus, 

1 

456. A 
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256. A gangrene, and its confeqiien- 
jces, may arife from a putrid ferment 
xliffufed in the mafs of blood, and pour- 
ed out with the ferum effiifed, which it 
operates upon more powerfully while 
the ferum is ftagnant, and retained in 
the heat of the body : But it may alfo 
arife from the ^peculiar nature of the 
matter effiifed being difpofed to putre- 
faction ; as particularly feems to be thfe 
cafe of the red globules of the blood 
effiifed in a large quantity. In a third 
manner alfo, a gangrene feems frequent- 
ly to arife from the violent excitement 
of the inflammation deftroying the 
tone of the veflels ; .whereby the whole 
fluids ftagnate, and run into putrefac- 
tion, which taking place in any degree, 
deftroys ftill further the tone of the 
veflels, and fpreads the gangrene. , 

257. In inflammation, the tendency 
to gangrene may be apprehended from 
an extreme violence of pain and heat 

in 
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in the inflamed part, and from a grea 
degree of pyrexia attending the ir 
Summation., 

The a&ual coming on of gangrei 
may be perceived, by the colour of tl 
inflamed part changing from a clear 
a dark red ; by blifters arifing upon t 



part j by the part becoming foft, fla 
- cid, and infenfible ; and by the ceafin. 
of all paia while thefe appearance^ 
take place. 

As th^Lgangrene proceeds, the colour' 
of the part becomes livid, and, by de- 
grees, quite black ; the heat of the part 
entirely ceafes ; the foftnefs and flac- 
cidity of the part increafe; it lofes its 
confidence, exhales a cadaverous fmell, 
and may then be confidered as affe&ed 
with fphacelus. . 

258. Gangrene is thus a third man- 
ner in whictr inflammation terminates: 

* 

And the fchools have commonly mark- 
ed a fourth termination of ipflamma- 

tion; . 
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tionj which is, by a fcirrhus, or an in- 
dolent hardnefs of the part formerly 
afFe&ed with inflammation. This, how- 
ever, is a rare occurrence, and does 
not feem to depend fo much upon the 
nature of inflammation, as upon the 
circumftances of the part affe&ed. It 
is in glandular parts chiefly that fcir- 
rhofity is obferyed ; and it is probably 
owing to the parts readily admitting 
a ftagnation of the fluids. I, have ob- x 
ferved, that inflammation feldom in- 
duces fcirrhus ; but that this more com- 
monly a rifes from other caufes; and 
when inflammktion fupervenes, which 
it is fooiier or later apt to do, it does 
not fo commonly increafe as change 
the fcirrljofity into fome kind of ab- 
fcefs. From thefe confi derations, it 
does not feem neceflary to take any 

further notice of fcirrhus as a termi- 

* 

nation of inflammation. 

259. There' 
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259. There are, however, fome other 
terminations of inflammation not com* 
monly taken notice of, but now to be 
ment oned. , 

One is, by the efFufion of a portion 
of the entire mafs of blood, either by 
means of rapture or of anaftomofis, 
into the adjoining cellular texture; 
This happens efpecially in inflamma- 
tions of the lungs, where the effiifed 
matter, by cornprefUng the veffels„ and 
flopping the circulation, occafions a 
fatal fiiffbcation ; and this is perhaps 
the manner in yrhich pneumonic in- 
flammation moft commonly proves fa- 
jtal. 

260. Another kind of termination, 
is that of certain inflammations on the 
«. furface of the body i when there is pour- 
ed out under the cuticle a fluid, which 
. being too grofs to pafs through its 
\ pores, therefore feparates it from the 

fkin, 
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ikin, and raifes it up into the form of 
a veficle containing the efFufed fluid ; 
arid by which effufion the previous in- 
flammation is taken off. 



261. Befides thefe already mention- 
ed, I believe there is ft ill another man- 
ner in which inflammation terminates* 

1 

s 

When the internal parts are affedted 
with inflammation, there feems to have 
been almoft always upon their furface 
an exudation, which appears partly as 
a vifcid concretion upon their furface, 
and partly as £ thin ferous fluid effufed 
into the cavities in which the inflamed 
vifcera are placed. Though we have 
become acquainted with thefe appear- 
ances only, as very conflantly accom- 
panying thofe inflammations which 
have proved fatal ^ it is however pro- 
bable, that like circumftances may 
have attended thofe which were ter- 
minated by refolution, and- may have 
contributed to that event. It is in fa- 
Vol. I. T vour 
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vour of this fuppofition that there arc 
inftances of pneumonic inflammation 
terminating in a hydnothorax. t 
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262. The remote caufes of inflam- 
mation may be reduced to five heads. 

t. The application of ftimulant fiib- 
fiances ; among which are to be rec- 
koned the a&ion of fire, or burning. 

2. External violence operating me- 
chanically in wounding, bruifing, com- 
preffing, or overftretching the parts. * 

T 2 3. Ex- 



,' 



* . / • 



?9* PHACTI-CE 

3. Extraneous fubftances lodged itt 
any part of the body, irritating by 
their chemical acrimony or mechani- 
cal form, or comprefling by their bulk 
qt gravity. 

4. Cold, in a certain degree, not fuf- 
ficient immediately to produce gan- 
grene. 

5. An increafed impetus of the blood 
determined to a particular part. 

It will not be difficult to understand 
how thefe remote caufes, fingly, or in 
concurrence, produce the proximate 
caufe of inflammation. 

263. It does not> appear that, in dif- 
ferent cafes of inflammation, there is 

»■ » 

any difference iq the ft ate of the pro- 
ximate caufe, except in the degree of 
it y arid, though fome difference of in- 
flammatiori may arife from the diffe- 
rence of the remote caufes, yet this i$ 
' not neceflary tq be taken " notice of 
here j becaufe the different appearan- 
ces 



( 

I 
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cfes which attend different inflamma- 
tions may be referred, for the mod 
part, to the difference of the part -af- 
fected, as will appear when we fhall 
confider the f^veral genera and fpecies 
marked in the Nofology. When 1 come 
to treat of thefe> I ihall find a more 
proper occafion for taking notice of the 
different dates of the proximate, or of 
the differences of the remote caufe, 
than by treating of them in general 
here. 
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SECTION V. 



OF THE 



U R 



£ 



OP 



I NF LAMMATION, 



264. The indications of cure in in- 
flammation are different, according a* 
it may flill be capable of refolution, or 
may have taken a tendency to the fe- 
veral other terminations above men- 
tioned. As the tendency to thefe termi- 
nations is not always immediately evi- 
dent, it is always proper, upon the firft 

appearance 
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appearance of inflammation, to attempt 
the cure of it by refolution. For this 
purpofe, the indications of cure are, 

1. To remove the remote caufes, 
when they are evident, and continue to 
operate* 

' 2. ' To take off the phlbgiftic diathe- 
fis affecting either the whole fyftem, or 
the particular part. 

3. To take off the fpafm of the par- 
ticular part, by remedies applied ei- 
ther to the whole fyftem, or to the part 
itfelf. 

i 

\ 

265. The means of removing the 
remote caufes will readily occur, from 
confidering the particular nature and 
circumflances of the different kinds. 
Acrid matters muil be removed, or 
their a&ion muft be prevented, by the 
application of eorre&ors or demul- 
cents *. 'Compreffing and overftretch- 

T 4 ing 

* If the matter caufing the inflammation be an 

acid, 
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ing powers mud be taken away ; and, 
from their feveral circumftances, the 
means of doing fo will be obvious. 

266. The means of taking off the 
phlogiftic diathefis of the fyftem, are 
the fame with thofe for moderating the 
violence of readion in fever, which 
are mentioned and treated of from 
(.127. to 149.)* and therefore need not 
be repeated here. I only obferve, that, 
in the ufe of thofe remedies, there is 
lefs occafioo for any referve than in 
many cafes of fever \ and, more par- 
ticularly, 



acid, then the application of an alkaline fubftance 
will be proper : I:, on the contrary, the inflammation 
be produced by an alkali, then an acid mod be ap- 
plied. 

1 
\ 

In many cafes, however, the acrid fubftances eau- 
fing inflammation are neither alkaline nor acid \ and, 
in fuch cafes, or when we cannot find a proper cor- 
rector, we mud: ufe demulcents, which, by their ob- 
tunding quality, {Heath the acrimony, or defend die 

parts 
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ticularly, that topical bleedings * are 
here particularly indicated and proper. 

■ 

/ 
/ 

267. The means of taking off the 
fpafm of the particular part, are nearly 
the fame as thofe mentioned above, for 
taking off the fpafm of the extreme 
veflels in the cafe of fever, and which 
are treated of from (150. to 200.). 
Only it is obferved here, that fome of 
them are here efpecially indicated^ and 
that fome of them are to be dire&ed 
more particularly to the part efpecial- 

ly 



parts to which they are applied from being irritated 
or corroded. 



* The advantages of topical bleedings, in moft 
cafes of local inflammation, are very great. They 
may be performed by cupping, or, what is in many 
cafes more preferable, by leeches. Cupping a&s fome- 
times as a ftimulus, efpecially on parts that are ten- 
dinous or flefliy, or where the cellular fubftance is 
thin, and thus frequently increafes the inflammation 
which we would wifh to refolve. 
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ly affe&ed ; the management of whick 
will be more properly confidered when 
we fliall treat of particular inflamma- 



tions *. 



268. When 



' * The refolution of an inflamed part is confider- 
ably aflifted by the application of difcutients - 9 and, 
in mod cafes, when the general fyftem is not afFe&ed, 
thefe difcutients alone frequently facceed in diffolving 
an incipient phlegmon. 



v 



Solutions of lead in vinegar are the applications 
which the beft modern practitioners generally ap- 
prove. Goulard's Extraft was fuppofed by the vul- 
gar to be a new remedy ; and his panegyric on it 
tended, in a confiderable degree, to render the ufe of 
lead more univerfal than it had been before his time. 
There are, however, many weighty objections againft 
the formula ufed by that gentleman; the chief one 

# 

is, that, on aqcount of the different- ftrength of the 
vinegar employed, and of the degree of heat ufed in 
the procefs, we can never accurately afcertain die 
quantity of lead diflblved in the acid; and confe- 
quently the efficacy of this preparation' muft be un- 
certain. The Ciruffa Acetatar, which is always of 

•the 
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268. When a tendency to fuppura- 
tion (251.) is diftin&ly perceived, as 

we 



the kme ftrength, is therefore preferable to Goulard's 
Extrad ; and, as vinegar is a powerful difcutient it- 
felf, it has been ufual to add a quantity of vinegar to 
the folution of the fugar of lead in diftilled water. 
The following proportions have been found in gene- 
ral to be the beft : 

R. Ceruff. acetat. §i. . 

Acet. gallic.' opt. §iv. 

Aq. font, diftill&se |xxxii. 
M. 

In the application of this folution, it is of great 
confequence that the parts affe&ed mould be conti- 
nually moiftened with it, Poultices made of frefh 
bread crumb, and as much of the above folution as is 
neceffary, are in general preferable to any other mode 
of applying it j but it fometimes happens that the 
inflamed part is fo extremely painful and tender, as 
not to bear the great weight of a poultice ; and in 
fuch cafes we mult have recourfe to pieces of foft 
linen, moiftened with the folution. Both thefe ap- 
plications, viz* (poultices, or wet pledgets, mult al- 
ways 
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we fiippofe it to depend upon the ef- 
iufipn of a fluid which canfiot be eafi- 
ly reabforbed, fo it becomes neceflary 
that this fluid be converted into pus, as 
the only natural^ means of obtaining its 

evacuation : 




ways be appljed cold, and be frequently renewed 
when they become warm, hard, or ftiff. 

This is the moil approved method of applying 
lead for the purpofe of refolving inflammations ; yet 
it frequently happens that practitioners meet with 
patients whofe prepofleffions for a popular remedy 
are fo great, that there is no perfuading them from 
ufing it. The ifiethod of making Goulard's Extract 
and VegetdJVfineral Water are therefore fubjoined : 

r 

r~ Take Litharge of Gold one pound, 

French White-wine Vinegar a quart, 

Boil them in an earthen veiTel, on a flow fire, for an 
hour and an half, conftantly fHrring them with a 
wooden fpathula, and, when cold, pour off the cleat 
liquor, which mud be kept in well flopped glais 
phials. 



The Vegeto-Mineral Water is made by adding a 
hundred drops of the » above Extraft to a quart of 
water, and four tea-fpoonfiils of French brandy. 
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evacuation : And, as the effiifion is, 
perhaps, feldom made without fome 
rupture of the veflels, to the healing 
of which, a pus is abfolutely neceflaryj 
fo, in the cafe of a tendency to fuppu- 
ration, the indication of cure always 
is, to promote the production of a per- 
fect pus as quickly as poffible. 

2 $9. For this purpofe, various reme- 
dies, fuppofed to pofiefs a fpecific power, 
have been propofed ; but I can per- 
ceive no fuch power in any of them ; 
and, in my opinion, all that can be 
done is, to favour' the fuppuration by 
fuch applications as may fupporf a pro- 
per heat in the part, as, by fome tena- 
city, may confine the perfpiration of 
the part, and as, by an emollient quali- 
ty, may weakep. the cohefion pf the 
teguments, and favour their erofion *. 

270. As, 

* Poultices of various kinds have been recom- 
jnended for this purpofe. It is, however, of little 

confequence 
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270. As, in the cafe of certain ef- 
fufions, a fuppuration is not only un- 
avoidable, 



confequence what their ingredients are, provided they 
be emollient, and applied warm. The white bread 
poultice is in common ufe, and anfwers in general 
very well •, the addition of a little oiMceeps it from 
becoming hard, and is at the fame time ferviceable as 
an emollient. A poultice of bruifed lintfeed well 
boiled with milk and water is ftrongly recommend- 
ed by fome writers, and indeed not without reafon, 
00 account of its very great emollient quality. 

As heat is abfolutely neceflary for the production 
of matter in tumours, it is of great confequence that . 
the poultices mould not be fufiered to cool on the 
part, and that they mould be often renewed. Mr Bell 
has given excellent directions for applying poultices, . 
with the intention of promoting fuppuration. 

4 Warm fomentations and poultices,* fays that na- 
tional practitioner, ' are the means ufually employed 
' for the application of heat to an inflamed part; . 
4 and, when thefe are regularly and frequently re- « 
' newed, nothing, it is probable, can more effectually , 
'■ anfwer the purpofe. But, iri the ordinary manner « 
' in which they are applied, and as the cataplafms are 

' renewed 
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avoidable, but defirable, it may b^ fup- 
pofed, that moft of the means of re- 

folution 



* renewed only once, -or, at moft, twice a~day, they 

* muft -always, it is imagined, do more harm than 
4 good. For, as foon as the degree of heat, they at 
' firft pofleffed, is diffipated, the moifture kept up by 

* them, with the confequent evaporation that enfues, 

* muft always render the part much colder than if it 

* had been merely wrapped up in flannel, without the 
' life of any fuch application. 

* In order to receive all the advantage of fuch re- 

* medies, the part affefted fhould be well fomented 

' with flannels, prefled out of any warm emollient - 

* deco&ion, applied as warm as the patient can eafily 
4 bear them, continued at leaft half an hour at once, 

* and repeated four or five times a-day. 

* Immediately after the fomentation is over, a l£rge 

* emollient poultice fhould likewife be applied warm, 
4 and renewed every fecond or third hour at fartheft. 
4 Of all the forms recommended for emollient cata— 
1 plafms, a common bread and milk poultice, with a 
1 due proportion of butter or oil, is perhaps the moft 
1 eligible ; as it not v only poffefles all the advantages 

'of 
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folution formerly mentioned ihould 
be avoided ; and accordingly our prac- 
tice is commonly fo directed. But, as 
we obferve, on the one hand, that a 
certain degree of increafed impetus, or 
of the original circumflances of. in- 
flammation, is requifite to produce a 
proper fuppuration ; fo it is then efpe- 
cially necefTary to avoid thofe means 
of refolution that may diminifh too 
much* to force of the circulation. And 
as, on the other hand, the impetus of 
the blood, when violent, is found to 
prevent the proper fuppuration 5 fo, in 
fuch cafes, although a tendency to fup- 
pura.tion may have begun, it may be 
proper to continue thofe means of re- 
folution which moderate the force of 
the circulation. 

With 



"* of the others, but can at all times be more eafily 

• procured/ — Treatzfe on Ulcers, Edition of 1787, 
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With refped to the opening ef ab- * 
fcefles, when completely formed* 1 re* 
fer to the writings on furgery * A 

271. Wheri sin inflammation has ta- 
ken a tendency to gangrene, that event 
is to be prevented by every poflible . 
means j and thefe mult be different, ac- 
cording to the nature of the feveral 
caufes occasioning that tendency, as 
may be tinderftood from what has been 
ttlfeady faid of them. After a gan- 
grene has, in fome degree, taken place^ 
it can be cured only by the feparation 
of the dead from the living parts* 
This, in certain circumftances, can be 
performed by the knife, and always 
moll properly when it can be fo done. 

In other cafes, it can be done by ex- 
citing a fuppuratory inflammation oh 

Vol. L U the 



* For a particular account of knowing when aV, 
(cedes are completely formed, at what period they 
ought to be opened, and the manner of opening them r 
the reader can confult no authof preferable to Mr Bell. 
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the verge of the living part, whereby 

• * 

its cdhefion with the dead may be eve- 
ry where broken off, fo that the latter 
may fall off by itfelf. While this is 
doing, it is proper to prevent the fur- 
ther putrefa&ion of the part, and its 

.fpreading wider. For this purpofe, va- 
rious aritifeptic applications have been* 
propofed : But it appears to me, that,' 
while the teguments are entire, thefe 
applications can hardly have any ef- 

* fedt ; and, therefore, that the funda- 
mental procedure muft be to fcarify 
the part, fo as to reach the living fub- 
fiance, and, by the wounds made there, 
to excite the fuppuration required. By 
the fame incifions alfo, we give accefs 
to antifeptks, which may both prevent 
the progrefs .of the putrefa&ion in the ' 
dead, and excite the inflammation ne- 
ceflary on the x verge of the living 
part *. > 

2J2» When 

* The author mentioned in the preceding note 
tf eats tiiis fubjeft in his ufual rational manner r and 

with , 
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i 7 2. When the gangrene proceeds 
from a lofs of tonEe; and when this, 

cdmmutiicated 



with no lefs perfpicuity than judgment. Contrary 
to the opinion of all former writers on gangrene^ 
he difapproves of facrifications, and the fubfequent 
application of antifeptics and ftimulants. Mr Bell's 
reafoning againft this practice is to the following pur- 
port : The degree of inflammation requifite, and ill- 
deed necefiary, for the feparation of the dead parts, 
is only very flight, and, when too violent, it fails to 
produce the deli red effect. Scarifications, and the 
lubfequent application of ft i mutants, which increafe 
the inflammation, too much, are therefore hurtful. A- 
gain, in fcarifying, there is a confiderable riik of 
-wounding large blood-veflels, nerves, or tendons; be- 
fides the difad vantage of allowing the putrefcent 
flftids of the gangrene to enter more freely the found 
parts, by increafing the furface of the wound. With 
refpect to the application of antifeptics, it is juftly re- 
marked, that, although thefe medicines have the qua- 
lity of preferving dead animal furbftanccs from cor- 
ruption, they by no means produce the fame effect ah 
living animal fubftances. But the concluding argu-> 
xnent is of much greater weight, viz. that, in a l6ng 
courfe of extenfive practice, rid advantage* ever a»- 
criied from fearification. 

tJ* Theft 
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communicated to the neighbouring 
parts, prevents that inflammation: 
which, as I have (aid, is neceflary to 
the reparation of the dead part from 
the living; it will be proper to obviate 
this lofs of tone by tonic medicines gi- 
,ven internally ; and, for this purpofe, 
the Peruvian bark has been found to 
be efpecially effectual. That this me- 
dicine operates by a tonic power, I have 
endeavoured to prove above (214.); 
and, from what is faid in (215.)* the 
limitations to be obferved in employ- 
ing it- may alfo be learned. When the 
gangrene arifes from the violence of in- 
flammation, the bark may not only fail of 

proving: 



Thefe objections againft promifcuoud fcarificatia* * 
were firft propofed by Mr Bell in bis Treatife on Ul- 
cers, about fifteen or fixteen years ago ; and the no- 
velty of the opinion excited the attention of almoft 
every pra&kioner. At prefent, however, it i? uni- 
verfally adopted, and would, of kfelf, independent of 
the many improvements Mr Bell has made in ia$* 
gery, perpetuate his juftly acquired fame* 
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proving a remedy, but may do harm : 
And its power as a tonic is efpecially 
fluted to thofe cafes of gangrene which 
proceed from an original lofs of tone, 
as in the cafe of palfy and oedema > or 
to thofe cafes of inflammation where a 
lofs of tone takes place, while the ori- 
ginal inflammatory fymptoms are re~ 
moved *. , 

273. The other terminations of in- 
flammation either do not admit of any 
jtreatment, except that of preventing 

V 3 them 



• The bark muft be given in thefe cafes in large 
-quantities ; and, as the pulfe is, in general, very fmall, 
Port wine muft be ufed along with it. Befide the nfe 

^pf thefe remedies, a good nourifhing diet is absolutely 
requifite, with fuch a quantity of ftrong generous wine 
as is fully fnfficient to keep up the pulfe, and induce 
the neceffary flight degree of inflammation. When, 
indeed, the patient is extremely languid, and much 
reduced, the warm ftimulating cordials, as camphire, 
confe&io cardiaca, fpiritus aromaticus rolatiUs, V<% 

* W*J be ufed with advantage. 
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them by jthe means of refolution ; g$ 
ihey belong to a treatife of forgery, 
rather than to this place. 

Having thus, therefore, delivered tb<f 
general dodtrine, I proceed now to col- 
lider the particular genera and {pecies 

of inflammation, 

' ... — 

It has been hinted, above, (263.), 
that the difference of inflammation 
arifes chiefly from the difference of the 
part affe&ed : I have therefore arran- 
ged them, as they are cutaneous, vis- 
ceral, or articular ; and ip this or- 
der they are now to be considered. 



$.. .. 
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* CHAPTER II. 



Of Inflammation, more strictlit 

Cutaneous. 



274. g lUTANEOUS inflammations 



c 



are of tWo kinds, commonly 
diftinguifhed by the names of Phlep- 
mon and Erysipelas. 

Of the latter there are two cafes, 
^sehich ought to be difthjguifhed by 
different appellations. Wheu the dif- 
eafe is an affection of the ikin alone, 
and very little of the whole fyftem, or 
when the afFedtion of the fyftem is on- 
ly fymptomatical of the external hi- 
ll 4 flamm^tion, 
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flammation, J fhall give the' difeafe the 
pame of Erythema; but, when the 
external inflammation is an exanthe- 
ma, and fymptomatical of an affection 
<otf the whole fyftem, I fhall then name 
$he difeafe Erysipelas *• 

275. It is the erythema only that I 
vn to eonfider here. / 

For the diftin&ion between Erythe- 
ma and Phlegmon, I have formerly re<- 
ferred to the chara&ers given of them 
in our Nofology. See Synopf. Nofolog. 
Meth. Vol- II. p. 85. gen. vii. fpec. 1. 
and 2. But I think it prpper now to de- 
liver the cRara&qrs of them more ful- 
ly and exa&ly here, as follows : 

A Phlegmon is an inflammatory af- 
fe&ion of tjie fkin, with a fwelling, 
rifing generally to a more considerable 
eminence in the middle of it ; of a 
' ' bright 



* The Eryfipelas is particularly defcribed in Ar* 
Jicles 6^6, ct fcq. 
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bright red colour j both the fwellirig 
and colour being pretty exa&ly circum- 
scribed j the whole being attended 
with a pain of diftenfion, often of a 
ftbundihg or throbbing kind, and fre- 
quently ending in fuppuration. 

An Erythema, Rofe, or St Anthony 1 s 
Fire, is an inflammatory affe&ion of 
the fkin, with hardly any evident fwell- 
ing ; of a mixed and not very bright 
red colour, readily difappearing upon 
prefliire, but quickly returning again j 
the rednefs of no regular circumfcrip* 
tion, but fpreading unequally, and con- 
tinuing almoft conftantly to fpread up- 
on the neighbouring part ; with a pain 
like to that from burning ; producing 
blifters, fometlmes of a fmall, fome- 
times of a larger fise ; and always end- 
ing in a defquamation of the fcarff- 
ikin, but fometimes in gangrene* 

This fubjedl I am not to profecute 
here, as properly belonging to forgery, 
fhe bufinefs of which I am feldom to 



. 1 



enter 
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enter uponSn this work; and Aall 
therefore obferve only as neceflary 
here, that' the difference of thefe ap- 
pearances feems to depend on the dif- 
ferent feat pf the inflammation. In 
the phlegmon, the inflammation feems 
to affed: efpecially the veflels on the 
internal furface of the ikin cogimuni- 
Qating with the lax fubjacent cellular 
texture; whence a more copious effii- 
fjpn, and that of ferum convertible in- 
to pus, takes place. In the erythema, 
the inflammation feems to hav£ its feat 
in the veflels on the external furface of 
the fkin, communicating with the rete- 
mucofiim, which does not admit of any 
effufion, byt wh?t feparates the cuticle, 
and gives occafion to the formation of 
a blifter, while the fmaller (ize of the 
veflels admits only of the effufion of a 
thin fluid, very feldom convertible hfflR> 
pus. 

Befides thefe differences in the cir- 
cumftances of thefe two kinds of in- 

flammation,- 
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-fiatjimation^ it is probable that they a] T 
fo differ witlj, jefp.ed f to .jthejr.cgmfev 
Erythema ,is the, .&ff&£t of alj kinds of 
aeries externaUy >ppli€4 to tfye fkip,j 
and, ;when. ariiing from an yiten^aj. 
, caufe, it is fjroip an ^crj^iony ppupe4 
otit on the furface of the fkin under the 
cuticle, in the phlegrnoij, a» acri r 
mony is not commonly evidejit. 

276, Thefe .differences in the feat 
jand caufes of the phlegmon and ery- 
thema being admitted, it will be evi- 
dent that, when an erythema affects 
ajpty internal part, it can take place in 
thofe only whafe fiirfaces #re covered 
with an epithelion, or membfane ana- 
logous to the cuticle. - 



277. The faj»e 4iftin<9tion between. 

the feat and caufes of the' twa difeafes 

will, as I judge, readily explain what 

has beeji 4elivered by pra&ical writers, 

* with' 
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with refped to the cure * of thefe dif- 
ferent cutaneous inflammations. But 
I (hall not, however, profecute this 
here, for the reafon given above (275.) ; 
and, for the fame reafon, fhall not fay 
any thing of the variety of external 
inflammation, that might otherwife be 
confidered here f* 



* The method of curing an eryfipelas is delivered 
in articles 708. et fequent. 

f The cure of erythema is chiefly efie&ed by the 
anti^hlogiftic regimen already fufficiently defcribed* 
Although bleeding, purging, and the general reme- 
dies for refolving an inflammation, will, in moil cafes, 
cure an erythema, yet, as it is a difeafe frequently de- 
pending on a peculiar acrimony, we fhall always find 
great advantage from the external ufe of emollients 
applied cold, or mucilaginous diluents taken internal* 
ly. The difeafe; however, is feldoip dangerous, and 
generally terminates favourably. 



CHAP- 
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CHAPTER III. 



O F 



OPHTHALMIA, 



OR 



INFLAMMATION of the EYE. 



378. THHE inflammation of the eye 
X may be confidered as of tv^o 
kinds ; according as it has its feat in 
the membranes of the ball of the eye, 
•when I would name it Ophthalmia 
Membranarum ; or, as it has its feat 
in the febaceous glands placed in the 
taffus, or edges of the eye-lids, in 
which cafe it may be. termed Ofh- 
thalmia Tarsi. 

Thefe 



/ • 
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Thefe two kinds are very frequently 
combined together, as the one may 
readily eicite the oth6r ; but they ar^ 
ilill t<» be diftinguifhed according a. £ 
the one or the other may happen to b 
the primary affe&ion, and properly, a 
they often arife from different caufes. 

279. The inflammation of the mem 
hranes of the eye, affeds eipecially 
and moft frequently, the adnata, ap 
pearing in a turgefcence of its veflels 
fo that the red veflels which are natu 
rally there, become not only increafe 
in fize, but there appear many mor 
than dic^iri a natural flate. This tiir 
gefcence of the yefiels is attended wit 
pain, efpecially upon the motion of th 
Vail of the eye m , and this, like ever 
oth£r irritation applied to the furfac 
of the eye, produces an eflufion 
tears frpm the lachrymal gland. 

This inflammation commonly, anA 

chiefly, afFe&s the adnata fpread on-tte 

anterior 
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erior part of the bulb of the eye ; 
ufually fpreads alfo along the con- 
nation of that membrane! on the in*-- 

• 

\ of the palpebrae; and : , as that is 
snded on the tarfus palpebrarum, the 
retories of the febaceous glands* o- 
ipg there are alfo frequently af- 
:ed. When the affedion of the ad- 
x is confitlerable, it is frequently 
lmunicated to the fiibjacent •mcm- 
nes of the eye, and ev^n to the re- 
. itfelf, which thereby acquires fo 
it a fenfibility, that the flighteft im- 
3ion of light becomes painful. 



80. The inflammation of the mem- 
oes of the eye is in different de- 
bs, according as the adnata is 1 more 
efs affedted, or according as the in- 
imation is either of the adnata 
xe, or of the fubjacent membranes 

• ? and, upon thefe differences,. dif- 
-nt fpeci^s have been eftablifhed, : 

different appellations giventothem. 

Bat 
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But I fhall not, however, profecute th6 ' 
confideration of thefe, being of opi- 
nion that all the cafes of ophthalmia 
membranarum differ only in degree, 
and are to Jbe cured by remedies of th(J 
feme kind more or lefs employed. 

\ 

The remote caufes of Ophthalmia 

^are many and various ; as, 

i. External violence, by blows, con* 
tufions, and wound§, applied to the 
eyes $ and even very flight impulfes 
applied, while the eye-lids are open, 
to the ball of the eye itfelf, rire fome- 
times fufEcient for the purpofe. 

2. Extraneous bpdies introduced un- 
der the eye-lids, ^either of aft acrid 
quality, as fmoke and other acrid va- 
pours *, or of a bulk fufficient to im- 
pede 



• Hence ghemtfts, when much employed in pro- 
cefies where copious noxious vapours arife, ought t# 
be extremely careful to avoid them a* mush as pot* 
fible. 



1 
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|>ede the free motion of the eye-lids 
Upon the furface of the eye-ball. 

3. The application of ftrong light, 
or even of a moderate light long con* 
tinecL • 

4. The application of much heat, 
and particularly of that with moifture. 

5* Much exercife of the eyes in 
viewing minute objects. 

6. Frequent intoxication. 

7. Irrigation from other and Various 
difeafes of the eyes; 

8. Ail acrimony prevailing in the 
mafs of blood, and, depofited in the fe- 
baceous glands on the edges of the 
eye-lids. 

, 9. A change in the diftiibution of 
the blood, whereby either a more than 
ufual quantity of blood, and with more 
thati ufual force, is impelled into the 
veflels of the head, or whereby ,the 
free return of the venous blood from 
the veflels of the head is interrupted. 
' Vol. h X 10. A 
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to. A certain confent of the; eyes? 
with the other parts of the fyftem,. 
whereby, from a certain ftate o£ thefe 
parts, either a fimnltaneous r or an al- 
ternating aflfe&ion of the eyes, is pro- 
duced. ' ' 

28 1« The proximate caufe of Oph- 
thalmia is not different from that of 
inflammation in general ; and the dif* 
ferent circumftances of Ophthalmia 
may be explained by the difference of 
its remote caufes, : and by the different 
parts of the eye which it happens to* 
affedi. This may W underftood from 
what has been already faid j and I fliall 
now therefore proceed to confider the 
Cure. 

28 2. In the Cure of Ophthalmia, the 
firft attention will be always due to the 
removing of the remote cati&s, and 
the various means neceflary for this, 
purpofe will be directed by the cori- 

fideration 



a 
I 
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iideration of th^fe caufes enumerated 
above, - 

The Ophthalmia 'membranar urn re- 
quires! the remedies proper for inflam- 
mation in general ; and, when the 
deeper feated membranes. are affe&ed, 
and efpecially when a pyrexia is pre- 
fent, large general bleedings may be 
neceflary* But this is feldom the cafe; 
as the Ophthalmia, for the mod part, 
is an affe&ion purely local, accompa- 
nied with little or no pyrexia- Gene- 
ral bleedings, therefore, from the arm 
or foot, hare little effedt upon it ; and 
the cure is chiefly to be obtained by 
topical bleedings, that is, blood drawn 
from veflels near the inflamed part; 
and opening the jugular vein ot tempo-? 
ral artery, may be confidered as in 
. fome meafure of this kind. It is com- 
"* menly fufficient to apply a tiumber oE 
leeches * round the eye ; and it is per- 

Xa • hap9 

* 

* Ten or twelve may be applied at once, and, 
whe& many are employed together, they generally 

produce 
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haps better ftill to draw blood from the 
temples, by cupping and fcarifying *. 
In many cafes,' a very effectual remedy 
is, that of fcarifying the internal fiir* 
face of the inferior eye-lid > and more 
fo ftill, is cutting the turgid veflels up* 
on the adnata itfelf f # 

283. Befides 



produce a better eflfecl:, than if fewer be employed 
repeatedly : That is, twelve at once are nrore effica- 
cious than three at a time repeated four times a- day* 

* Cupping and fcarifying the temples ought to be 
performed with very great caution, becaufe of tht 
numerous ramifications of confiderable branches of 
arteries in thofe places. ( 

+ Thefe operations require great nicety. For the' 
particular method of performing them, the reader i» 
referred to the writers on furgery. 

Much harm enfues from thefe operations when iff- 
judicioufly perform ed ; they ought therefore to bis 
refrained from, except when a very fldlful and ex- 
pert furgeon can be procured. They are feldom ier- 
viceable, except they be repeated feveral times. 

* , Cutting: 
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283, Befides blood-letting, purging, 
as a remedy fuited to inflammation in 
general, has been confidered as peculi- 
arly adapted to inflammations in any of 
the parts of the head, and therefore to 
Ophthalmia 5 and it is fometimes ufe- 
ful : But, for the reafbns given before 
with refped to general bleeding, pur- 
ging in the cafe of Ophthalmia does 
not prove ufeful in any degree in, pro- 
portion to the evacuation excited. 

• 284, For relaxing the fpafm in the 
part, and taking off the determination 
jof the fluids to it, bliftering near the 
part ha? commonly been found ufeful *• 

X 3 2-85. Eledrical 

Cutting the veffels of the adnata is perhaps the 
fceft preventative of an opacity of the cornea that we 
know ; and, wherever there appears the leaf! tend- 
ency towards an opacity, the practice fliould he put 
im execution. The operation ought to be repeated 
daily for two, three, or four weeks, or even longer, if 
a cure is not accompliflied fooner. 

* The part where, blifters are ufually applied in 

x Ophthalmia 
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285, Ek&rical fparks taken from 
the, eye will often fadidenly difcofs tjie 
inflammation of the adnata 5 /but the 
effeft is feldom permanent, and even a 
frequent repetition feldom ogives an en- 
tire cure. 

286. Ophthalmia, as an external in- 
flammation, admits of topical applica- 
tions. All thofe, however, that increafe 
the heat, and relax the veflels of the 

, P» rt > 



Ophthalmia are behind the ear, or the nape of the 
neck. The blifters ought to be kept open by the fub- 
fequent application of the mild bliftering ointment, 
if they afiume appearances of healing. 

^Setons in the neck are fometimes recommended ; 
but, where fpeedy relief is required, they are of little 
fervice, becaufe they feldom begin to difcharge till, 
the expiration of a few days; befides, they are. ex- 
tremely troublefome to the patient; and, if the 
phlogiftic diathefis be considerable, they fometimes be- 
come fo exceedingly inflamed as to produce many 
difagreeable circumftaaces that might have been •• 
voided. " 
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part, prove commonly hurtful ; and the 
admiffion of cool air to the eye, the pro- 
per application of cold water immedi- 
ately to the baU of the eye, and the ap- 
plication of various cooling and aftrin- 
gent medicines, which at the fame time 
do not produce much irritation, prove 
generaly ufeful: Evenfpirituous liquors^ 
employed in moderate quantity, have 
often been of fervice *• 

2S7. In 



* A folution of a fcrupie of fugar of lead in four 
ounces of diftilled water is a very effe&ual applica- 
tion •, fome authors recommend equal parts of white 
yitriol and fugar of lead diflblyed in diftilled water, 
Thefe collyria, as they are called, do infinite mifchief 
if they are too ftrong. 



.If, therefore, the patient complain of the leaft 
fmarting on Aeir application, it will be neceffary to 
dilute them with the addition of more diftilled water. 
They ought to be applied cold, and pledgets moift- 
ened with them ought to be frequently renewed when 
they grow hot or dry. An additional dire&ion may 

X4 fee 
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287. In the cure of Ophthalmia, 
much care is requifite to avoid all u> 
ritation, paricularly that of light ; an4 
the only fafe and certain means of do- 
ing this is* by confining the patient to 
a very <dark chamber, 

288. Thefe are the remedies of the 
Ophthalmia membranarum; and, in 
the Ophthalmi tarfi, fo far as it is pro? 
duced by the Ophthalmia membrana- 
rum, the fame remedies may be necef- 

fary. As, however, the Ophthalmia 

tarfi 



t>e given, viz. that the folution of fugar of lead be 
always made in diftilled water, efpecially when it is tq 
be ufed as a collyrium, becaufe the leaft impregnation 
of any mineral acid, howfoever combined, decona- 
pofes the fugar of lead. 

Cold poultices of rafped raw potatoes or turnips 
are fonietimes very efficacious. They may be ap? 
plied in a fine muflin bag, and ought to be renewecj 
Whenever they grow warm* 

* t 
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tarfi may often depend upon an acrimo- 
ny depofited in the febaceous glands of 
the part, fo it may require various in- 
ternal remedies according to the na- 
ture of the acrimony in fault; for 
which I mull refer to the confideration 
of fcrophula, fyphilis, or other difeafes 
with which this Ophthalmia may be 
conne&ed : And, when the, nature of 
the acrimony is not afcertained, cer- 
tain remedies, more generally adapted 
to the evacution of acrimony, fuch, for 
inftance, as mercury, may be em* 
ployed*, 

289. Iu 



* If the Ophthalmia be venereal, njercury is the 
only remedy, and external applications have little 
efied. If fcrophula is the caufe, relief is often 
fpeedily procured by an application of the coagu- 
|um aluminis, or the unguentum citrinum, now call- 
ed unguentum hydrargyri nitrati in our Pharmacor 
poeias. The unguentum tutiae has been ufed in many 
cafes with advantage, as has alfo the unguentum ce- 
ruff* acetate. But thefe topical applications never 
effect a permanent cure r 
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289. In the Ophthalmia tarfi, it al- 
moft conftantly happens that fome ul- 
cerations are formed on the tarfus. 
Thefe require the application of. mer- 
cury or copper, either of which may 
by itfelf fometimes entirely cure the 
affedion ; and thefe may eren be ufe- 
ful when the difeafe depends upon a 
fault of the whole fyftem. 

290. Both in the Ophthalmia mem- 
branarum, and in the Ophthalmia tarfi, 
it is neceflary to obviate that gluing 
or flicking together of the eye^lids 
which commonly happens in fleep ; and 
this may be done by infinuating a little 
of any mild un&uous medicine, of fome 
tenacity, between the eye-lids before 
the patient '(hall go to fleep *. 

• Hog's lard, frefh prefled Hntfeed oil, or oil of al- 
monds, anfwcr this intention very well, or die on- 
guentum fpermatis ceti of the London Pharmaco- 
poeia. 4 

' • - x C HA P- 
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CHAPTER IV. 



OF 



P H R E N S Y, 



or 



PHRENITIS. 



291. 'TPHIS difeafe is an inflamma- 
' JL tion of the parts contained 
in the cavity of the cranium ; and may 
aiFed either the membranes of the 
brain, or the fubftance of* the brain it- 
felf. Nofologifts have apprehended, 
that thefe two cafes might be diflin- 

guifhed 
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guifhed by different fymptoms, and 
therefore by different appellations : But 
this does not feem to be confirmed by 
obfervation and difle&ion ; and there% 
fore I fhall treat of both cafes under 
the title of Phrenfy, or Phrenitis. 

292. An idiopathic phrepfy is a rare 
occurrence, a fympathetic more fre- 
quent ; and the afcertaining either the 
one or the other is, upon many 00 
cafions, difficult. Many of the fymp- 
toms by which the difeafe is moft com- 
monly judged to be pjrefent have ap- 
peared, when, from certain confidera- 
tions, it was prefiimed, and even from 
diflecftion it appeared, that there liad 
been no internal inflammation \ and, on 
the other hand; difle&ions have fhown, 
that the brain had been inflamed, when 
few of the peculiar fymptoms of phren- 
fy had before appeared *• 

293. The 

•This fedtence is very obfearc ; the Author 
meant to fay, that the diagnpftip fymptoms ,ol this 
difeafe are uncertain. 



V 

\ 
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293. The fymptoms by which this 
difeafe may be moft certainly known, 
are, a vehement pyrexia, a violent 
deep-feated head-ach, a rednefs and 
turgefcence of the face and eyes, an 
impatience of light or noife, a conftant 
watching, and a delirium impetuous 
and furious. Some nofologifts have 
thought thefe fymptoms peculiar to an 
inflammation of the membranes, and 
that the inflammation of the fubftance 
of the brain was to be diftinguifhed by 
fome degree of coma attending it. It 
was for this reafon, that, in the Nofo- 
logy, I added the Typhomania to the 
character of Phrenitis : But, upon 
farther reflexion, I find no proper foun- 
dation for this j and, if we pafs from 
the chara&ers above delivered, there 
will be no means of fixing the variety 
that occurs. 

I am here, as . in other analogous 
cafes, of opinion, that the fymptoms 
above mentioned of an acute inflam- 
mation 






.* 
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mation always mark inflammations o£ 
membranous parts; and that an inflam- 
mation of the paronchyma ojf fkbfiance 
of vifcera exhibits, at leaft cornmoiily y 
a more chronic affe&ion. ^ 

394. The remote caufes of phrenfy 
are all thofe which diredkly flimulate 
the membranes., or fubftance of the 
brain \ and particularly all fibofe which 
increafe the impetus of the blood int 
the veflels of the brain. Among thefe„ 
the expofure of the naked head to the 
diredt rays of a very warm fun, h a 
frequent caufe* The paffioiis ©f the 
mind, and certain poifons, are amongft 
die remote caufes of phrenfy j but,, ift 
what manner they operate, is not: well 
underftood*. 

295- The 



* Pra&tioners have in general admitted" two kintfr 
of phrenfy, viz. die idiopathic or tf ue ph*$nfy, and" 
the fymjKpmatic. The former is what the Author 

defcribes 



L. 
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295. The cure of phrenfy is the 
fame with that of inflammation in ge- 

, neral j 



defcribes in the text ; and, as he has omitted to de- 
fcribethe latter, which, in Article 292. he acknow- 
ledges to be the more frequent of the two, I (ball e- 
numerate its fymptoms* 

v 

The fymptqpiatic phrenfy is conflantly preceded 
by fame very acute inflammatory fever. Its approach 
may be fufpe&ed by a fuppreflion of the excretions, 
by colourlefe ftools, by a black, dry, and rough tongue, 
by pale and watry urine,, which fometimes* has black, 
or dark brown clouds floating ia it, by a defire but ina- 
bility to fleep,. by picking the bed-clothes, by the eyes 
appearing fierce, and the veffels of the albuginea be- 
coming turgid, and by a few drops of blood diftilling 
from the nofe. \ 



When moftbf thefe fymptoms appear in inflamma- 
tory fevers, we juftly apprehend an attack of the 
phrenfy,. and ought to have immediate recourfe to 
fuch remedies a& will leflen its violence, or altogether 
prevent its acceis. Large bleedings, if the pulfe per- 
mit, muft be made on the lower extremities, emol- 
lient glyftei* are to be frequently iaje&ed, laxatives 

adminiftered, 
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neral ; but, in phrenfy, the moft power- 
ful remedies are to be immediately 
employed. Large and repeated blood-* 
letting is efpecially neceflary ; and the 
blood Ihould be drawn from veflels as 



neat 



adminiftered, fomentations applied to tl^e feet and 
tegs, cupping glaffes applied on the thighs, add the 
patient muft be forced to drink plentifully, for be is 
feldom thirfty in thefe cafes, although his tongue be 
parched. Befide thefe general remedies, peculiar at- 
tention muft be paid to the primary difeafe, $ and the 
treatment of the fymptomatic phrenfy will vary 
according to the nature of the difeafe by which it h 
produced. 

No part of the practice of phytic requires more 
judgment and fagacity in the pra&itioner, than as- 
certaining the proper mode of treating the fympu* 
snatic phrenfy in different fetters* To enter fully in- 
to the fubjeft, would require more room than thefe 
notes allow. I can therefore only recommend the 
young pra&itiotier td pay great attention to it. He 
will find many ufeful pra&ical dire&ions for the 
treatment of thefe cafes, in moft of the tnedical wri- 
ters, both ancient and modern, efpcciaHy Sydenham 
and Van Swieten. 



V. 
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near as poflible to the part affe&ed. 
The opening of the temporal artery 
has been recommended, and with fome 
reafon : But the practice is attended 
with inconvenience y and I apprehend 
„ that opening the jugular veins v may 
prove more effe&ual ; but, at the lame 
time, it will be generally proper to draw 
blood from the temples by cutting and 
icarifying^ 

296. It is probable that purging, ^s it 
Tnay operate by revulfion, may be of 
more ufe in this than in fome other in- 
flammatory affe&ions. 

For the faiiie purpofe of revulfion, 
warm pediluvia are a remedy ; but, dt 
the fame time, fomewhat ambiguous. 
The taking off the force of the blood 
in the veflels of the head by an eredt 
pofture, is generally ufeful. 



297. Shaving of the head is always 

proper and neceflary for the admiflion 

Vol. I. Y ' of 
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of other remedies* BHftering is com* 
monly ufeful in this difeafe, but chiefly 
when applied near to the part afle&ed*, 

298. Every part of the antipblpgiftie 
regimen is here neceflary, and parti- 
cularly the admiflion of cold air. Even 
cold fubftances, applied clofe to the 
head, have been found fafe, and highly 
ufeful ; and the application of fuch re^ 
frigerants as vinegar is certainly pro- 
per f, 

299- It 



* It has been ufual to apply a large bliftering pla- 
fter over the whole head, and fufier it to remain on for. 
eight and forty hours. This, however, hinders the 
application of other very powerful remedies. Sha- 
ving the head of a frantic patient is always a trouble- 
fome operation *, but the very great benefit arifiog 
from it renders it absolutely neceffary in all cafes; 
and the phyficiari ought therefore to advife it on the 
£rft fufpicion of an approaching phrenfy. 

f Afany eminent practitioners have difluaded the 
jjfe of thefe refrigerant applications to the newly flw- 

vcq 
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299. It appears- to me certain, that 
opiates are hurtful in every inflamma- 
tory flate of the brain ; and it is to be 
obferved, that, from the abiguity men- 
tioned in (292.) the accounts of prac- 
titioners, with regard to the juvantia 
and laedentia in this difeafe, are of 
very uncertain application. 



ven head j the immediate relief which tha mere (ha- 
ving generally procures feems to indicate the pro- 
' priety of the practice ; and experience has not dif- 
covered any material difadvantages attending it, but, 
on the contrary, much benefit accruing from it. 
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CHAPTER V. 



OF THE 



Q^ U I N 



Y, 



OR 



CYNANCHE- 



300. r T 1 HI$ name is applied to every 
JL inflammation of the inter- 
nal fauces ; but thefe inflammations are 
different, according to the part of j:he 
fauces which may be affe&ed, and ac- 
cording to the nature of the inflam- 
mation, 
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mation. In the Nofology, therefore, 
after giving the character of the Cy- 
nanglie as a genus, I have diftinguifhed 
five different fpecies, which muft here 
likewife be feparately confidered. 
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SECTION I 



or THE 



CYNAtfCHE TONSILLARIS. 



30 1 r This is an inflammation of the 
mucous membrane of the fauces, af- 
fe&ing efpeeially that congeries of mu- 
cous follicles which forms the tonfils, 
and fpreading from thence along the 
velum and uvula, fo as frequently to 
affed every part of the mucous mem- 
brane. 

302. The 



r 
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302. The difeafe appears by jbme tu- 
•fciour, fometimes confiderable, and by 

a rednefs of the parts j is attended 
with a painful and difficult deglutition j 
with a pain fometimes fhooting into 
the ear $ with a troublefome clammi- 
nefs of the mouth and throat ; with a 
frequent, but difficult excretion of mu- 
cus p and the whole is accompanied 
with a pyrexia. 

303. This fpecies of quinfy is neVet 
contagious. It terminates frequently 
by refolution *', fometimes by fuppura^ 
tion, but hardly ever by gangrene $ al- 
though, in this difeafe, fome floughy 
fpots, commonly fuppofed to be fore- 1 
runners of gangrene, fometimes ap- 
pear upon the fauces* 

Y4 304. This 



# As the moft frequent termination of this difeafe 
is by refolution, this mode of cure mud always be at* 
tempted, and will feldom fail of praying fuccefsful* 
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304. This difeafe is commonly 00 
cafioned by cold externally applied, 
particularly about the neck. It affe&s 
efpecially the young and fanguifte, and 
a difpofition to it is often acquired by 
habit; fo that* from every confiderable 
application of cold to any part of the 
body, this difeafe is readily induced. 
It occurs efpecially in fpring and au- 
tumn, when viciffitudes of heat and 
cold frequently take place. The in- 
flammation and turnout are commonly 
at firft mod confiderable in one tonfii j 
and afterwards, abating in that, in-^ 
creafe in the other. 

305. In the cure of this inflamma- 
tion, fome bleeding may be proper; 
but large general bleedings will feldom 
be neceflary. The opening of the 
iranular veins feems to be an infignifi- 
cant remedy ; and leeches fet upon the 

, external fauces aje of more efficacy*. 

306. At 



• • 
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306. At the beginning of the difeafe, 
full vomiting has been frequently found 
to be of great fervice *. 

307. This inflammation may be of- 
ten relieved by moderate aftringents 
and particularly by acids applied to the 
inflamed parts f. In many cafes, how- 
ever, nothing has been found to give 
more relief than the vapour of warm 
water received into the fauces by a 
proper apparatus* 

308. The 

* The formula of an emetic may be feen in the 
note on article 185. 

f Various have been the opinions of phyficians re- 
fpefting the kind of gargles proper in thefe cafes. A 
pint of tinfture of rofes, with two drachms 0$ honey, 
has often been found ferviceable. The following 
gavgle is frequently ufed with fucoefs. Boil an ounce 
of oak-bark bruifed, in a quart of water, till half is 
evaporated, and to the (trained liquor add an ounce 
of honey of rofes, and a drachm of alum. Sage 
tea, with honey, is in common ufe, and frequently 
anfwers every purpofe*. 
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308. The other remedies of this dif- 
eafe are rubefacient or bliftering me- 
dicines, applied externally to the neck; 
and, with thefe, the employment of 
antiphlogiftic purgatives*, as well as 
every part of the antiphlogiftic regi* 
men, excepting the application of cold. 

309. This difeafe, as we have faid, of- 
ten terminates by refolution, frequent- 
ly accompanied with fweating j which 
is therefore to be prudently favoured 
and encouraged f . , 

310, When 



* Glauber's {alts anfwer the end of purges in thefe 
cafes very well, efpecially if the patient drinks copi- 

oufly during the operation* . 

» 

f Dover's powder is an excellent fudorific in thefe 
cafes. The method of giving it has been defcribed 
in the note on article 169. Many other fudorifics, 
however, are found to anfwer tolerably well, as wine- 
whey, whey made with dulcified fpirit of nitre, vine* 

3 P* 
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310. When this difeafe fhall have ta- 
ken a tendency to fuppuration, nothing 
will be more ufefiil, than the frequent 
taking into the fauces the fleams of 

wank 



gar whey, fage tea, with feveral other drinks of a fi- 
milar kind. The following bolus is often very effi- 
cacious, especially when the patient drinks largely of 
fage or balm tea. 

R Camphor, gr. viii. 
Opii pur. gr. i. 
Lixiv. vitriolat. Qi. 
Tere in mortario marinoreo; et adde 
Confe&. aromat. 5i. vel q. s. at fiat bolus. 

Small dofes of tartar emetic taken in fuch quantities 
as to produce a flight naufea, without vomiting, are 
alfo good fudorifics. Two table-fpoonfuls of the fol- 
lowing julep may be taken every half-hour till the ef- 
fect be produced, drinking at the lame time, plenti- 
fully of fome warm diluent. 

ft Antimon. tartarifat.gr. iii. 

Aq. font. Jvii. 

Syr. Papaveris rubri, Ji» 
M. f. julap. 



s 
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warm water*. When the abfcefs is 
attended with much (welling, if it break 
not Ipontaneoufly, it fhould be opened 
by a lancet; and this does not require 
much caution, as even the inflammatory 
ftate may be relieved by fome fcarifi- 
cation of the tonfils. I have never 
had occafion to fee any cafe requiring 
brorichotomy. 



* Very convenient apparatus for this purpofe are 
made by moil tin-worker?. 

Befide the fteam of warm water here recommend- 
ed, external applications to the throat and fides of the 
neck have a confiderable effedt in forwartjinig the fup- 
purajion, as warm poultices, fomentations. Sec. 



SEC- 
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SECTION II 



OF THE 



CYNANCHE MALIGNA. 



311. This is a contagious difeafe, 
feldom fporadic, and commonly epi- 
demic. It attacks perfons of all ages, 
but more commonly thofe in a young 
and infant Hate; It attacks perfons of 
every conftitution when expofed to the 
contagion, but moft readily the weak 
and infirm. 

I 

312. This difeafe is ufually. attended 
with a confiderable pyrexia^ and the 

* fymptoms 
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fymptoms of the acceffion of this, fiich 
as frequent cold ihiverings, ficknefs, 
anxiety, and vomiting, are often the 
firft appearances of the difeafe. About 
' the fame time, a ftiffhefs is felt in the 
neck, with fome uneafinefs in the in- 
ternal fauces, and fome hoarfenefs of 
the voice. The internal fauces, when 
viewed, appear of a deep red colour, 
with fome tumour j but this laft is fel- 
dom confiderable, and deglutition is 
feldom difficult or painful. Very foon 
a number of white or afh-coloured fpots 
appear upon the inflamed parts. Thefe 
fpots fpread and unite, covering almoft 
the whole fauces with thick Houghs j 
which falling off, difcover ulcerations. 
While thefe fymptoms proceed hr the 
fauces, they are generally attended 
with a coryza f which pours out a thin 
acrid and fetid matter, excoriating the 
noftrils and lips. There is often alfo, 
efpecially in infants, a frequent pur- 
ging p and a thin acrid matter flows 

from 
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from the anus, excoriating this, and the 
neighbouring parts. 

313. With thefe fymptoms, the py- 
rexia proceeds with a fmall, frequent, 
and irregular pulfe; and there occurs a 
jnanifeft exacerbation every evening, 
and fome jretniffion in the mornings. A 
great debility appears in the animal 
fim&ions j and the fenforium is affedtedl 
with delirium, frequently with coma. 

.314. On the fecond day, or fometknes 
later, efflorefcences appear upon the 
Ikin, which are fometimes in fmall 
points hardly eminent"; but, for the 
moft part, in patches of a red colour, 
ipreading and uniting to as to cover the 
whole fkin. They appear firft about 
the face and neck, and in the courfe of 
fome days fpread by degrees to the 
lower extremities. The fqarlet rednefs 
is often confiderable on the hands and * 
extremities of the fingers, which feel 

itiff 
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ftiff and fwelled. This eruption is of- 
ten irregular, as to the time of its ap- 
pearance, as to its fteadinefs, and as to 
the time of its duration. It ufaally 
continues four days, and goes off by 
Hfome defquamation of the cuticle : but, 
neither on its firft appearance, nor on 
its defquamation, does it always pro- 
duce a remiffion of the pyrexia, or of 
the other fymptoms. 

315. The progrefs of the difeafe de- 
pends on the ftate of the fauces and of 
" the pyrexia. When the ulcers on the 
fauces, by their livid and black colour, 
by the fetor of the breath, and by ma- 
ny marks of acrimony in the fluids, 
(how a tendency to gangrene, this takes 
place to a confiderable degree ; and, 
the fymptoms of a putrid fever con- 
ftantly increafing, the patient diqs, of- 
ten on the third day, fometimes later, 
but for the moft part before the fe- 
venth. The acrimony poured out from 

the 
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the difeafed fauces muft neceflarily, 
in part, pafs into the pharynx, and 
there fpread the jnfe&ion into the cefo- 
phagus, and fometitnes through the 
cwhple of the alimentary canal, propa- 
gating the putrefa&ion, and often ex- 
haufting the patient by a frequent di- 
arrhoea. 

The acrid matter poured Out io the 
fauces being again abforbed, frequent- 
ly occafions large fwellings of the lym- 
phatic glands about- the neck, and fome- 
times to fuch a degree as to occafion 
fuffocation. 

It is feldom that the organs of re- 
spiration efcape entirely unhurt, and 
Very often the inflammatory affedtion 
is communicated to them* From dif- 
fe&ions it appears, that, in the Cynan* 
che maligna, the larynx and trachea 

are often afFe&ed in the fame man- 

» 

ner as in the Cynanche trachealis , 

and it is probable, that, in confe- 

. quence of that afFe&ion, the Cynanche 

Vol. I. Z / maligna 
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maligna often proves fatal by fuch a 
fudden fuffocation as happens in the 
proper Cynanche trachealis; but there 
is reafon to fufped, that, upon this 
fubje&, diffe&ors have not always di- 
ftinguifhed properly between the two 
difeaies. 

.316. Thefe are the feveral fatal ter- 
minations of the Cynanche maligna j 
but they do not always take place. 

Sometimes the ulcers of the fauces are 

1 

of a milder nature: and the fever is 

• * - 

more moderate, as well as of a lefs pu- 
trid kind. And when, upon the ap- 
pearance of the efflorefcence on the 
lkin, the fever fuffers a remiffion ; when 
the efflorefcence continues for three or 
four days, till it has fpread over the 
whole body, and then ends by a def- 
quamation, giving a further remiffion 
of the fever; this often entirely ter- 
minates by gentle fweats, on or before 
the feventh day ; and the reft of the 

* * difeafe 
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difeafe terminates in a few days more, 
by an excretion of floughs from the 
fauces j while fleep, appetite, and the 
other marks of healthy return. 

From what is faid in this, and the 
preceding paragraph, the prognostics 
in this difeafe may be readily learned* 

317. In the cure of this difeafe, its 
fceptic tendency is chiefly to be kept 
in view. The debility, with which it 
is attended, renders all evacuation by 
bleeding and puiging improper, except 
in a few inftances where the debility is 
lefs, and the inflammatory fymptoms 
more confiderable. The fauces are to 
be preferred from the effedts of the 
acrid matter poured out upon them, 
and are therefore to be frequently wafh* 
ed out by antifeptic gargles* or injec* 

2 2 tions % 



* When the violence of the lymptoms is moderate, 
and when the ulceration is flight, fage tea, or tea mad* 

of 
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tions ; and the fceptic tendency of the 
whole fyftem fliould be guarded againft 

and 



of rofe leaves, or both together, may be fufficient, 
,A gargle made of a pint of -fage and rofe tea, three 
fpoonfuls of vinegar, and one fpoonfui of honey, has 
been found as efficacious as any of the (harper anti- 
feptics with the mineral acids. Dr FothergilTs 
gargle is, 

£. Decoft. pectoral. Jxii. cui inter cocjuendunv 

adde 
Rad. contrayerv. contuf..£fs. 
Lftpori colato admifce, 
Ace"t vin. alb. Jik • 

Ttncl. myrrh, gi. 
Mel. opt. 3vi» 

But he often ufed it with a drachm of the Mel E* 
gyptiacum diflblved in two ounces of it. 



The Mel Egyptiacum is a very harm application, 
and ought to be cautioufly ufed. If the doughs caft 
pff fo flowly as to require a powerful application, it 
is better praSice to touch them with Mel Egyptia- 
cum by means of an armed probe, than to ufe gargfes* 



la 
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and corrected by internal antifeptics, 
efpecially by the Peruvian bark given 
in fiibftance, from the beginning, and 
continued through the courfe of the 
difeafe *• Emetics, both vomiting and 

Z 3 naufeating f 



in 'which it is an ingredient. In this difeafe, a drift 
attention mud be given to the ufe of gargles and in* 
je£tions for the throat, becaufe the cure feems to> de- 
pend in part on procuring a difcharge from the glands 
of the fauces which thefe gargles induce, and alfo be- 
caufe they are the only means of retarding the pro- 
grefs of the ulcers. 

* The quantity of bark given ought to be very 
confiderable, viz. as much as the ftomach and inte- 
flines can poffibly bear *, half a drachm or two fcruples 
every hour, with a glafs of good Port wine A 
fcruple of confeclio aromatica, joined with each doTe 
of the bark, has a double effecl: of making the bark 
lefs naufeous, and of preventing, in fome meafure, a 
tendency to a diarrhoea j but opium is a fovereign re- 
medy for removing this fymptom, (viz. diarrhoea) 
when it is actually prefent. 

In adminifteriog the bark, great care muft,be ta- 
ken to avoid a diarrhoea, which is a very dangerous 

fymptoto 
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naufeating, prove ufeful, efpecially when 
employed early in the difeafc. When 
any confiderable tumour occurs, blifters 
applied externally will be of fervice, 
and, in any cafe, may be fit to mode- 
rate the internal inflammation*, 



fymptom in any period of the difeafe, but especially 
^fter the third or fourth day, when the jSajient is iga 
ponfiderable ((ate of debility, 

Children are more frequently attacked with this 
difeafe than adults ; and it is fometimes extremely 
difficult to prevail on them to take a fufficient quan- 
tity of this neceflary and valuable, though naufeoas 
medicine. In thefe cafes, glyfters with powdered 
bark have been ufed with very great fuccefs. Two 
drachms of the fine powder may be given in five or 
fix ounces of barley-water, every {hree or four hours, 
to very young children, and half a* ounce, or fix 
drachms, to children of 8 or 10 years old, in three 
quarters of a pint of barley-water. If the firft gly- 
fter comes away too fpeedily, two 6r three grains of 
opium may be added to" the fubfequent glyfiers. 

# In addition to the method of cure here delivered, 
\\ may be proper to obferye, that, as the cure (Je- 

perofc 
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pends much on the removal of every thing putrid 
from the patient, it is absolutely necefTary to have the 
room well ventilated, but not with cold air. The 
reafon for this precaution b, that the patient always 
complains of the lead admiffion of cold air, becoming 
fick and oppreffed, probably in confequence of the 
fudden difappearance of the effiorefcence which always 
accompanies the difeafe. The linen ought frequent* 
]y to be changed, the patient kept clean, the mouth 
and throat frequently wafhed, and great plenty of li- 
quid vegetable nutriment malt be given, with gene- 
rous wine, 

A hemorrhage from the nofe, mouth, or ears, very 
frequently occurs in the later ftages of a malignant 
fore throat. This difcharge is by no means critical, 
but always a dangerous fymptom, and mud be Hop- 
ped with the utmoft expedition. It is the confequence 
of feme arterial brand? being corroded by the morti- 
fication. If the hemorrhage withftands the ufual 
means of tents dipt in vinegar, or a folution of alum, 
&c. recourfe muft be had to opium and bark ; and 
the Port wine muft be given fparingly. 

In the advanced ftages, a diarrhoea frequently ap- 
pears, efpecially in children; it proceeds from the 
putrid and acrid matter of the ulcers being received 
into the inteflines. It can only be prevented, or ef- 
fe&ually removed, by a careful attention to keep the 
Drouth as clean as poffible. 

, Z 4. SEC- 
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SECTION III. 



OF THE 



CYNANCH£ TRACHEALIS*. 



318. This name has bepn given to 
an inflammation of the glottjis, larynx, 



1 



* This difeafe has been fuppofed to be new,, and 
confined chiefly to infants. It is, however, defcribed 
, by many of both the ancient and modern, writers. 
Boerhaave defcribes it in his 8oift and 8oid Apho* 
rifm. It is, indeed, uncommon in adults, and moil 
frequent in infants. It was never rightly underftood, 
however, till Dr Home, the Profeflfyr of the Materia 

i " • • 

Medica in this Univerfity, inveftigated its nature, ai>cl 

rinted out the only effectual method of, cure. 
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or upper part of the trachea, whether ' 
it aiFed tjie membranes of thefe partd', 
or the mufcles* adjoining. It may arife 
firft in thefe parts, and continue to fub- 
fift in them alpne 5 or it may come to 
affed thefe parts from the Cynanche 
tonfillaris or maligna fpreading into 
them. 

319. Jn either way it has been a rare 
occurrence ; and few inftances of it 
have been marked and recorded by 
phyficians. It is to be known by a 
peculiar ringing found of the voice, by 
difficult refpiration, with a fenfe of 
ilraitening about the larynx, and by a 
pyrexia attending it. 

320. From the nature of thefe fymp- 
toms, and from the difle&ion of the 
bodies of perfons who had died of this 
fdifeafe, there is no doubt of its being 
of an inflammatory nature. It does 
pot, however, always run the courfe of 

inflammatory 
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inflammatory aflfedions, but frequently 
produces fuch an obftru&ion of the 
paflage of the air, as fuffbcates, and 
thereby proves fuddenly fatal. 

321. If we judge rightly of the na- 
ture of this difeafe, it will be obvious, 
that the cure of it requires the moft 
powerful remedies of inflammation, to 
be employed upon the very firft appear- 
ance of the fymptoms. When a fiiffb- 
cation is threatened, whether any re- 
medies can be employed to prevent it> 
we have not had experience to deter- 
mine, 

322. The accounts which books have 
hitherto given us of inflammations of 
the larynx, and the parts conne&ed with 
it, amount to what we have now faid; 
and the inftances- recorded have almoft 
all of them happened in adult perfbns.j 
but there is a peculiar affe&ion of this 
kind happening efpecially' to infants, 

which 
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which till lately has been little taken 
notice of. Dr, Home is the firft who 
has given any diftindfc account of it j 
but, fince he wrote, feveral other au- 
thers have taken notice of it, (fee Mi- 
chaelis de Angina Polypofa Jive membra- 
naceo, Argentorati 1778) ; and have gi- 
ven different opinions with regard to it. 
Concerning this diverfity of opinions, 
I fhall not at prefent inquire; but fhall 
deliver the hiftory and cure of this dif- 
cafe, in fo far as they have arifen from 
my own obfervation, from that of Dr 
Home, and of other fkilful perfons in 
this neighbourhood. 

323. This difeafe feldom attacks in- 
fants till after they have been weaned. 
After this period, the younger they are, 
the more they are liable to it. The 
frequency of it becomes lefs as children 
become more advanced ; and there are 
no inflances of children above twelve 
years of age being affe&ed with it. It 

attacks 
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attacks children of the midland coun- 
tries, as well as thofe who live near the 
the fea.» It does not appear to be con- 
tagious ; and its attacks are frequently 
repeated in the fame child. It is often 
manifeftly the effect of cold applied to 
the body ; and therefore appears moil 
frequently in the winter . and fpring 
feafons. It very commonly comes on 
with the ordinary fymptoms of a ca- 
tarrh; but fometimes the peculiar fymp- 
toms of the difeafe fhow themfelves at 
the very firft. 

324. Thefe peculiar fymptoms are the 
following : A hqarfenefs, with fome 
ihrillnefs and ringing found, both in 
fpeaking and coughing, as if the noife 
came from a brazen tube. At the fame 
time, there is a fenfe of pain about 
the larynx, -fome difficulty of refpira- 
tion, with a.whizzing found in infpira- 
tion, as, if the paflage of the air were 
ftraitened. The cough which attends 

it 
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it is commonly dry ; and, if any thing 
be fpit up, it is a matter of a purulent 
appearance, and fometimes films re- 
ferabling portions of a membrane. To- 
gether with thefe fymptoms, there is 
a frequency of pulfe, a reftleflhefs, and 
an un^afy fenfe of heat. When the in- 
ternal fauces are viewed, they are fome- 
times without any appearance of iq- 
flammation : but frequently a rednefs, 
and even fwelling appeal? : And fome^ 
times in tjie fauces there is an appear- 
ance of matter like to that rejected by 
coughing. With the fymptoms now 
defcribed, and particularly with great 
difficulty of breathing, and a fenfe of 
flrangling in the fauces, the patient is 
fometimes fuddenly taken off. 

•325. There have been many direc- 
tions made of infants who had-died of 
this difeafe; and almoft conftantly 
there has appeared a preternatural 
membrane lining the .whole internals 

furface 
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fcrface of the upper part of the trachea, 
and extending in the fame maniier 
downwards into fome of its ramifica- 
tions. ' This preternatural membrane 
may be eafily feparated, and fometimes 
has been found feparated in part, from 
the fubjacent proper membrane of the 
trachea. This laft is commonly found 
entire, that is, without any appearance 
of erofion or ulceration*; but it fre- 
quently fhows the veftiges of iriflam- 
♦ mation, and is covered by a matter re- 
ifemblmg pus, like to that rejected by 
coughing ; and very often a matter of 
the fame kind is found in the bronchiae, 
fometimes in considerable quantity. 



326. From the remote caufes of this 
difeafe \ from the catarrhal fymptoms 
commonly attending it \ frfim the py- 
rexia conftantly prefent with it ; from 
the fame kind of preternatural mem- 
brane being found in the trachea when 
the cynanche maligna is communicat- 
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ed to it ; and, from the veftiges of in- 
flammation on the trachea difcovered. 
upon difledion ; we mull conclude,, that , 
the difeafe confifts of an inflammatory 
affe&ion of the mucous membrane of 
the larynx and trachea, producing an 
exudation analogous to that found on 
the furface of inflamed vifcera, and ap- 
pearing partly in a membranous cm ft, 
and partly in a fluid refembling pus. 

327. Though this difeafe manifeftly 
confifts of an inflammatory affection, 
it does not commonly end either in fup- 
puration or gangrene. The peculiar 
and troublefome circumftance of the 
difeafe feems to confift in a fpafm of 
the mufcles of the glottis, which,, by 
inducing a fuffocation, prevents the 
common confequences of inflamma- 
tion. 

328. When this difeafe terminates in 
heakh, it is by a refblution of the in- 
flammation, 
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flammation, by a ceafing of the fpafnt 
of the glottis, by an expectoration of 
. the matter exuding from the* trachea, 
and of the crufts formed there; and 
frequently it ends without any expec- 
toration, or at leaft with fuch only as 
attends an ordinary catarrh. 

329; When the difeafe ends fatally, 
"it is by a fuffocation ; feemingly, as we 
have faid, depending upon a fpafm af- 
fe&ing the glottis ; but fometimes, pro- 
bably, depending up6n a quantity of 
matter filling the bronchiae. 

330. As we fuppofe this difeafe to be 
an inflammatory affe&ion, fo we at- 
tempt the cure of it by the ufual reme- 
dies of inflammation, and which, for 
the moll part, I have found effeduaL 
Bleeding, both general and topical*, 

has 

* The topical bleeding ig bed performed by leech- 
es. Three or four may be applied at once* on each fide 

of 
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has often given immediate relief} and, ' 
by being repeated, has entirely cured 
the difeafe. B littering alfo, near to 
the part affe<Sted„ has been found ufe- 
ful. Upon the firfl: attack of the dif- 
eafe, vomiting, immediately after bleed- 
ing, feems to be of confiderable ufe* 
and fometimes fuddenly removes the 
difeafe. In every ftage of the difeafe, 
the antipblbgiftic regimen is neceflary, 

and 



of the trachea, or on the trachea itfelf. Notwithftand- 
ing this recommendation of topical bleeding, previ- 
ous general bleeding is abfolutely neceffary in every 
cafe, and ought never to be omitted. It frequently 
produces relief even while the blood As flowing from 
the vein ; but, in thefe cafes, it is imprudent to flop 
the e vacation, even on the total removal of the fymp- 
toms. As much blood mull be drawn as the infant 
can bear to lofe, and leeches ought moreover to be 
applied* as above directed -, for it frequently happens, 
that, when all the fymptoms fpddenly difappear, 
the" diieafe returns in a few hours with redoubled vio- 
lence, and fpeecfily puts an end to the child's life. 

Voi,. I, A a 
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and particularly the frequent u(e of 
laxative glyfters *. Though we fup- 
pofe that a fpafm affedting the glottis 
is often fatal in this difeafe, I have 
not found antifpafmodic medichaes to 
be of any ufev 



* Laxative glyfters are to be carefully diftinguift- 
ed from puling glyfters, which generally irritate 
too violently, and thus increafe the inflammatory 
diathefis. It is of little confequence what the com- 
pofition of glyfters be, provided they contain fome 
Glauber's or Epfom fait, and are fufficiently large. 
The common glyfter with milk and water, and a 
little Epfom falt t anfwers fufliciently well. 
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SECTION XV. 



OF THE 



CYNANCHE PHARYNG^EA. 



331. In the Cynanche tonfillaris, the 
inflammation of the mucous membrane 
often fpreads upon the pharynx, and 
into the beginning of the cefpphagus, 
and thereby renders deglutition more 
difficult and uneafy; but fuch a cafe 
does not require to be diftinguifhed as 
a different fpecies from the common 
Cynanche tonfillaris j and only requires 
that blood-letting, and other remedies, 
fliould be employed with greater dili- 

A a 2 gence 
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gence than in ordinary cafes. Wc 
have never feen any cafe in which the 
inflammation began in the pharynx, or 
in which this part alone was inflamed: 
But pra6ti?al writers have taken notice 
of fuch a cafe ; and to them, therefore, 
I muft refer, both for the appearances 
which diftinguifh it, and for the me- 
thod of cure, 
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SECTION V. 



OF THE 



CYNANCHE PAROTID2EA, 



332, This is a difeafe kiurtra to the 
vulgar, and among them has got & pe- 
culiar appellation, in every country of* 
Europe *> but has been little taken no- 
tice of by medical writers. It is of- 
ten epidemic, and manifestly conta- 
gious. Ir comes on with the ufual 

A a 3 fymptoms 



It is called here, and in many parts of Great 
Britaini The Mumps* 
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fymptoms of pyrexia, with is fbon af^ 
^ter« attended with a confiderable tu- 
mour of the external fauces and neck. 
This tumour appears firft as a glandular 
moveable tumour at the corner of the 
lower jaw; but the fwelling foon be- 
comes uniformly diffiifed over a great 
part of the neck, fometimes on one fide 
pnly, but more commonly on both* 
The fwelling continues to increafe till 
the fourth day ; but from that period 
it declines, and in a few days more 
pafles off entirely. As the fwelling of 
the fauces recedes, fome tumour afle&s 
the tefticles in the male fex, or the 
breafts in the female; Thefe tumours 
are fometimes large, hard, and fome- 
what painful; but, in this climate, are 
feldom either very painful; or v of long 
continuance. The pyrexia attending 
this difeafe is commonly flight, and 
recedes with the (welling of the fauces ; 
but fomeimes, when the fwelling of 
the tefticles does not fucceed to that of 
3 the 
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the fauces,, or when the one or the o- 
ther has been fuddenly reprefled, the 
pyrexia becomes more confiderkble, is 
often attended with delirium, and, has 
fometimes proved fatal. 

333. As this difeafe commonly runs, 
its courfe without either dangerous or 
troublefome fymptoms, fo it hardly re- 
quires any remedies. An antiphlogiftic 
regimen, and avoiding cold, are all that 
will be commonly neceflary. But when, 
upon the receding of the fwellings of 
thp tefticles in males, or of the breafts 
in females, the pyrexia comes to be con- 
fiderable, and threatens an affe&ion of 
the brain, it will be proper, by warm 
fomentations, to bring back the fwell- 
ing;$ and, by vomiting* bleeding, or 
Wittering, to obviate the confequences 
of its abfence. 
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CHAPTER VI, 



O F 



P N E U M O N I A, 



OR 



PNEUMONIC INFLAMMATION. 



334. T TNDER this title I mean to 
\J comprehend the whole of 
the inflammations affecting either the 
vifcera of the thorax, or the' membrane 
lining the interior furface of that ca- 
vity j For neither do our diagnoiiics 

ferre 
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ferve to afcertain exa&ly the feat of 
the difeafe ; nor does the difference in 
the feat of the difeafe exhibit any con- 

» 

fiderable variation in the ftate of the 
fymptoms, nor lead to any difference in 
the method of cure. 

i 
i 

335, Pneumonic inflammation, how- 
ever various in its feat, feems to me to 
be always known and diftinguifhed by 
the following fymptoms; Pyrexia, dif- 
ficult breathing, cough, and pain in 
fome part of the thorax. But thefe 
fymptoms are, on different occasions* 
varioufly modified. 

336. The difeafe almoft always comes 
on with a cold ftage, and is accompa- 
nied with the other fymptoms of py- 
rexia ; though, in a few inftances, the 
pulfe may not be more frequent, nor 
the heat of the body increafed beyond 
what is natural. Sotfietimes the py- 
rexia is from the beginning accompa- 
nied 
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nied with the other fymptoms ; hut 
frequently it is formed for fome hours 
before the other fymptoms become con- 
fiderable, and particularly before the 
pain be felt. For the mod part, the 
pulfe is frequent *> full, ftrong, hard, 
aid quick f j but, in a few inftances, 
efpecially in the advanced ftate of the 
difeafe, the pulfe is weak and foft, and 
at the fame time irregular, 

337- T h e 



# A frequent pulfe is when there is a great num- 
ber of ftrokes in a given time. 

f A quick pulfe is when the ftroke itfelf is quick, 
although the number in a given time be not very 
'great. 

It is therefore no tautology to mention both fr$- 
quent and quick, as they'are really diftind, and may 
be both prefent at once ; but, if the pulfe be above 
an hundred in a minute, the phyiiciaa mud have a 
very nice fenfe of feeling to diftinguifli between a 
quick and a flow beat. 
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337. The difficulty of breathing is 
always prefent, and moft confiderable 
in infpiration ; both becaufe the lungs 
do not eafily admit of a full dilatation, 
and becaufe the dilatation aggravates 
the pain attending the difeafe. The 
difficulty of breathing is alfo greater 
when the patient is in one pofture of 
his body rather than another. It is ge- 
nerally greater when he ltes upon the 
fide affedted; but fometimes the con- 
trary happens. Very often the patient 
cannot lie eafy upon either fide, finding 
eafe only when lying on his back f and 
fometimes he cannot breathe eafily, ex- 
cept when in fomewhat of an ere& 
pofture. 

338. A cough always attends this 
difeafe ; but, in different cafes, is more 
©r lefs urgent and painful. It is fome- 
times dry, that is,* without any expec- 
toration, 'efpecially in the beginning of 
the difeafe ; but more commonly it is, 

' " even 
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even from the firft, mdift, and the mat* 
ter fpit up various, both in confidence 
and colour, and frequently it is ftreaked 
with blood ** 

339. The pain attending this difeafe 
is, in different cafes, felt in different 
parts of the thorax, but paoft frequent- 
ly in pne fide. It has been faid to af- 
fedt the right fide more frequently than 
the left j but this is not certain j while, 
on the other hand, tf is certain that the 
left fide has been very often affe&ed* 
The p&in is felt fometimes as if it were 
under the fternum ; fometimes in the 
back between the fhoulders > and, when 
in the fides, [its place has been higher 

or 



* Young practitioners fhould not be alarmed at 
this fymptom ; nor (hould they fuppofe it a danger* 
ous one • it is, on the contrary, a falutary fymptom* 
and ought not to be retrained, either by too rigorous 
an adherence to the antiphlogiftic regimen, or by thcf 
ufe of ftyptics and other aftringents. 
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or lower, more forward or backward : 
But the place of all others moil fre- 
quently affeded is about the fixth or 
feventh rib* near the middle of its 
length, or a little more forward. The 
pain is often fevere and pungent ; but 
fometimes more dull and obtufe, with a 
fenfe of weight rather than of pain. 
It is mod efpecially fevere and pungent 
when occupying the place laft men- 
tioned. For the moil part, it conti- 
nues fixpd in one place ; but fometimes 
ihoots from the fide to the fcapula on 
one hand,' or to the fternum and cla- 
vicle on the other. 

« 

m 

340* The varying ftate of fymptoms 
now mentioned does not always afcer- 
tain precifely the feat of the difeafe. 
To me it feems probable that the difeafe 
is always feated, or at leaft begins, in 
fome part of the pleura ; taking that 
membrane in its greateft extent, as now 
cpmmonly underftood ; that is, as co- 
vering 
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vering not only the internal furface of 
the cavity of the thorax, but alfo as 
forming the mediaftinum, and as ex- 
tended over the pericardium, and over^ 
the whole furface of the lungs* 

341. There is, therefore, little foun- 
dation for diflinguifhing this difeafe by 
different appellations taken from the 
part which may be fuppofed to be chief- 
ly afieded. The term Pteurify might 
with propriety be applied to every cafe 
of the difeafe 5 and has been very im- 
properly limited to that inflammation 
which begins inland chiefly affects, the 
pleura cojlalis* I have no doubt jthat* 
fuch a cafe does truly occur : But, at 
the fame time, I apprehend it to be a 
rare occurrence j and that the difeafe 
much more frequently begins in, and 
chiefly afFefts, the pleura inverting the 
lungs, producing all the fymptoms. fup- 
pofed to belong to what has been call- 
ed the Pkurhis vera, ' ' . 

343* Some 
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342. Some phyficians have imagi- 
ned, that there is a cafe of pneumonic 
inflammation particularly entitled to 
the appellation of Peripneumony ; and 
that is, the cafe of an inflammation be- 
ginning in the parenchyma, or cellular 
texture of the lungs, and having its 
feat chiefly there. But it feems to me 
very doubtful, if any acute inflamma- 
tion of the lungs, or any difeafe which 
has been called Peripneumony, be of 
that kind. It feems probable, that e- 
very acute inflammation begins in 
membranous parts ; and, in every dif- 
fe6tion of perfons dead of peripneu- 
mony, the external membrane of the 
lilngs, or fome part of the pleura, has 
appeared to have been confiderably af- 

fe&ed. 



343. An inflammation of the pleura 
' covering the upper furface of the dia- 
phragm, -has been diftinguifhed by the 
appellation of Paraphrenias, as fuppofed 



to 
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to be attended with the peculiar fymp- 
toms of delirium, rifus fardonicus, and 
other convulfive motions: But it is 
certain, that an inflammation of that 
portion of the pleura, and affe&ing al- 
fo even the mufcular fubftance of the 
diaphragm, has often taken place with- 
out any of thefe fymptons ; and I have 
not met with either difle&ions, or any 
account of difle&ions, which fupport 
the opinion, that an inflammation of 
the pleura covering the diaphragm is 
attended with delirium more commonly 
than any other pneumonic inflamma* 
tion. 



•1 



344. With refpe& to the feat of 
pneumonic inflammation, I muft ob- 
ferve further, that, although it may a- - 
rife and fubfift chiefly in one part of the 
pleura only, it is however frequently 
communicated to other parts of the 
fame, and commonly communicates a 

morbid 
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morbid affe&ion through its whole ex- 
tent. 

345. ^he remote caufe of pneumo- 
nic inflammation is, commonly, cold 
applied to the body, obftru&ing perfpi- 
ration, and determining to the lungs; 
while, at the fame time, the lungs them- 
felves are expofed to the adtion of cold. 
Thefe circumftances operate efpecially 
Wheji an inflammatory diathefis pre- 
vails in the fyftemj aijd, confequently, 
upon perfons of the greateft vigour 5 
in cold climates 5 in the winter feafon; 
and particularly in the fpring, when 
viciffitudes of heat and cold* are fre- 
quent. The difeafe, however, may &~ 
rife in, any feafon when fuch vicifli- 
tudes occur. 

Other remote caufes alfo may have a 
Jhare in this matter; fuch as, every 
means of obftru&ing, draining *, or o^ 

Vox. I. B b therwife 

* Violent exertions in fp eaking, finging, playing 

on 
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therwife injuring *, the penumonic or- 
gans. 

Pneumonic inflammation may hap-i 
pen to perfons of any age, but rarely to 
thofe wider the age of puberty ; and 
mod commonly it affe&s perfons fome- 
what advanced in life, as thofe be- 
tween forty-five and fixty years ; thofe, 
too, efpecially of a robuft and full ha- 
bit. 

The pneumonic inflammation has 
been fometimes fo much an epidemic, 
as tp occafion a fufpicionof its depend- 
ing 



on wind inftruments, running up hill, or in fliort any 
. ' ' 

exercife that increafes the adtion of the lungs. 

* Receiving noxious vapours into the lungs is Come* 
times the caufe of pneumonic inflammation; efpe- 
cially corrofive or other acrid poifonous vapours, as. 
the fumes of arfenic, of fulphur, of the muriatic 
acid, and fimilar cauftic and deftruAive exhalations. 
Chemifts, therefore^ in making experiments, or ar- 
tifts who work on fubftances yielding fuch vapoury 
fhquld be careful to avoid them p 
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ing upon a fpecific contagion j but I 
have- not met with any evidence in 

proof of this. See Morgagni de caufis 

et fedibus morborum, epift. xxi. art. 26. 

346. The pneumonic, like other in- 
flammations, may terminate by refokb- 
tion, fuppuration, or gangrene j but it 
has alfo a terrainat on peculiar to itfelf, 
as has been hinted above, (259.) j and 
that is, when it is attended with an ef- 
fufion of blood into the cellular tex- 
ture of the lungs, which foon inter- 
ri pting the circulation of the blood 
through this vifcus, produces a fatal 
fufFocation. This, indeed, feems to be 
the moft common termination of pneu- 
monic inflammation, when it ends fa- 
tally y for, upon the difle&ion of al- 
moft every perfon dead *M the difeafe, 
it has agpeared that fiich an effufion 
had happened. 

B b 2 347. From 
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347* From thefe <iifie<Slions alfo we 
learn, that pneumonic inflammation 
commonly produces an exudation frpm 
the internal Tnrface of the pleura} 
which appears partly as a foft vifci<i 
cruft, often of a compad, membra- 
nous form, covering every where the 

furface of the pleura j and particularly 
thofe parts where the lungs adhere to 
the pleura coftalis, or mediaftinum; 
and this cruft feems always to be the 
cement of fuch adhefions. 

The fame exudation {hows itfelf al- 
fo by a quantity of a ferous whitifb 
fluid, commonly found in the cavity of 

, the thorax \ and forhe exudation or ef- 
fufion is ufually found to have been 
made likewife into the cavity of the 
pericardium, 

348. It feems probable, too, that a 
like efFufion is fometimes made into the 
cavity of the bronchiae : For, in fbme 
perfons who have died after labouring- 
yi^der a pneifmonic inflammation for a 

few 
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few day is only, the bronchia have been 
found filled with a confiderable quan- 
tity of a ferous and thickifh fluid ; 
which, I think, mull be confidered ra- 
ther as the efFufion mentioned, having 
had its thinner parts taken off by ref- 
piration, than as a pus fo fuddcnly 
farmed in the inflamed part* 

349. It is, however, hot improbable* 
that this effufion, as well as that made 
into the cavities of the thorax and pe- 
ricardium, may be a matter of the! 
fame kind with- that which, in other* 
inflammations, is pouted into the cel- 
lular texture of the pfarts inflamed, and 
there converted into pus $ but, in the 
thorax and pericardium, it does not al- 
ways afliime thrat appearance, becauiei 
the cruft covering the furface prevents 
the abforption of the thinner part* This 
abforption, however, may be compen- 
fated in the bronchiae by the dying 
power of the air; and therefore the 

B b 3 effufion 
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effufion into them may put on a more 
purulent appearance. 

In many cafes of pneumonic inflam- 
mation, when the Sputa are very co- 
pious, it is difficult to fiippofe that the 
whole of them proceed from the mu- 
cous follicles of the bronchia It 
feems more probable that a great part 
of them may proceed from the effufed 
ferous fluid we have been mentioning ; 
and this, too, will account for the fputa 
being fo often of a purulent appearance. 
Perhaps the fame thing may account 
for that purulent expe&oration, as weH 
as that purulent matter found in the bro&* 
chiae, which the learned Mr de Haert 
fays he had often obferved, when there 
was no ulceration, of the lungs : And 
this explanation is at leaft more pro- 
bable than Mr de Haen's fuppofition b£ 
a pus formed in the circulating blood. 

350. To conclude this fubjedt, it 
would appear that the effufion into the 

bronchia?* 
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•onchiay which we have mentioned, 
ten occurs with the effufion of red 
ood in occafioning the fuffbcation, 
tiich fatally terminates pneumonic in- 
tmmation \ that the effufion of ferum 
one may have this effed; and that 
e ferum poured out in a certain quan- 
:y, rather than aiiy debility in the 
>wers of expe&oration* is the caufe 
' that ceafing of expedtoration which 
ry conftantly precedes the fatal e- 
nt. For, in many cafes, i:he expecta- 
tion has ceafed, when no other fymp- 
tns t)f debility have appeared, and 
len, upon difledlion, the bronchiae 
ve been found full of liquid matter. 
ly, it is even probable, that, in fome 
fes, fueh an effufion may take place, 
thout any fymptoms of violent ina- 
nimation; and, in other cafes, the 
iifion taking place may feem to re- 
>ve the fymptoms of inflammation 
lich had appeared before, and thus 
count for thofe unexpeded fatal ter-, 

B b 4 minations 
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minations which have fometimes hap- 
pened. Poflibly this effulion may ac- 
count alfo for many of the phenomena 
of the Peripneumonia Notha. 

351. Pneumonic inflammation feldom 
terminates by refolutiote, without being* 
attended with, fome evident evacua- 
tion. An haemorrhagy from the nofe 
happening upon fome of the firffi days 
6f the difeafe, has fometimes put aa 
end to it; and' it is ,faid, that an eva- 
cuation from the hemorrhoidal vein*, 
a bilious evacuation by flool, and an 
evacuation of urine with a copious fe- 
diment, have feveralJy had the fame 
effect : But fuch occurrences have been 
rare and unufual. 

The evacuation moil frequently at* 
tending, and feeming to have the great- 
eft effedt in promoting refolution, is aa 
expe&oration of a thick white or yel- 
Lowifh matter, a little ftreaked^ with 

blood, 
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blood, copious, and brought up without 
either much or violent coughing. 

Very frequently the refolution of this 
difeafe is attended with, and perhaps 
produced by, a fweat, which is warm, 
fluid, copious over the whole body, and 
attended with an abatement of the fre- 
quency of the pulfe, of the heat of the 

body, and of other febrile fymptoms. 

< 

352. The prognoftics in this difeafe 
are formed from obferving the ftate of 
the principal fymptoms. 

A violent pyrexia is always danger- 
ous. 

The danger, however, is chiefly de- 
noted by the difficulty of breathing* 
When the patient can lie on one fide 
only ; when he can lie on neither fide, but 
upon his back only ; when he cannot 
breathe with tolerable eafe, except, the 
trunk of his body be ere& 3 when, e- 
ven in this pofture, the breathing is 
very difficult, and attended witli a tur- 

gefcence 
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gefcence and flufhing of the face, to^ 
gether with partial fweats about the 
head and neck, and an irregular pulfej 
thefe circumftances mark the difficulty 
of breathing in progrefGve degrees, 
and confequently, in proportion, the 
danger of the difeafe. 
■ A frequent violent cough aggrava- 
ting the pain is always the fymptom of 
an obftinate difeafe. 

As I apprehend that the difeafe is 
hardly ever refolved, without fome ex- 
pe&oration, fo a dry cough mud be 
always an unfavourable fymptom . 

As the expe&oration formerly de- 
fcribed marks that the difeafe is pro- 
ceeding to a refolution ; fo an expecto- 
ration which has not the conditions 
there mentioned, muft denote at leaft a 
doubtful ftate of the difeafe ; but the 
marks taken from the colour of the 
matter are for the mofl part fallacious. 

An acute pain, very much interrupt- 
ing infpiration, is always the mark of 

a 
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a violent difeafe ; though not of one 
more dangerous than an obtufe pain, at- 
tended with very difficult refpiration. 

When the pains, which at firft had 
affe&ed one fide only, have afterwards 
fpread into the other; or when, lea- 
ving the fide firft affe&ed, they entirely 
pafs into the other, thefe are always 
marks of an increasing, and therefore 
of a dangerous difeafe/ 

A delirium coming on during a pneu- 
monic inflammation, is conflantly a 
fymptom denoting much danger* 

353. When the termination of this 
difeafe proves fatal, it is on one or o- 
ther of the days of the firft week, from 
the third to the feventh. This is the 
moil common cafe > but* in a few in- 
fiances, death has happened at a later 
period of the difeafe. ',*'•'" 

When the difeafe is violent, but ad- 
mitting of refolution, this alfo happens 
frequently in the courfe of the firft 
2 week> 
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week ; but, in a more moderate ftatfc of 
the difeafe, the refolution is often de- 
layed to the fecond week. 

The difeafe, on fome of the day* 
from the third to the feventh, general-* 
ly fuffers a remiflion ; which, however, 
may be often fallacious, as the difeafe 
does fometimes return again with as 
much: violence as before, and then with' 
great danger. 

Sometimes the difeafe difappears on the 
fecond or third day, while an eryfipe- 
las makes its appearance on fome exter- 
nal part ; and, if this continue fixed, 
the pneumonic inflammation does not 
recun 

354. Pneumonia, like other inflame 
mations, often ends in fuppuration of 
gangrene *• 

355. Wheft 

* As .this termination of Pneumonia is always fe- 
tal, it is highly neceffary that the phyfician fiioold be 

3 abfc 
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3£>5* When a pneumonia, with fymp- 
tpms neither very violent nor very 

flight, 



able to know when a -gangrene is to be fufpeded, 
that he may take the proper means for preventing it ; 
of, when it is abfolutely formed, that he may fave his 
reputation, by informing the patient's relations of the 
impending danger, and the fatal confequences with 
which fnch a termination is attended : I (hall there- 
fore add fome of the more remarkable diagnostics of 
an incipient gangrene in this difeafe. 

A purulent fpitting, ftreaked with deep coloured 
blood 9 or with a blackiih matter; a fetid breath; a 
rattling in the throat ; a deje&ed countenance ; a dim 
eye ; a languid quick pulfe ; the blood drawn from a 
vein void of the inflammatory cruft ; fetid green 
(look in abundance ; urine of a bright flame colour, 
or depofiting a black fediment of a fcaly appearance. 

More fytnptoms of this fatal termination are un- 
neceflary ; for, if moil of thofe above mentioned be 
preient, the phyfician has no other duty to perform 
than warn the friends of the patient that death may 
jbe foon expefted. 

It may be farther remarked, that, when a gan- 
grene is begun, the patient is confidcrably freed from 

pain, 
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flight, has continued for many days, it 
is to be feared it will end in a fuppu- 
ration. This, however, is not to be 
determined precifely by the number of 
days : For, not only after the fourth, 
but even after the tenth day, there 
have been . examples of a pneumonia 
ending by a refoljution j and, if the dif- 
eafe has fullered fome intermiffion, and 
again recurred, there may be inftances 
jof a refolution happening at a much 
Uter period from the beginning of the 
difeafe, than that juft now mentioned* 

m 

356. But, if a moderate difeafe, in 
fpite of proper remedies employed, be 

protraded 



pain, and both himfelf and his attendants have great 
hopes of his recovering ; a few hours, however, foon 
undeceives them, and raifes the reputation of the phy- 
fician, who has pronounced a true prognofis. 

See fome other diagnoftics of grangrene in th$ 
notes on Article 359, 
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protraded to the fourteenth day with- 
out any confiderable remiffion, a fup- 
puration is pretty certain to be expeo 
ted ; and it will be ftill more certain, 
if no figns of refolution have appeared, 
or if an expe&oration which had ap- 
peared fhall have again ceafed, and the 
difficulty of breathing has continued or 
increafed, while the other fymptoms 
have rather abated. 

357. That, in a pneumonia, the.ef^ 
fufion is made, which may lay the 
foundation of a fuppuration, we con- 
clude from the difficulty of breathing 
becoming greater when the patient is in 
a horizontal pofture *, or when he can 
lie more eafily upon the affe&ed fide. 

, 358. That, 



* In all Pneumonic afFedions, the breathing is ge- 
nerally more difficult when the patient lies in an ho- 
rizontal pofture i it cannot therefore be admitted as 
a diagnoftic of an cffufion. 
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358* That, in fuch cafes, a (uppura- 
tion has adually begun, .may be con- 
cluded from the patient's being fre- 
quently affeded with flight cold fhive- 
rings, and with a fenfe of cold felt 
-fometimes in one and fometimes in 
ancfther part of the body* We form 
the fame conclufion alfo from the ftate 
of the . pulfe, which is commonly left 
frequent and fofter, but fometimes 
quicker and fuller, than before. 

359. That a fuppuration is already 
-formed, may be inferred from there be- 
jng a confiderable regai^on* of the 

pain 




* The young phyfician mail be on his guard with 
refped to this fymptom; for it is alfo a fymptom of 
an incipient, or an already formed gangrene; he 
ought therefore to be peculiarly attentive to the con* 
comitant fymptoms which the author enumerates, vfc. 
the continuance or augmentation of the difficulty of 
breathing and the cough, both of which either totally 
difappear, or are confidently leflened on the fuper* 
yetytion of gangrene. 
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f>ain which had before fubfifted, while, 
alongft with this, tlie cough, and efpfc- 
•cially the dyfpncea, continue, and are 
rather augmented. At the fame time, 
the frequency of the pulfe is rather in- 
creafed * j the feverifh ftate fuffers con- 
fiderable exacerbations every evening, 
and by degrees a hedtic, in all its cir- 1 
cumflances, comes to he formed* 

360. The termination of Pneumonia 
by gangrene is much more rare than 
has been imagined ; and, when it does 
occur, it is ufually joined with the ter- 
mination by effufion (346.) ; and the 
fymptoms of the one are hardly to be 
xtiftinguifhed from thofe of the other. 

Cc 361. The 



• 1 

* The increafed frequency of the pulfe is alfo a 
fymptoms of a gangrene being formed ; but, if that 
increafed frequency be attended with febrile exacer- 
bations in the evenings, then and then only can the 
phyfician be fure that the difeafe has terminated in 
Suppuration, and not in gangrene. 
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361. The cure of pneumonic inflamr 
mation muft proceed upon the general 
plan (264.) ; but the importance of the 
part affeded, and the danger to which 
it is expofed, require that the remedies 
be fully, as well as early, employed. 

r 

362. The remedy chiefly to be de- 
pended upon, is that of bleeding at the 
^rmj which will be performed with 
moil advantage in the arm of the fid? 
afFe&ed, but may be done in either 
arm, as may be moft convenient for the 
patient or the furgeon. The quantity 
drawn muft be fuited to the violence of 
the difeafe, and to the vigour of the 
patient \ and generally ought to be as 
large as this laft circumftance will al- 
low. The remifGon of pain, and the 
relief of refpiration, during tfye flow- 
ing of the blood, may limit the quan- 
tity to be then drawn $ but, if {hefe 
fymptoms of relief do not appear, the 
^leeding fhoujd be continued till the 

fympton^ 
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fymptoms of a beginning fyncope come 
on. It\ is feldom that one bleeding, 
however large, will prove a cure of 
this difeafe; and, although the pain 
and difficulty of breathing may be much 
relieved by the firft bleeding, thefe 
fymptoms commonly, and after no long 
interval, recur; often with as much 
violence as before* In the event of 
fuch recurrence, the bleeding is to be 
repeated, even in the courfe of the 
fame day, and perhaps to the fame 
quantity as before. 

Sometimes the fecQnd bleeding may 
be larger than the firft., There are 
perfons, who, by their conftitution, are 
ready to faint even upon a final! bleed- 
ing ; and, in fuch perfons, this may pre- 
vent the drawing fo much blood at firft 
as a pneumonic inflammation might 
require 5 but, as the fame perfons are 
frequently found to bear after-bleed- 
ings better than the firft, this allows 
tfre fecond and fubfequent bleedings to 

C c 2 be 
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be larger, and to fuch a quantity as tht 
fymptoms of the difeafe may feem to 
demand. 

363. It is according to the ftate of 
the fymptoms that bleedings are to be 
repeated; and they will be more ef- 
fectual when pra&ifed in the courfe of 
the firft three days than afterwards; 
but they are not to be omitted, although 
four days of the difeafe may have al- 
ready elapfed. If the phyfician fhall 
not have been called in fooner; or 
if the bleedings pra&ifed during the 
firft days fhall not have been large e- 
nough, or even although thefe bleed- 
ings fhall have procured fome remifCon; 
yet, upon the recurrenfce of the urgent 
fymptoms, the bleeding fhould be re- 
peated at any period of the difeafe, 
efpecially within the firft fortnight; 
and even afterwards, if a tendency to 
fuppuration be not evident, or if, after 
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ii feeming folutioii, the difeafe fhall have 
again returned. •* 

364* With refpedt to the quantity of 
blood which ought, or which with fafe- 
ty may be taken away, no general 
rules can be delivered, as it muft be 
very different, according to the ftate 
of the difeafe, and the conftitution of 
the patient. In an adult male of tole- 
rable ftrength, a pound of blood avoir- 
dupois is a full bleeding. Any quan- 
tity above twenty* ounces is a large, 
and any quantity below twelve a (mall, 
bleeding. A quantity of from four to 
.five pounds, in the courfe of two or 
three days, is generally as much asfuch 
patients will fafely bear ; but, if the 
intervals between the bleeding and the 
whole of the time during which the 
bleedings have been employed have 
been long, the quantity taken upon the 
whole may be greater *• 

C c 3 365. When 

* Bleedings produce the beft effeS when the blood 

is 
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365. When a large quantity of blood 
has been already taken from the arm, 

and 



is drawn off* as quickly as poffible in a large foil 
ftream ; and, in order to prevent fyncope, the patient 
ought to he laid horizontally, or even with his head 
lower than his trunk. 

* 

With refpeft to the quantity of blood to be drawn 
at once, or in the whole courfe of the difeafe, no ge- 
neral dire&ions can be given *, it mull depend entire- 
ly on the circumftances of the difeafe and of the pa- 
tient. In general, it is ufual to continue the dif- 
charge until the patient can either breathe more free- 
ly, or feels a confiderable abatement of the pain. If, 
however, the pain does not abate while the blood 
continues to flow, but figns of fainting appear, the 
blood mud (hen be immediately (topped. 

If the pain and other fymptoms continue violent, 
or return after the firft bleeding, it will then be ne- 
ceffary to have recourfe to the operation ; and it mud 
be repeated frequently through the courfe of the dif- 
eafe ; avoiding, however, fo large an evacuation at 
once as may induce fainting. The reafon of this 
precaution is evident, viz. that, while the motion of 

the 
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krid when it is doubtful if more can 
with fafety be drawn in that manner, 
fome blood may ftill be taken by cup- 
ping and fcarifying* Such a meafure 
will be more particularly proper, when 
the continuance or recurrence of pain, 
rather than the difficulty of breathing, 
becomes the urgent fymptom ; and 
then the cupping and fcarifying fhould 
be made as near to the pained part as 
can conveniently be done. 

366. An expe&oration takes place 
fometimes very early in this difeafe : 
But ■ if, notwithftanding that, the ur- 
gent fymptoms fhould ftill continue, 
the expectoration muft not fuperfede 
the bleedings mentioned 5 and, during 
the firft days of the difeafe, its folution 
is not to be trufted to the expedtora- 

C c 4 tion 



the heart is fufpended during fainting, the blood dag- 
nates in the right fide of the heart, and is afterwards 
thrown with greater impetuofity through the lungs. 
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tion alone. It is in a more advance? 
flage only, when the proper remedies 
have been before employed, and wheifr 
the fymptoms have fuffered a confider- 
able remiflion, that the entire cure 
may be trufted to a copious and free 
exploration. 

i 

367. Duriijg the firft days of the 
difeafe, I have not found that bleeding 
flops expe&oration. On the contrary* 
I have often obferved bleeding pro- 
mote it j and it is in a more advanced 
flage of the difeafe only, when the pa- 
tient, by large evacuations and .the 
continuance of the difeafe, has beea 
already exhaufted, that bleeding feems 
to flop expe&oration* It appears to me 
that even then bleeding does not flop 
expectoration fo much by weakening the 
powers of expe&oration, as by favour- 
ing the ferous efRifion into the bron- 
chise (348.), and thereby preventing it*. 

1 368. While 
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'368. While the bleedings we have 
mentioned fhall be employed, it will be 
neceflary to employ alfo every part of 
the antiphlogiftic regimen (1 30. — 1 32.), 
and particularly to prevent the irrita- 
tion which might arife from any in- 
ereafe of heat. For this purpofe, it 
will be proper to keep the patient out 
of bed, while he can bear it eafily; 
and, when he cannot, to cover him very 
lightly while he lies in bed. The tem- 
perature of his chamber ought not to 
exceed fixty degrees of Fahrenheit's 
thermometer ; and whether it may be. 
at any time colder, I am uncertain. 

369. Mild and diluent drinks, mode- 
rately tepid, at leaft never cold, given 
, by fmall portions at a time, ought to be 
adminiftered plentifully. Thefe drinks 
may be impregnated with vegetable 
acids *• They may be properly ac- 
companied 

* See the note on article 131. 
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companied alfo with nitre, or fome d- 
ther neutfals *$ but thefe falts fhould 
be given feparately from the drink f . 

It has been alleged, that both acids 
and nitre are ready to excite coughingj 
and in fome, perfons they certainly 
have this efFedi: ; but, except in perform 
of a peculiar habit, I have not found 
their efFe&s in exciting cough fo con- 
fiderable or troublefome as to prevent 
our feeking the advantages otherwife 
to be obtained from thefe medicines. 

370. Some practitioners have doubted 
if purgatives can be fafely employed 

in 

* See the note on article 160. 

1 

f Thefe falts generally render the drink naufcous? 
and, as plentiful dilution is absolutely neceflary in 
thefe cafes, fo far from rendering the patient's com- 
mon drink naufeous, by impregnating it with ill 
flavoured medicines, we ought, by every poflSble 
means, to endeavour to make it as agreeable as we 
can, that he may be the more eafily prevailed on tt 
take it plentifully. 
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in this difeafe ; and indeed a fpontane- 
ous diarrhoea occurring in the begin- 
ning of the difeafe has feldom proved 
ufeful : But I have found the moderate 
ufe of cooling laxatives * generally 
fafej and have always found it ufeful 
to keep the belly open by frequent e- 
mollient glyfters. 

371. To excite full vomiting by eme- 
tics, I judge to be a dangerous practice 
in this difeafe : But I have found it ufe- 
ful to exhibit naufeating dofesj and, 
in a fomewhat advanced llate of the 
difeafe, I have found fuch dofes prove 
the beft tneans of promoting expecto- 
ration f. 

372. Fomen- 

* The cooling laxatives are, falts, manna, &c. ; 
but, in thefe cafes, three or four ounces of infufum 
fennse, with half an ounce of Glauber's fait, may be 
given without danger. 

f The tartar emetic is the medicine generally em- 
ployed for this purpofe. The dofe of it in thefe 

cafes 
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372. Fomentations and poultices ap- 
plied to the pained part hare been re- 
commended, and may be ufefulj but 
the application of them is often incon- 
venient, and may be entirely omitted 
for the fake of the more effectual re* 
medy, bliftering *. 

Very early in the jdifeafe, a blifter 
fhould be applied as near to the pained 
part as poflible. But as, when the irri- 
tation 



cafes mail be very finally and well diluted, as in th* 
following formula : 

B*. Antimon. tartarifat. gr. ii. 
Aq. font. gviiis. 
Sjr. papaveris rubr. gfi« 
M. 

The dofe of this mixture ought not to exceed three 
table fpoonfujs, when given with this intention. 

* The application of a blifter to the part effected 
ought to be the firft prefcription in all complaints of 
the thorax, except »fome remarkable or urgent caufe 
forbid the practice, becaufe it is a mod efficacious re* 
medy, and is as neceflary as bleeding. 
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* 

tation of a blifter is prefent, it renders 
bleeding lefs effectual 5 fo the applica- 
tion of the blifter fliould be delayed 
till a blee'ding {hall have been employ- 
ed. If the difeafe be moderate, the 
blifter may be applied immediately af- 
ter the firft bleeding ; but, if the dif- 
eafe be violent, and it is prefumed that 
a fecond bleeding may be neceflary 
foon after the firft, it will then be pro- 
per to delay the blifter till after the 
fecond bleeding, when it may be {up- 
poled that any' farther bleeding may be 
poftponed till the irritation arifing 
from the blifter fhall have ceafed. It 
may be frequently neceflary in this 
difeafe to repeat the bliftering : And, in 
that cafe, the plafters fliould always be 
applied fomewhere on the thorax *$ for, 
when applied to more diftant parts, 
they have little effect. The keeping 

the 



* They ought, however, to be applied as near to 
the pained part as poflible. 
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the bliftered parts open, and making 
what is cabled a perpetual blifter, has 
much lefs effeft than a frefli bliftering. 

373. As this difeafe often terminates 
by an expe&oratioi^ fo, various means 
of promoting this have been propofed : 
But none of them appear to be very 
effe&ual; and fome of them, being 
acrid ftimulant fubftances, cannot be 
very fafe. 

The gums ufu&lly employed feem too 
heating : Squills feem to be lefs fo , but 
they are not very powerful, and fome- 
times inconvenient, by the conftant 
naufea they induce *. 

The 



* All; the liquid forms of fquills which we have in 
the {hops are naufeating. Pills made of the dry 
powder, with any electuary or confefve, or honey, is 
the form in which fquills * affed the ftomach lead. 
The dofe is 4 or 5 grains of the dry powder ; 10 
grains generally, if not conftantly, produce vomit* 
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The volatile alkali may be of fer- 
vice as an expe&orant 5 but it fhould 
be referved for an advanced ftate of the 
difeafe. 

Mucilaginous and oily demulcents ap- 
pear to be ufeful, by allaying that acri- 
mony of the mucus which occafions 
too frequent coughing; and which 
poughing prevents the ftagnation and 

thickening 



£ngs. To prevent the naufeating effect of fquills, 
the addition of fome grateful aromatic is of material 
ufe. The pilulae fciliticae of the Edinburgh Pharma- 
copoeia is a good formula, except that the dofe of it 
muft be large, in order to take a fufficient quantity 
of the fquills, ten grains of it, containing only one 
grain of dry fquills, fuppofing no fyrup to be ufed in 
making the mafs. One convenience, indeed, attends 
this formula, viz. that we can give fmall dofes with 
more precision than if we ufe the powder alone. The 
gum ammoniac is an expectorant; and therefore, 
when given along with th£ fquills in thefe pills, may 
fender a lefe dofe of the fquills neceflary. If the ex- 
trad of liquorice be omitted, the proportion of the 
fquills to»the whole will be inci^afed. 
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thickening of the mucus, and thereby 
its becoming mild. 

The receiving into the lungs the 
fleams of warm water impregnated with 
vinegar, has often proved ufeful in 
promoting expectoration *. 

But of all other remedies, the moft 
powerful for this purpofe, are antimo- 
nlal medicines, given in naufeating 
doles, as in (179). Of thefe, however, 
I have not found the kermes mineral 
more efficacious than emetic tartar, or 
antimonial winej and the dofe of the 
kermes is much more uncertain than 
that of the others, 

. 374- Though 



• Some practitioners propofe the fleam of vinegar 
alone; but it proves in general too irritating. The 
fame objection may be made againft ufing the fleam 
of wine, which fome practitioners have recommend- 
ed inftead of the fleam of vinegar. Plain water is 
the beft, as the warm vapour only ads by relaxing 
the internal furface of the lungs. . ' 
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374* Though a fpontaneous fweat- 
ing often proves the crifis of this dif- 
«afe, it ought not to he excited by art, 
unlefs with much caution. At leaft, I 
Jiave not yet found it cither fo effec- 
tual or fafe, as fome writers have al- 
ledged. When, after fome remiffion of 
the fymptoms, fpontaneous fweats of a 
proper kind arife, they may be encou- 
raged m 9 but it ought to be without much 
heat, and without ftimulant medicines* 
If, however, the fweats be , partial and 
clammy only, and a great difficulty of 
breathing ft ill remain, it will be very 
dangerous to encourage them. 

375. Phyficians have differed much 
in opinion with regard to the ufe of 
opiates in pneumonic inflammation* 
To me it appears, that, in the begin- 
ning of the difeafe, and before bleed- 
ing and bliftering have produced fome 
remiffion of the pain and of the dif- 
ficulty of breathing, opiates have a 

Vol. I. ^ Dd very 
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very bad effect, by their increaftng the . 
difficulty of breathing, and other in- : 
flammatory fymptoms. But, in a more J 
advanced ftate of the difeafe, when 
the difficulty of breathing has abated, 1 
and when the urgent fymptom is a 
cough, proving the chief caufe of the 
continuance of the pain, and of the 
want of fleep, opiates may be employed 
with great advantage and fafety. The 
interruption of the expectoration, which 
they feem to occafion, is for a fhort 
time only, and they feem often to pro- 
mote it, as they occafion a flagnation 
of what was by frequent coughing 
diffipated infenfibly, and therefore give 
the appearaiice of what Phyficians 
Jiave called Conco&ed Matter, 
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CHAPTER VII, 






OF THE 



PERIPNEUMONIA NOTHA, 



OR 



BASTARD PERIPNEUMONY. 



376. A Disease under. this name is 
jlJL mentioned in forme medical 
writings of the fixteepth century ; but 
it is very doubtful if the name was 
then applied to the fame difeafe to 
which we now apply it. It appears to 

D d 2 me>- 
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me, that, unlcfs fame of the cafes dc* 
fcribed finder the title of Catarrhus 
SufFocatiyus be fuppofed to have been 
of the kind I am now to treat of, there 
was no. defcriptioi* of this difeafe gi- 
ven before that by Sydenham, undef 
the. title I have employed here* 

377. After Sydenham, Boerhaavewaj 
the firft who in a fyftem took notice of 
it as a diftind difeafe ; and he has de- 
fcribed it in his aphorifms, although 
with* fome circumstances different from 
thofe in the defcription of Sydenham, 
Of late, Mr Lieutaud has with great 
confidence a(ferted^thatSydenhailiaiMl 
Boerhaave had, under the fame title, 
defcribed different difeafes: and that, 
perhaps, neither of them had, on this 
fubjed^ delivered any thing but hypo- 
thesis. 
» ■ » 

378. Notwithftanding this bold at 
fertjon, I am humbly of opinion, and 

, the 
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the Baron Van Swieten feems to have 
been of the fame, that Sydenham and 
Boerhaave did defcribe, under one and 
the fame title, one and the fame difeafe. 
Nay, I am further of opinion, that the 
difeafe defcribed by Mr Lieutaud him- 
felf, is not efientially different from 
that defcribed by both the other au- 
thors. Nor will the doubts of the very 
learned but modeft Morgagni, on this 
£ubje&, difturb us, if we confider that, 
while very few defcribers of difeafes 
either have it in their power, or liave 
been fufficiently attentive in diflingui fil- 
ing between the efTential and acci- 
dental fymptoms of difeafe j fo, in a 
difeafe which may have not only dif* 
ferent, but a greater number of fymp- 
toms, in one peifon than it has in ano- 
ther, vte need not wonder that the de- 
scriptions of the fame difeafe by diffe- ' 
rent perfons fliould come out in fome 
refpe&s different.* I fhall, however, 
enter no farther into this controverfy, 

D d 3 but 
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but endeavour to defcribe the difeafe as 
it has appeared to myfelf ; and, as I 
judge> in the eflential fymptoms, much 
the fame as it has appeared to all the 
other authors mentioned. 



379. This difeafe appears at the fame" 
feafons that other pneumonic and ca- 
tarrhal affe&ions commonly do; that 
is, in autumn and in fpring. Like thefe 
difeafes alfo, it is feemingly occafioned 
by fudden changes of the weather from 
heat to cold. It appears, alfo, during 
the prevalence of contagious catarrhs > 
and it is frequently under the form of 
the Peripneumonia Notha that thefe 
catarrhs prove fatal to elderly perfons. 

This difeafe moft commonly attacks 
perfons fomewhat advanced in life, e- 
fpecially thofe of a full phlegmatic ha- 
bit ; thofe who have before been fre- 
quently liable to catarrhal affedtionsj 
and thofe who have been jnuch addi&ed 

• * „ to 
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to the large ufe of fermented and fpi- 
rituous liquors* 

The difeafe commoijly comes on with 
the fame fymptoms as other febrile dif- 
eafes } that is, with alternate chills and 
heats ; and the fymptoms of pyrexia 
are fometimes fufficitfntly evident ; but 
in moft cafes thefe are very moderate^ 
£nd in fome hardly at all appear* With 
the firft attack of the difeafe, a cough 
comes on 5 ufiially accompanied with 
fome expectoration, and, in many cafes > 
there is a frequent throwing up of a 
confiderable quantity of a vifcid opaque 
mucus. The coygh often becomes fre- 
quent and violent 5 is fometimes ac- 
companied with a rending headachj 
end, as in other cafes of cough, a vo- 
miting is fometimes excited by it. The 
face is fometimes flufhed 3 and fome 
giddinefs or drowfinefs often attends 
the difeafe. A -difficulty of breathing, 
with a fenfe of oppreffion, or ftraiten- 
ing in the cheft, with fome obfcure 

D d 4 ^ pains 
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pains there, and a fenfe of laflitude over 
the whole body; very conftantly at- 
lend this difeafe. ' The blood drawn in 
this difeafe fhows a buffy furface, as m 
other inflammatory afFe<ftioa§, 

The difeafe has often the appearance 
only of a more violent catarrh, and af- 
ter the employment of fome remedies, i* 
entirely relieved, by a free and copious 
expe&oratioQ. In other cafes, how- 
ever, the feverifl* and catarrhal fymp- 
toms are at firft very moderate, and e-r 
ven flight v but, after a few days, thefe 
fymptoms fuddenly become coafider- 
able, and put an end to the patient** 
life when the indications of danger 
were before very little evident 

380. From the different circumftan- 
ces in which this difeafe appears, the 
pathology of it is difficult. It is cer- 
tainly often no' other at, firft than a ca- 
tarrhal affedion, which, in elderly per* 
fons, is frequently, attended with a large 

afflux 
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afHux of mucus to the lungs; and it 

was on this footing that Sydenham con- 
fidered it as only differing IP degree 
from his Febris Hyemalisn A eatarrb, x f\ 
however, is ftri&ly an aj£e#ion of the 
mucous membrane and follicle of the 
bronchi® alone : But it may readily 
have, and frequently has, a degree of 
pneumonic inflammation joined to it; 
and in that cafe may prove more pro- 
perly the peculiar difeafe we treat of 
here. But, further, as pneumonic in- 
flammation very often produces an ef- 
fufion of ferum into the bronchiae 
(348.), fo this, in elderly perfons, may 
occur in confequence of a flight degree 
of inflammation; and, when it doe§ 
happen, will give the exquifite and fa* 
tal cafes of the peripneumonia notha, 

$ 

381. After this attempt to eftablife 
the pathology, the method of cure in 
the different circumftances of the di£ 
eaie will not be difficult. 

In 
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In cafe the fever, catarrhal and pneu- 
monic fymptoms are immediately confi- 
derable, a blood-letting will certainly 
be proper and ttfcceflary : But, where 
thefe fymptoms a*e moderate, a blood- 
letting will hardly be requifite ; and, 
when an efRifion is to be feared, the 
repetition of blood-letting may prove 
extremely hurtful *. . 

In all- cafes, the remedies chiefly to 
be depended upon are vemiting f and 

blifter- 

* The intention of bleeding in this difeafe is mere- 
ly to facilitate the circulation through the lungs, and 
to relieve the oppreflion in the breaff. When this 
intention is therefore anfwered, and when the (hort- 
nefs of breath and oppreflion about the bread are re- 
moved, there is no farther need of the lancet. 

As this difeafe chiefly attacks elderly perfons, and 
fuch as are of a phlegmatic habit, much harm may 
he. done by repeated bleedings, which always increafe 
debility, and retard the cure. 

f Vomiting in this difeafe has been thought by 
many practitioners to be a doubtful remedy. The 

' - a&oft 
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bliftering *. Full vomiting may be fre- 
queatly repeated j and naufeating f 
dofes ought to be conftantly employed. 
Purging may perhaps be ufeful j but, 
as it is feldom fo in pneumonic affec- 
tions, nothing but gentle laxatives are 
here neceflary J. 

In 



action of vomiting always oppreffes the bread, and 
fometirnes even increafes the fymptoms of the difeafe^ 

* This is the chief remedy ; and the blifters ought 
to be applied as near the part affected as poffible. 

f In feveral of the former notes we have fully de- 
fcribed the method of giving the emetic tartar in 
naufeating dofes. Their principal effect is to* procure 
a perfpiration ; and, when this efleft is produced, the 
patient mud drink largely of any diluent or attenu r 
ating liquor, as thin barley-water, with the addition 
of the juice of fome of the acid fruits, or infufions of 
fome. of the gentle aromatics, as fage, balm, mint, &c. 
•r even a thin wine whey. 

\ Purging is furely hurtful in this difeafe, by ia* 
lacing too great a date of debility; the imeftines, 

however, 
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In all the circumftances of this dif~ 
eafe, the antiphlogiftic regimen is pro- 
per : Cold is to be .guarded againft $ 
but much external heat is to be care- 
fully avoided. 

382. If 



however, 'are to be emptied in the beginning of the 
dueafe, which is bed done by a purging glyfter, and 
kept open by the fubfequent ufe of gentle laxatives, 
or by repetitions of mild emollient glyfters. The 
purging glyfter may be made as follows ; 

& Aq. font. lb. 1. 
Fol. fenn. §6. 

Coque leniter, et colaturae adde 
Magnef. vitriolat. §i. 
Mel. §ii, 
M. f. Enema. 

The fubfequent glyfters ought to confift of nothing 
more than firaple barley water, or milk and^ water* 
The laxatives, if they are ufed, ihould be rery gentle 
and mild ; as cream of tartar whey, manna, tama- 
rinds, &c. Half an ounce of manna difiblyed in half 
a pint of cream of tartpr whey, makes an agreeable 
opening mixture ; half a tea-cupful of it may be ta- 
ken three or four times a day, fb as to procure at 
leaft two or three (tools in the twenty-four hours. 
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382. If a perfon fweats eafily, and it 
can be brought out by the ufe of mild 
tepid liquors only, the practice may in 
fuch perfons be tried. See Morgagni 

J)e Sed. et Cdttf. Epifl. xiii. Art. 4. 

« 

383. I might here, perhaps, give a 
feparate fe&ion on the Carditis and 
Pericarditis, or the inflammations of 
the heart and Pericardium $ but they 
fcarcely require a particular confident- 
tion. » An acute inflammation of the 
pericardium is almoft always a part of 
the fame pneumonic affe&ion I have 
been treating of; and is not always di- 
ftinguifhed by any different fymptoms ; 
or, if it be, does not require any dif- 
ferent treatment. The fame may be 
faid of an acute inflammation of the 
heart itfelf ; and, when it happens that 
the one or other is difcovered by the 
fymptoms of palpitation or fyncope, 
no more will be implied than that the 

remedies 
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remedies of pneumonic inflammation 
fhould be employed with greater dili- 
gence* 

From difle&ions, which (how the 
heart and pericardium affeded with 
erofions, ulcerations, and abfcefles, we 
difcover, that thefe parts had been be- 
fore affe&ed with inflammation $ and 
that in cafes where no fymptoms of 
. pneumonic inflammation had appeared : 
It may therefore be alleged, thatthofe 
inflammations of the heart and peri- 
cardium fhould be confidered as difea- 
fes independent of the pneumonic. 
This indeed is juit : But the hiftory of 
fuch cafes proves, that thofe inflamma- 
tions had been of a chronic kyid, and 
hardly difcovering themfelves by any 
peculiar fymptoms ; or, if attended 
with fymptoms marking an affection of 
the heart, thefe were, however, fuch 
as have been known frequently to arife 
from other caufes than inflammation* 

* There 
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There is, therefore, upon the whole, 
no room for our treating more particu- 
lar^ of the inflammation of the heart 
or pericardium. 



CHAP- 
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CHAPTER VIII 



OF THE 



GASTRITIS, OR INFLAMMATION 
OF THE STOMACH. . 



384. A MONG the inflammations of 



*A 



the abdominal region, I 
have given a place in our Nofology to 
the Peritonitis ; comprehending under 
that title, not only the inflammations 
affe&ing the peritonaeum lining the ca- 
vity of the abdomen, but alfo thofe af- 
fecting the extenfioris of this mem- 
brane in the omentum and mefentery. 

" . ' It 
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It- is not, however, propofed to treat- 
of them here, becaqfe it is very dif- 
ficult to fay by what fymptoms they 
are always to be known ; and farther, 
becaufe, when known, they do not re- 
quire any remedies befide thofe of in- 
flammation in general. I proceed, 
therefore* to treat of thofe inflamma- 
tions which, affe&inp^ vifcera of pecu- 
liar fun&ions, both give occafion to 
peculiar fymptoms, and require fome 
peculiarities in the method of cure: 
and I fhall begin with the inflamma- 
tion of the ftomach. 

385. The inflammation of the fto- 
mach is of two kinds, Phlegmonic, or 
Erythematic *. The fir ft may be feat- 
ed in what is called the Nervous Coat 
of the ftpmacfy or in the peritonaeum 

Vox, I. E e inverting 



f This is a new term ; but whoever confiders what 
is faid in 274. will, I expert, perceive the propriety, 
and even the necefiity, of it.-— Author, 
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inverting it. The fecond is always 
feated in the villous coat and cellular 
texture immediately fubjacent. 

386. The phlegmonic inflammation 
of the ftomach, or what has been com- 
monly treated under the title of Gaftri- 
tis, is known by an acute pain in fome 
part of the region of the ftomach, at- 
tended with pyrexia, with frequent vo- 
miting, efpecially upon occafion of any 
thing being taken down into the fto- 
mach/ and frequently with hickup. 
The pulfe is commonly fmall and hard j 
and there is a greater lofs of ftrength 
in all, the functions of the body, than 
in the Cafe* of almoft any other inflam- 
mation* 

387. This inflammation may be pro- 
duced by various caufes, as, by exter- 
nal contufion} by acrids of various 
kinds taken into the ftomach ; frequently 
by very cold drink taken into it while 

the 
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the body is very warm ; and fometimes by 
orer-diftention, from the having taken 
in a large quantity of food of difficult 
digeftion. All thefe may be confidered 
as external caufes ; but the difeafe fome- 
times arifes alfo from internal caufes 
not fo well under flood. It may; arife 
from inflammation of the neighbour- 
ing parts communicated to the ftomach, 
and is then to be confidered as a fymp- 
tomatic afFedtion only. It may arife 
alfo from various acrimonies generated 
within the body, either in the ftomach 
itfelf, or in other parts, and poured in- 
to the cavity of the ftomach. Thefe 
are caufes more dire&ly applied to the 
ftomach; but there are perhaps others 
originating elfewhere, and affe&ing the 
ftomach only fympathetically. Such 
may be fuppofed to have aded in the 
cafe of putrid fevers and exanthematic 
pyrexiae ; in which, upon difledtion, it 
has been difcovered that the ftomach 
had been affe&ed' with inflammation. 

E e 2 388. From 
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388. From the fenfibility of the fttf- 
mach, and its communication with the 
reft of the fyftem, it will be obvious, 
that the inflammation of this organ, by 
whatever caufes produced; may be at- 
tended with fatal confequences. In 
particular; by the great debility which 
fuch an inflammation fuddenly pro- 
duces, it may quickly prove fatal, with- 
out running the common courfe of in- 
flammations. 

- When* it lafts long enough to follow 
* the ordinary courfe of other inflamma- 
tions, it may? terminate by refolution,, 
gangrene, or fuppuration. The fchir- 
rhqfities which are often difcovered af- 
feding the ftomach, are feldom known 

to be the confequences of inflamma- 

^- ' * " " 

tion. 

389. The tendency of this difeafe to 
admit of refolution, may be known by 
its having arifen from no violent caufe; 
by the moderate ftate of the fy mptoms, 
and by a gradual jremiflion of thefe, 

efpecialLy 
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Specially in confequence of remedies 
employed in the courfe of the firft, or 
at farthefl the fecond, week of the dif- 
eafe. 

390. The tendency to fuppuration 
may be known by the fymptoms conti- 
nuing, in a moderate degree, for more 
than one or two weeks; and likewife 
by a confiderable remi'ffion of the pain, 
^while a fenfe of weight and an anxiety 
flill remain. 

When an abfcefs has been formed, 
the frequency of the pulfe is at fir ft 
abated ; but foon after, it is again in- 
creafed, with frequent cold fliiverings, 
and with marked exacerbations in the 
afternoon and evening, followed by 
night-fweatings, and other fytnptoms of 
he&ic fever. Thefe at length prove 
fatal, unlefs the abfcefs open into the 
cavity of the ftomaph, the pus be eva- 
luated by vomiting, and the ulcer foon 
fceal, 

Ee3 ' 391- The 
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391. The tendency to gangrene may 
be fufpe&ed from the violence of the 
fymptoms hot yielding to the remedies 
employed during the firft days of the 
difeafe: and that a gangrene has al- 
ready 'begun, may be; known from the 
fudden remiflion of the pain, while the 
frequency of the pulfe continues, and 
at the fame time becomes weaker, ac- 
companied with other marks * of an 
increafing debility in the whole fyftem. 

392. From the diiledion of dead 
bodies it appears, that the ftomachvery 
often has been affe&ed with inflamma- 
tion, when the chara&erifjic fymptoms 
of it (386.) had not appeared y and 
therefore it is very difficult to lay 
down any general rules fgr the cure of 
the difeafe. 

393> It 



\ 



* A delirium is one of the moft general coiKomi? 
t^tns of' the incireafing debility of the fpflem, anfl 
pay be confidered as, a diagnofticv 
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393. It is only in the cafe of phleg* 
monic inflammatiop, as charadterifed in 
386. that we can advife the cure or re- 
folution to be attempted by large and 
-repeated bleedings employed early in 
thedifeafe: and yre are not to be de- 
terred from thefe by the fmallnefs of 
the pulfe ; for, after bleeding, it com* 
monly becomes fuller and fofter. A£ 
ter bleeding, a blifter ought to be ap- 
plied to the region of the flomach; 
and the cure will be aflifted by fomen- 
tations of the whole abdomen, as well v 
as by frequent emollient and laxative . 

glyfters. 

* ■ 

394. In th'isdifeafe, the irritability of 
the flomach will not admit of any me- 
dicines being thrown into it; and,, if 
any internal medicines can be fuppofed 
neceflary, they mufl be exhibited in 
glyfters. The giving 0/ drink may 
be tried \ but it ought to be of the very 

E e 4 mildefl: 
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mildeft kind, and in very fmall quanti- 
ties at 9 time*. ^ . 

« 

395. Opiates, in whatever manner ex- 
hibited, are very hurtful during- the firft 
days of the difeafe } but when its violence 
{hall have abated, anil when the vio- 
lence of the pain and vomiting recur 
at, intervals ojily, opiates given in gly- 
fters may be cautioufly tried, and fome- 
times h^ve been employed with, advan- 
tage. . . 

396, A tendency to fuppuration, in 
this difeafe, is to be % obviated by the 
means juft now propofed. After a cer- 
tain duration of the difeafe, it cannot 

1* 



* Chicken broth is extremely mild ; it may be ta- 
ken in fmall quantities, with about eight or ten grains 
of nitre in every pint of it: Lintfeed tea is alfo a 
very mild drink ; and, if the inflammation be owing 
to the prefence of any acrid matter irritating the 
ftomach, it is of great fervice by its iheatbing quality. 
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be prevented by any means whatever; 
and, when actually begun, mull be left 
to nature ; the bufinefs of the phyfician 
being oply to avoid all irritation. 

397. A tendency to grangrene can be- 

J* 

obviated in no other way than by the 
means fuggefted 393. employed early 
in the difeafe ; ~ and, when it does ac- 
tually fupervene, admits of no remedy. 

398. Erythematic inflammations of 
the ftomach, are more frequent than 
thofe of the phlegmonic kind. It ap- 
pears, at leaft, from difledions, that 
the ftomach has often been affected 
with inflammation, when neither pain 
nor pyrexia had before given any no- 
tice Df it y and fuch inflammation I ap- 
prehend to have been chiefly of the 
erythematic kind. This fpecies of in- 
flammation alfo, is efpecially to be ex- 
pected from aqrimony of * any kind 
thrown into the ftomach; and would 

certainly 
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* 

certainly occur more frequently from 
iuch a cJaufe, were not the interior fur- 
face of this organ commonly defended 
by mucus exuding m large quantity 
from the numerous follicles placed im- 
mediately under the villous coat. Up- 
on may occafions, however, the exu- 
dation of mucus is prevented, or the 
liquid poured out is of a lefs vifcid 
kind, fo as to be lefs fitted to defend 
the fubjacent nerves ; and it is in fuch 
cafes that matters even of moderate 
acrimony, may produce an pry thema- 
tic afFe&ion of the ftomach. 

f ■ 

399. From what has been faid, it muft 
appear that an erythematic inflamma- 
tion of the ftomach may freqently oc- 
cur; but will not always difbover it- 
felf, as it fometimes takes place without 
pyrexia, pain, or vomiting. 

400. There are cafes, however, in 
which it may be difcovered. The af- 

3 fe&ion 
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fe&ion of the ftomach fometimes fpreads 
into the tefophagus, and appears in the 
pharynx, as well as on the whole inter- 
nal furface of the mouth. When, 
therefore, an erythematic inflammation 
affedts the mouth and fauces, and when 
at the fame time there fhall be in the 
ftomach an unufual fenfibility to all 
acrids, with a frequent vomiting, there 
can be little doubt of the ftomach be- 
ing 1 affeded with the fame inflamma- 
tion that has appeared in the fauces. 
Even when no inflammation appears in 
the fauces, yet if fome degree of pain 
be felt in the ftomach, if there be a 
want of appetite, an anxiety, frequent 
vomiting, an unufual fenfibility with 
refped: to acrids, fome thirft, and fre- 
quency of piilfe, there will tjien be 
room to fufped an erythematic inflam r 
mation of the ftomach ; and we have 
known fuch fymptoms, after fome time, 
difcover their caufe more clearly by 

the 
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the appearance of the inflammation in 
the fauce? or mouth. 

Ery thematic inflammation is often 
difpofed to fpread from one place to 
another on the fame fur face > and, in 
doing fo 9 to leave the place it had firfl 
occupied. Thus, fuch an inflamma- 
tion has' been known to fpread fuccef- 
% fively along the whole courfe of the 
alimentary canal, occasioning in the 
inteftines diarrhoea, and in the ftomach 
vomitings ; the diarrhoea ceafing when 
the vomitings come on, or the vomit- 
ings upon the coming on of the diajs 
rhoea. 

40 1 * When an ery thematic inflam- 
mation of the ftomach fhall be dif- 
covered, it is to be treated differently! 
according to the difference of itscaufes 
and fyroptoms. 

When it is owing to acrid matters 
taken in by the mouth, smd when thefe 
xiiay be fuppofed ftill prefent in the 

ftomach, 
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ftomach, they are to be waflied out by 
throwing in a large quantity of warm 
and mild liquids, and by exciting vo- 
miting. At the fame time, if the na- 
ture of the acrimony and its proper 
eorredor be known, this fhould be 
thrown in ; or if a fpecific corre&or be 
not known, fome general demulcents 
fhould be employed. 

4 

402. Thefe meafures, however, are 
more fuited to prevent the inflamma- 
tion, than to cure it after it has taken 
place When this lafl may be fuppofed 
to be the cafe, if it be attended with a 
fenfe of heat, with pain and pyrexia, ac- 
cording to thfr degree of thefe fymp- 
toms, the meafures propofed in 393. are 
to be more or lefs employed. 

403. When an ery thematic inflam- 
mation of the flomach has arifen from 
internal caufes, if pain and pyrexia ac- 
company the difeafe, fome bleeding, in 

perfons 
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perfbns not otherwife weakened, may 
]pe employed : but, as the affecftion of- 
ten arifes in putrid difeafes, and in con- 
vailefcents from fever, fb, in thefe cafes, 
bleeding is inadmiffible ; all that can 
be done being to avoid irritation, and 
to throw into the ftomach what quan- 
tity of acids, and of acefcent aliments, 
it fhall be found to bear. 

In fome conditions of the body, in 
which this difeafe arifes, the Peruvian 
bark and bitters may feem to be indi- 
cated ; but an erythematic ftate of the 
ftomach does not commonly allow of 
them. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



OF THE 



ENTERITIS, 



OR 



INFLAMMATION of the INTESTINES. 



404. HPHE ihflammation of the in- 
JL teftines, like that of the 
ftomaeh, may be either phlegmonic, or 
ery thematic : But, on the fubjedt of the 
latter, I have nothing to add to what 
has been faid in the laft chapter ; and 

Ihall 
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fhall here therefore treat of the phleg* 
jnonic inflammation only. 

406*. This inflammation may be 
known to be prefent, by a fixed pain of 
the abdomen, attended with pyrexia, 
coftivenefs, and vomiting. Pra<ftical 
writers mention tile pain in this cafe as 
felt in different parts of- the abdomen, 
accQrdkig to the different feat of the 
inflammation; and*fo, indeed, it fomer, 
times happens ; but very often the pain 
fpreads over the whole belly, and is 
felt more efpfecially about the navel* 

407. The Enteritis and Gaftritis a- 

rife from like caufes j but the former, 

« 

mofe readily than the latter, proceeds 
from cold applied to the lower extremi- 
ties, or to the belly itfelf. The enteri- 
tis 



* The articles were thus numbered in the laft edi- 
tion published before the author's death; 
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tis has likewife its own peculiar caufes, 
as fupervening upon the fpafmodic co- 
lic, incarcerated hernia, and volvulus. 

408. Inflammations of the inteftincs 
have the fame terminations as thofe of 
the ftomach \ and, in both cafes, the 
feveral tendencies are to be difcovered 
by the fame fymptoms (389. — 391.)- 

409. The cure of the enteritis is, in 
general, the fame with that of the ga- 
flritis (393. et feq.) ; but, in the enteri- 
tis, there is commonly more accefs to 
the introduction of liquids, of acid, 
acefcent, and other cooling remedies, 
and even of laxatives *• As, however, 

Vol. I. Ff a 



• In this difeafe, we ought to be extremely cau- 
tious in the adminiftration either of medicines or di* 
luents. The reafon is evident from the following con* 
fiderations. In every cafe of inflammation of a o*» 
aid> the tare of that canal is diminifhed, and frequent* 
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a vomiting fo frequently attends this 
difeafe, care mull be taken not to excite 



that 



ly quite fhut. A quantity of any kind of ingefta be- 
ing forced againft this obftru&ion, mnft neceffarily 
increafe the irritation, and confequently aggravate alt 
the fymptoms. The fame reafon may be given for 
the caution neceflary in prescribing laxatives, which 
always irritate ; for their aftion generally depends 
upon the irritation they produce*. 

Large bleedings, emollient glyfters frequently re- 
peated, fomentations, the warm bath, and fmall ano- 
dyne glyfters bccafionally inje&ed, are the moil effec- 
tual remedies in the firft ftage of this violent difeafe. 

I 

When the^ pain- remits, and ' the violence of the 
fymptoms abates, mild diluents* may then be admit- 
ted; as chicken broth, thin lintfeed tea, &c. ; and, if 
fuch liquors be retained without aggravating th6 
fymptoms, we may then venture to give an ounce of 
manna every three or four hours', till it procures a 
paffage. 

The internal ufe of opium has been extolled by 
feveral praftitioners in thefe cafes; but experience 
{hews that it generally does harm in every cafe of in- 
flammation, efpecially in the early ftages of it. 

The 
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that vomiting by either the quantity or 
the quality of any thing thrown into 
the flomach. 

The fame obfervation, with refped to 
the ufe of opiates, h to be made here 
as in the cafe of gaftritis< 

410. Under the title of Enteritis, it 
has been ufual with practical writers to 

F f 2 treat 



The anodyne glyfter is the fafeft method of ufing 
opium ; but glyfters of this kind are fatd to obftrudl : 
This obje&ion is, however, ill founded ; for, by dU 
minifliing the irritation, they evidently tend to refolve 
the inflammation. The following formula of an ano- 
dyne glyfter is generally ufed : 

V 

ft. Decoct, hord. fiv. 
Opii puri gr. iv. 
M. 

Inthefe glyfters, particular care muft be taken to 
avoid every thing that has the leaft tendency to irri- 
tate. 

If a gangrene be formed before the phyfician be 
called, as is too frequently the cafe, then all remedies' 
are hi vain. 



9 
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treat of the remedies proper for the 
colic*, and its higher degree named 
Ileus : But, although it be true that the 
enteritis and colic do frequently ac- 
company each other, I flill hold them 
to be diftindt difeafes, to be often oc- 
curring feparately, and* accordingly to 
require and admit of different reme- 
dies. I (hall therefore delay fpeaking 
of the remedies proper for the colic, 
till I ihall come to treat of this difeafe 
in its proper place. , 

411. What might be mentioned with 
veiled to the fuppuration or gangrene 
occurring in the enteritis, may be fu£ 
ficiently underftood from what has 
Been faid on the fame fubjed with re- 
fped to the gaftritis. < 



* Sec Art 43$. 
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vHAPT^K. X» 



OF THE 



HEPATITIS, 



©R 



INFLAMMATION of tb* LIVER. 



412. np'HE inflammation of the liver 
X feems to be of two kinds ; 
the one acute, the other chronic, 

413. The acute is attended with pun- 
gent pain; confiderable pyrexia; a fre- 

Ff 3 quent. 
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quent, ftrong, and hard pulfe j and 
high-coloured urine* 

414, The chronic hepatitis very of- 
ten does not exhibit any of thefe fymp- 
toms ; and it is only difcovered to have 
happened, by our finding in the liver, 
Upon diile&ion, large abfcefles, which 
were prefumed to be the effect of fome 
degree of previous inflammation. As 
this chronic inflammation is feldom to 
be certainly known, and therefore does 
not lead to any determined practice, 
we omit treating of it here, and fhall 
only treat of what relates to the acute 
fpecies of the hepatitis *• 

415. The acute hepatitis may be 
known by a pain more or lefs acute in 

* the right hypochondrium, increafed by 
preffing upon xhe part, The pain is 

very 



* It is doubtful whether this chronic hepatitis $v$r 
cxiils. 
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very often in fuch a part of the fide as 
to make it appear like that of a pleu- 
rify y and frequently, like that, too, is 
. increafed on refpiration. The difeafe 
is, in fome inftances, alfo attended with 
a cough, which is commonly dry, but 
fometimes humid ; and, when the pain 
thus refembles that of a pleurify, the 
patient cannot lie eafily except upon the 
fide affe&ed^ 

In every kind of acute hepatitis, the 
pain is often extended to the clavicle, 
and to the top of the fhoulder., The 
difeafe is ' attended fometimes with 
hickup, and fometimes with vomiting. 
Many practical writers have mentioned 
the jaundice, or a yellow colour of the 
fkin and eyes, as a very conftant fymp- 
tom of the hepatitis ; but, experience 
has fliown, that it may often occur 
without; any fuch fymptom *. 

FT 4 416. The 



» 

* This fymptom generally appears, however, after 
the difeafe has continued for three or four days ; per- 
haps, 
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416, The remote caufes of hepatitis 
are not always to be dif<?erned > and 
many have been affigned on a very un^ 
certain foundation* The following 
ffeem to be frequently evident, 1. Ex- 
ternal violence from contufions or falls, 
and efpecially thofe whigh have oc* 
cafioned a fra&ure of the cranium. 
?. Certain paflions of the mind. 3. Vio- 
lent fummer heats. 4. Violent exer- 
cife. 5." Intermittent and remittent 
, fevers. 6. Cold applied externally, or 
internally 3 and therefore, in many 
cafes, the fame caufes which produce 
pneumonic inflariynation, produce he- 
patitis, and whence alfo the two dif- 
eafes are fometimes joinpd together. 
7. Various folid concretions or collec- 
tions of Liquid i^atter, in %he fubftance 

of 



haps, indeed, it might have been prcfent in the begin- 
ning, for it is frequently fo flight as to efcape obfeiv 
vat ion. 
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of the liver, produced by unknown 
caufes. Laftly, The acute is often in- 
duced by a chronic inflammation of 
this vifcus. 

417. It has been fuppofed that the 
hepatitis may be an affe&ion either of 
the extremities of the hepatic artery, 
or of thofe of the vena portarum ; but 
of the laft (uppofition there is neither 
evidence nor probability. 

418. It feems probable, that the acute 
hepatitis is always an affe&ion of the 
external membrane of the liver; and 
that the parenchymatic is of the chro- 
nic kind. The acute difeafe may be 
feated eithef on the convex or on the 
concave fiirfade of the liver. In the 
former cafe, a more pungent pain and 
hickup may be produced, and the refpi- 
ration is more confiderably afledted. 
In the latter, there occurs lefs pain, and 
'4 vomiting is produced, commonly by 

fom$ 
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fome inflammation communicated to 
the ftomach. The inflammation of the 
concave furface of the liver, may be 
readily communicated to the gall-blad- 
der and biliary duds ; and this perhaps 
is the only cafe of idiopathic hepatitis 
attended with jaundice. 

419. The hepatitis, like other inflam- 
mations, may end by refolution, fuppu- 
ration, or gangrene ; and the tendency 
to the one or the other of thefe events 
may be known from what has been de» 
livered above, . 

420. The refolution of hepatitis is 
often the confequence of, or is attended 
with, evacuations of different kinds. 
A hemorrhagy, fdmetiiAes from the 
right* noflril, and fometimes from the 

hemorrhoidal 



* And the left alfo. It was a fancy of Galen's, 
thBat inflammatory fevers were only refolved by fuch 

hemorrhagica 
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hemorrhoidal veflels,' gives a folution 
of the difeafe. Sometimes a bilious 
diarrhoea contributes to the fame event; 
and the refolution of tlie hepatitis, as 
of other inflammations, is attended 
with fweating, and with an evacuation 
of urine depofitiug a copious fediment. 
Can this difeafe be refolved by expec- 
toration? It would feem to be fome- 
times cured by- an eryfipelas appearing 
in fome external part, 

42 j. When this difeafe has ended in 
fuppuration, the pus collected may be 
difcharged by the biliary dudts ; or, if 
the fuppurated part does not any where. 
Adhere clofely to the neighbouring 
parts, the pus may be difcharged into 
the cavity of trie abdomen : But if, 

during 



hemorrhagica as flowed from the fide affefted : Thus, 
an hemorrhage from the right noftril refolved an in- 
flammation of the liver; but a difcharge from the . 
}eft, an inflammation of the fpleen. 
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during the firft ftate of inflammation, 
the affeded part of the liver fhall hav$ 
formed a clofe adhefion to fome of the 
neighbouring parts, the difcharge of the 
pus after fuppuration may be various, 
according to the different feat of the 
abfcefs. When feated on th« convex 
part of the liver, if the adhefion be to 
the peritonaeum lining the common 
teguments, the pus may make its way 
through thefe, and be difcharged out- 
wardly : Or, if the adhefion fhould have 
been to the diaphragm, the pus may 
penetrate through this, and into the ca- 
vity of the thorax, or of the lungs j su&d, 
through the latter may be difcharged by 
coughing. When the abfcefe of the 
liver is feated on its concave part, then, 
in confequence of adheiions, the put 
may be difcharged into the flomach or 
the inteftines ; and into thefe laft, either 
dire&Iy, or by the interventiop of the 
biliary duds. 

423. T&e 
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422. The prognoftics in this difeafe 
are eftablifhed upon the general prin- 
ciples relating to inflammation, upon 
the particular circumftances of the li- 
ver, and upon the particular ftate of 
its inflammation. ♦ 

•The cure of this difeafe mull pro- 
ceed upon the general plan ; by bleecU 
ing, more or lefs, according to the ur- 
gency of pain and pyrexia ; by the ap- 
plication of blifters \ by fomentations 
of the external parts in the ufual man- 
ner, and of the internal parts by fre- 
quent emollient gly'fters ; by frequent- 
ly opening the belly by means of gentle 
laxatives ; and by diluent and refrige* 
rant remedies. 

423. Although, in many cafes, the 
chronic hepatitis does not clearly dif- * 
cover itfelf $ yet, upon many occalions, 
it may perhaps be difcovered, or at 
leaft fufpe&ed, from thofe caufes which 
might afFedl the liver (316.) having 

been 
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been applied; from fome fulnefs and 
fome tenfenefs of weight in the right 
hypochondrium ; from fome fhooting 
pains at times felt in that region > from 
fome uneafinefs or pain felt upon pref- 
lure in that part j from fome uneafinefs 
from lying upon the left fide ; and laft- 
ly, from fome degree of pyrexia, com- 
bined with more or fewer of thefe 
fymptoms* 

When from fome of thefe circum- 
ftances a chronic inflammation is to be 
fufpe&ed, it is to be treated by the fame 
remedies as in the laft paragraph, em- 
ployed more or lefs, as the degree of 
the feyeral fymptoms fh all more di- 
ftin&ly indicate, 

424. When from either kind of in- 
flammation a fuppuration of the liver 
has been formed, and the abfcefs points 
outwardly, the part muft be opened, the 
pus evacuated, and the ulcer healed, 
according to the ordinary rules for 

cleanfing 
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cleanfing and healing fuch abfcefles 
and ulcers* 

425. I might here confider the Sple- 
nitis, or inflammation of the fpleen j 
but it does not feem neceflary, becaufe 
the difeafe very feldom occurs When 
it does, it may be readily known by the 
character given in our Nofology *> and 
its various termination, as well as the 
pradHce which it requires, may be un- 
derftood from what has been already 
faid with refpedt to the inflammations 
of the other abdominal vifcera. 
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CHAPTER XL 



O F THE 



NEPHRITIS, 



O R THE 



INFLAMMATION of the KIDNEYS. 



426. r T*HIS difeafe, like other inter- 
JL nal inflammations, is always 
attended with pyrexia $ and is efpecial- 
ly known from the region of the kid- 
ney being affedted by pain ; commonly 
obtufe, fometimes pungent. This pain 
is not increafed by the motion of the 
trunk of the body , fo much as a pain of 
Vol. I. ^K-Z r ^ e 
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the rheumatic kind affedting the fame 
Region. The pain of the nephritis may be 
often diftinguifhed by its fhooting along 
the courfe of the ureter^ and is fre- 
quently attended with a drawing up of 
the tefticle, and with a numbnefs of the 
limb on the fide affe&ed; although, 
indeed, thefe fymptoms moft commonly 
accompany the inflammation arifing 
from a calculus in the kidney er in the 
ureter. The nephritis is almoft con- 
ftantly attended with frequent vomit- 
ing, and often with coftivenefs and co- 
lic pains. Ufually the ftate of the 
urine is changed ; it is moft commonly 
of a deep red colour, is voided fre- 
quently, and in fmall quantity at a 
time. In more violent cafes, tfee urine 
is fometimes colourlefs. 

427. The remote caufes of this di£ 
eafe may be various, as external con- 
tufion; violent or long continued ri- 
ding j {trains of the mufcles of the back 
5 - . ' incumbent 
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incumbent on the kidneys ; various a- 
crids in the courfe of the circulation 
conveyed to the kidneys ; and perhaps 
fome other internal caufes not yet well 
known. The moll frequent is that of 
calculous matter obftru&ing the tubuli 
uriniferi, or calculi formed in the pel-* 
vis of the kidneys, and either flicking 
there, or falling into the ureter. 

428. The various event of this dif- 
eafe may be underftood from what has. 
been delivered on the fubjeft of other 
inflammations, 

429. Writers, in treating of the cure 
of nephritis, have commonly at the 
fame time treated of the cure of the 
Calculus Renalis : But, though this 
may often produce nephritis, it is to be 
confidered as a diftind: and feparate , 
difeafe ; and what I have to offer as to 
the mode of treating it, muft be refer- 
ved to its proper place. Here I fhall 

G g 2 treat 
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treat only of the cure of th$ Nephritis 
Ver~ or Idiopathica. 

430. The cure of this proceeds upon 
the general plan, by bleeding, external 
fomentation, frequent emollient gly~ 
iters, antiphlogiftic purgatives, and the 
free ufe of mild and demulcent li- 
quids *. The application of blifters is 
hardly admifliblej or, at leaft, wiP re- 
quire great care, to avoid any confide- 
rable abforption of the cantharides f. 

431. The 

* Thefe have all been enumerated in fome of the 
preceding notes. 

+ This is. a very neceffary caution. Blifters gene- 
rally affect the urinary organs and veffels, occafioning 
mnch irritation, and consequently increafing the in- 
flam mat ion. 

As the Author is rather fliort in his directions for 
the cure of this very troublefome inflammation, it 
may be proper to add fome particular directions for 
regulating our practice in thefe cafes. 

An 
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431. The Cyftitis, or inflammation 
of the bladder, is feldom a primary 

difeafe ; 



An ulcer in the kidneys is extremely difficult to 
heal ; we ought therefore always to attempt the cure 
of nephritis by refolution. The general remedies for 
anfwering this intention have been frequently enume- 
rated, efpecially in the notes on Art. 13b. and 131. 
The particular remedies more peculiarly adapted to 
this difeafe are demulcent drinks of the fofteft nature, 
and fuch as are leaft apt to irritate the parts ; as lint- 
feed tea, deco&ion of marfli mallows, &c. Nitre has 
been recommended among the general antiphlogiftic 
remedies ; but, in nephritis, its ufe is doubtful, on ac- 
count of its paffing quickly by the kidneys, and irri- 
tating them. 

A difficulty of making water is one of the fymp- 
toms of this difeafe, and fome practitioners recommend 
heating diuretics. This practice, however, is ex- 
tremely hurtful, and ought to be carefully avoided, 
becaufe thefe warm medicines, as turpentines, bal- 
fams, &c. always increafe the irritation, efpecially in 
the urinary paffages. 

As the colon preffes immediately on the kidneys, 
efpecially on the right one, we fhould be peculiarly 

careful 
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difeafe; aftd therefore is not to be 
treate4 &f here. The treatment of it, 

fo 



tfareful to keep it empty, which is beft done by glyfters. 
Bcfide the ofe of glyfters in evacuating the contents 
of the colon, they ad as a fomentation to the inflamed 
part ; we ought therefore, in thefe cafes, to prescribe 
them larger than ufual, and repeat them often. They 
ought to be extremely emollient, and void of every 
ingredient that is any way ftimulating. A quart of 
thin barley-water or lxntfeed tea anfwers the purpofe 
as completely as any of the more compound emol- 
lient glyfters of the Pharmacopoeias* 

With refpeft to diet and regimen, we may obferve 
that lenient nourifhment is highly proper ; for every 
thing acrid naturally forces itfelf off by the urine, 
and confequently increafes the irritation. A total 
abftinence from food is by no means advifeable, be- 
caufe, from abftinence, little urine is fecreted, and 
the fmaller the quantity fecreted it is generally the 
more acrid, and cQnfequently noxious. 

The patient ought to be made to fit up as much as 
poffible. Warm foft beds, which are always improper 
in all inflammatory difeafes, are peculiarly hurtful in 
nephritis, efpecially if the patient lies on his back ; 

for 
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fo far as neceflary to be explained, may 
be readily underftood from what has 
been already delivered. 

432. Of the vifceral inflammations, 
there remains to be confidered the in- 
flammation of the uterus ; But I omit 
it here, becaufe the confideration of it 
cannot be feparated from that of the 
difeafes of child-bearing women. 

for in this pofition the kidneys are kept very warm, 
and are at the fame time preffed by the fuperincum- 
bent weight of the abdominal vifcera, all which will 
contribute to increafe the inflammation. Although 
lying much in bed be difapproved, the patient ought 
by no means to be over fatigued with fitting too 
long. The room fhould be moderately cool, and the 
bed fpringy, but not foft. 

In addition to what was faid above refpe&ing bli- 
ftcrs in this difeafe, it may be neceflary to obferve, 
that other veiicants befides cantharides may be ufed 9 
ftich as muftard poultices, commonly called finapifms, 
a poultice of the frefh leaves of the ranunculus acris, 
and other acrid plants. 

END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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